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MY DEAR SIR, 

In requesting you to accept the dedi- 
cation of this little work I am actuated by 
uo mean ambition. I wish to bear in this 
public manner my humble but sincere testi- 
mony to the great importance of your servi- 
ces in promoting the advancement of sound 
knowledge, and to the generous zeal which 
leads you to devote much of your time, and 
I am afraid, to sacrifice your health, to the 
accomplishment of this great object ; and 
I wish at the same time, thus publicly to 
express the pride I feel at being numbered 
among your acquaintance and fellow-labour- 
ers in this field of true honour. 

From the beginning of the London Me- 
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chanics' Institution, which it is, I believe, our 
common pride to have originated and sup- 
ported, though with very unequal powers and 
unequal efficacy, I have witnessed the un- 
wearied diligence, the never sparing exertions, 
with which you have laboured through good 
and through evil report, sometimes publicly 
misrepresented, but always esteemed and 
honoured by those who knew you best, to 
enb'ghten and improve its members. I have 
frequently heard with delight the choicest 
truths of science explained by you in the 
happiest language and most engaging man- 
ner, and I have marked with deep interest 
how the taste of your audience has been 
gradually refined by your example, while 
their understandings have been enlarged by 
your acquirements. 

, The JMembers of the Institution are already 
indebted to you for numberless lectures on 
some of the most interesting branches of ex- 
perimental science, always recommended by 
beautiful illustrations, and always made the 
means of enforcing some moral truths. 
Never wearied with well doing, after having 
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explained the mechanism of the larger masses 
of inorganic matter, you are now about to 
begin a course of lectures on the more refined 
mechanism of organised beings. You mean 
probably to unfold to the iiicuibers the won- 
ders of our physical existence, and by con- 
vincing thera that the structure and fimctions 
of our body cannot be understood, nor, if 
disordered, restored to health, uidess we are 
minutely acquainted with all its parts, you 
will prepare the way for the extinction of 
that prejudice which still, unfortunately, 
Lflttaches to scientific dissection. Nobody 
can wish that the respect and affection we 
all natiu-ally entertain for the hallowed re- 
mains of dear relatives should be lessened, 
or that dissection should become here, as it 
is in some parts of the Continent, the mere 
.butchery of a carcase; but we are all interested 
that no useless impediments should be laid in 
the way of prosecuting tiiis arduous and impor- 
tant study, and that those to whose care and 
tenderness we must trust our lives and our 
health, should not have to begin their medical 
aducation by violating the sanctity of the 
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grave. They are not made more humane by I 
being compelled, as at present, to have re- 
course to some unlawful means of procuring 
I the dead, in order that they may relieve the 
living. 
The success of your former exertions is a 
fair augury for your promised undertaking. 
Not only has the parent Institution in Lon- 
don given rise to numerous similar institu- 
tions in the suburbs of the metropolis, and in 
the greater number of our manufacturing 
towns ; hut it has been the exciting cause 
for establishing similar institutions in France, 
Belgium, and Germany : not only has the 
extension of demand for scientific information 
called into existence in this country several 
cheap and useful treatises, it has also induced 
several clever men to publish such works on 
the Continent, some of which have been 
wisely added to our own stock. It has been 
said of Newton and La Place, and very pro- 
bably may be said of eveiy man who zea- 
lously devotes himself to accomplish some 
great and usefiU object, as for example, Mr. 
Watt, and Mr.Wilberforce, that Ihey enjoyed 
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their reputation. Their celebrity was not 
altogether posthumous. And you, my dear 
Sir, having kept a good object zealously in 
view, are also honoured and imitated ; you 
have the satisfaction of seeing your exer- 
tions crowned with success, and of knowing, 
that the respect and admiration of your au- 
ditors spring, in part, from the improved, the 
kind, and endearing moral feelings you have 
excited in their minds, while you have im- 
parted to thera scientific instruction. 

Like many other persons, I felt a wish to 
imitate your conduct, but I also felt, as I ex- 
pressed in my first discourse, a great diffi- 
culty in addressing an audience whose taste 
had been refined by your lectures, and who 
had been almost spoiled for any less gifted 
teacher. I felt that it was a perilous under- 
taking to speak to them on a subject, gene- 
rally considered dry and repulsive, and un- 
susceptible of illustration by experiment ; 
hut being honoured on each occasion by your 
attendance, the Members of the Institution 
were attracted to the theatre by your pre- 
sence ; they seemed to transfer to me a por- 
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tion of that deep respect they alvrays enter- 
tain for you, and I had the satisfaction of 
delivering my lectures to numerous and at- 
tentive audiences. 

I had, moreover, the satisfaction of observ- 
ing, that there was nothing in the subject 
which the audience could not comprehend ; 
and there was much in which they took a 
lively interest. That it is one in which 
sound information is more especially necessa- 
ry, the proceedings of every day, and in every 
part of our country, testify. That the laws 
which regulate the production of wealth form 
a part of the system of the universe, is now 
generally admitted ; that I have successfully 
explained them, it is not becoming in me to 
assert, but that we are all deeply interested 
in ascertaining them, no man can deny. You 
will, I trust, my dear Sir, rememlier, that in 
my lectures I only explained the phenomena 
of social production, as far as they form part 
of a natural science ; I took no notice of 
the effects of political regiUations ; nor have 
I departed from this principle in my book. 
But when we learn from this science to ex- 
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tend our admiration of Nature from the phe- 
nomena of the material to those of the 
moral world, it is impossible that we should 
on all occasions curb our indignation and 
prevent our tongues or our pens from over- 
flowing with maledictions against those po- 
litical systems and institutions which seem to 
have turned the bounties and blessings of 
nature into the direst curses. 

The natural science of wealth relates only 
to man, and knows nothing of the distinc- 
tions between nobles and peasants, kings and 
slaves, legislators and subjects ; and if we are 
led to conclude at every step of our investi- 
gations, that the fundamental principles of 
political society as well as the administrative 
acts of most governments are hostile to the 
principles of this science, must we wilfully 
suppress our conclusions, — must we turn 
aside from the light of truth, that the wisdom 
of our ancestors, or the peculiar wisdom of 
the few hundred beings in whose hands the 
different governments of the world are 
lodged, may remain for ever the only objects 
of human adoration ? I think not : and 
A 5 
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therefore, in endeavouring to unfold the 
natural laws which regulate the progress of 
nations in wealth, I have never hesitated 
in my book to affirm, that we are indebted 
for all civilization to that desire of providing 
for our wants or of bettering our condition, 
which arises naturally in all human beings, 
and which political systems have only de- 
graded into low cupidity, or inflamed into 
mad ambition. In this book I have ven- 
tured to contrast in stronger colours than 
might have been proper when addressing a 
large meeting of the working classes, the 
boundless reverence due to the Author of 
our natural affections and instincts, which, 
unwilled by us, lead to the present beauti- 
ful and comprehensive system of social pro- 
duction, with the little respect due to hu- 
man institutions, which appear to me little, 
if at all, calculated to promote the general 
welfare. 

I need not remind you, my dear Sir, 
that the wisest of mankind were for ages 
ignorant or unobserving of those natural 
laws which Dr. Smidi first remarked as 
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determining the prosperity of our race ; nor 
need I call your attention to the obvious 
fact, that the wisest of all existing men are 
quite incompetent to guess from the few of 
these laws yet known to us what will be the 
future condition of mankind. It is, however, 
quite plain, that the course in which our 
race is carried forward by natural passions 
and affections is so opposed to all human 
institutions, that they must be changed or 
abolished day after day in order to adapt 
them to a state of things they are intend- 
ed by the lawgiver, but vainly intended, to 
prescribe. Society continually outgrows and 
casts off the swaddling bands with which 
the wisdom of our ancestors swathed its in- 
fancy. Those persons who stand at the helm 
of affairs are continually made sensible that 
the human race is hun'ied along by a rapid 
current which tliey cannot stem, and can 
scarcely divert from its course. Their view 
of the past is limited by the acts of their 
predecessors, of the future by the probable 
results of their own enactments. In the 
mean time, that civilization of which they 
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take no note, and one great branch of which 
you have been so instrumental in promoting, 
proceeds onward in a steady course, under 
the influence of general laws ; and no class of 
men live in such a state of perpetual amaze- 
ment and alarm at the occurrence of events 
which they did not foresee, and being quite 
unprepared to meet, attempt to check by 
violence, as those statesmen who pretend to 
direct the march of nations. Notwithstand- 
ing, they continue to look on human society 
as a machine put together and regulated in 
all its movements by the politician ; and they 
endeavour to make us believe that it would 
fall in pieces if it were not for the preserving 
power of his master hand. 

The view I take is totally different. Man 
being placed on the earth by a power greater 
than himself, and society being founded in 
natural laws, is regulated by them in every 
minute part, and at every period of its exist- 
ence. To provide for general social welfare 
seems to me an object much more beyond 
the power of man than to estimate the bulk 
and density of the planets. However admi- 
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rably the faculties of each individual are 
adapted to provide for his own wants, they 
are quite incompetent to grasp, much less to 
regulate the complicated relations of society; 
and these relations, growing more compli- 
cated as our race multiplies on the earth, 
make the puny amiiition of lawgivers appear 
every day more and more contemptible. If 
this be novel doctrine, it is dictated by the 
altered circumstances of mankind. Events, 
which continually, but more especially of 
late, have set at nought the anticipations and 
wisdom of legislators, must be responsible for 
it. Mankind naturally multiply on the 
earth, and naturally extend their wants ; the 
produce of manufacturing and coraraercial 
industry, which springs from these two 
sources, naturally increases in value and in 
quantity much faster than the produce of 
agriculture; the manufacturing and commer- 
cial classes of society, consequently, come 
naturally to out-number and to surpass in 
wealth those whose support is derived from 
agricultural labour ; and this has necessarily 
altered, and is continually altering, in the 
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natural progress of society, the basis of power 
in all gOYemments, founded, as those of Eu- 
rope originally were, on the principle of 
giving all political power to the owners of 
land, because they were then the owners of 
all wealth. This circumstance sets in a 
clear light the opposition between the natu- 
ral progress of civilization and all existing 
governments ; and this circumstance, my 
dear Sir, I need not inform you, has been 
made more evident in our times than for- 
merly, by those beautiful and ingenious me- 
chanical contrivances, the structure and 
movements of which I have heard you so 
eloquently describe, and which in our time 
have multiplied to an astonishing extent the 
products of manufacturing and commercial 
industry. 

But I must stop. I have less occasion 
indeed to dwell at present on this circum- 
stance, because some farther observations on 
it will be found in the following pages ; and 
I only advert to it now as a justification of 
some of the sentiments contained in them. 
I wish to inform you, that I have a settled 
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and sincere conviction, whether right or 
wrong is another question, that governments 
generally are founded on principles directly 
in opposition with the natural progress of 
civilization. I trust our countrymen are 
now much too liberal and enhghtened to be 
offended with the honest expression of such 
an opinion : I do not court either persecu- 
tion or martyrdom for my political faith, if 
there be now any men so attached to exist- 
ing systems, as to think that he who does not 
believe in their efficacy ought to be hanged 
or burned ; and it is only under the con- 
fident assurance that no man by our liberal 
countrymen, and under a soi-disant liberal 
government, will be persecuted on account 
of opinions, that I venture to place your re- 
spected and honoured name at the head of 
some that are at variance, I am afraid, with 
the political creed of the great majority of 
men. 

I am, my Dear Sir, 
With the most unfeigned respect. 

Your obliged and obedient Servant, 
Thomas Hodgskin. 

Pentonvilk. April 19, 1927. 
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This book not being exactly a transcript of the 
Lectures delivered by the author at the London 
Mechanics Institution in 18S6, he thinks it is 
right to point out in what respects it resembles or 
differs from ihem. The first lecture, on the 
Influence of Knowlkdgk, consisted of the 
second, and part of the third chapters of the pre- 
sent work, with one or two passages of the In- 
troduction. The second lecture, on Division of 
Labouii, is here transformed into the fourth, iifth, 
and sixth chapters. The seventh chapter, on 
Trade, formed the third lecture; and the chap- 
ters on Money and Peicks contain the substance 
of the fourtii lecture. The greater part of the 
Introduction, and of the third chapter, with the 
first and tenth chapters, formed no part of the 
Lectures. Some few passages, alluding to events 
connected with the Institution, have been sup- 
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pressed, though with some pain to the author, 
because they were appropriate only when men- 
tioned in the presence of those who could judge 
of their correctness. Many passages also have 
been added, even in those chapters which are 
most literally a transcript of the Lectures. To 
those who did not hear them, the view here taken 
of Peojduction will probably appear to have some 
little novelty in it ; and those who did, should they 
look into the book from the expectation of finding 
something to read more than they heard, will not 
be disappointed. 

Some of the added passages may appear un- 
suitable to the mixed and popular assembly in 
which the Lectures were delivered ; and on account 
of them, those persons who have assumed the 
guardianship of the national intellect, carefully 
shielding it from the contamination of philosophy, 
and drilling it into servile obedience to human in- 
stitutions, the only proper objects^ in their opi- 
nions, of worship and veneration, will be prone to 
condemn the managers of the Institution for al- 
lowing the Lectures to be dehvered. The authot 
being willing to bear all the blame that may 
belong to such passages, and being anxious to 
guard the Institution against the possibility of its 
being misrepresented, regrets very much that he 
is unable to designate them, — they have become by 
revision so blended with the original matter,*— or 
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lie should have thought it due to those gentlemen, 
to mark in the following pages, as is done by 
plays, the passages omitted in the representation. 

The term Populaii is not used in the Title from 
a notion that the thorny discussions of Political 
Economy ore made amusing, and that its abstract 
. doctrines have been reduced to light reading ; but 
from a notion that the principles here expounded 
are more agreeable to popular prejudices than 
those which have been made prevalent, though 
still unpopular, by the writings of Mr. Malthus. 
Our feelings are hostile to his theory; and with- 
out pretending to controvert it, the Author has 
endeavoured to show, that the true principles 
of production justify the prejudices of mankind, 
and strengthen that confidence the most enlight- 
ened of our species were most disposed, prior to 
the unhappy celebrity obtained by The Essay 
ON THE Principle or Population, to place in 
the wisdom and goodness of that Power, which 
sustains, informs, and regulates the moral as well 
as the material world. 

Though popular in this sense, the book makes 
no pretensions to be what is called practical. 
The author is even afraid that its principles may 
be regarded as more remote from the business of 
life than those of most treatises on Political Eco- 
nomy, He discusses none of the subjects on which 
the people are in the habit of petitioning Parlia- 
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ment ; and, as far as legislation is concemedy the 
book contains no practical applications whatever. 
But if the view of the science here adopted be cor- 
rect, there already exists a code of natural laws, re- 
gulating and determining the production of wealth ; 
and although they influence the conduct of indi- 
viduals, in a national point of view, they are only 
susceptible of being known. To know is to ap- 
ply them. Though they dictate no immediate and 
positive enactments, they may, nevertheless, be as 
worthy of the attention of mankind, as the vain 
and ignorance-begotten schemes of human legis- 
lators. 

It will be found moreover, on a close examina- 
tion, that the human lawgiver only attempts to in- 
fluence the production of wealth by altering its dis- 
tribution. The reason urged in favour of our corn 
laws, for example, is, that they encourage agricul- 
ture, and increase the production of corn : but 
they do this by raising its price to the consumer, 
and thus compelling him to give more of his own 
produce than he otherwise would to corn growers. 
In the same manner, bounties, monopolies, com- 
mercial prohibitions, alterations in the currency, 
taxes, and, in short, the greater number of all those 
social regulations which influence production, 
whether they promote or retard it, only operate on 
it by first altering distribution. Accordingly, all 
legislative measures relative to the production of 
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wealth, all the petitions of different classes in thu 
community hav nootherinjmediateobject, like the 
petitions of the agri ul uristsfo tlie continiianceof 
the corn laws, or 1 e the pelilions of the manufac- 
turers for the abolition of them, but to take or keep 
from one class and give to some other ; or, in other 
words, to alter the distribution of wealth. As the 
present Volume is strictly confined to developing the 
na(Hr(rf laws which regulate production only, and 
as the author purposely iivoids discussing legisla- 
tive, measures, ih lead.t wi I see that he does not 
touch on those subjects which are supposed to con- 
stitute the practical part of the science. It is his 
intention, however, should his efforts meet .■tny en- 
couragement, to examine, in a subsequent volume, 
the natural laws which regulate the distribution of 
wedth. But, even should he succeed in develop- 
ing these laws, he may still, perhaps, be liable to 
the reproach of not being a practical man ; for it is 
strictly consistent with his views of social pheno- 
mena, not to dictate or recommend any legisla- 
tive measures whatever, but to leave mankind 
at large, free from the restraint of positive insti- 
tutions, and clear from the disturbance of view 
caused by them, to find out and to follow the laws 
which Nature has dictated. 

It was his intention also to have noticed some 
of the errors of the great Masters of the science, 
which would have enabled him, as moral feehng 
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and scientific truth must always be in harmony 
with each other, to trace to its source the r&- 
pugnance now felt to some of the doctrines of 
Political Economy. Men turn away disgusted, 
not from truth, but from errors dogmatically 
enforced. Being obliged, however, for the con- 
veniency of publication to choose between point- 
ing out errors and displaying truth, he hoB pre- 
ferred the latter, and has contented himself in 
general with giving wliat appears to him, as far 
as it goes, a correct view of production, to con- 
troverting the opinions of others. On this branch 
of the science, the writings of Dr. Smith's suc- 
cessors are chiefly defective ; — they are erroneous 
chiefly on the subject of distribution. That great 
man carefully distinguished the natural distri- 
bution of wealth from the distribution which is 
derived from our artificial right of property. His 
successors, on the contrary, make no such dis- 
tinction, and in their writings the consequences 
of this right are stated to be the laws of Nature. 
The falsity of their doctrines relating chiefly to 
distribution, the author has the less reason to 
regret that he has been obliged to alter his in- 
tended plan ; for should his book be received 
with only a small part of the favour shown to his 
Lectures, he may have a future opportunity of 
explaining the cause of the general aversion from 
this not unpleasing and very important science. 



A knowledge of the natural laws wliich re- 
gulate the production of wealth, and consequently 
the progress of civilization, is equally, if not more, 
essential to the welfare of man, than a knowledge 
of any other part of the wide creation. All other 
sciences and every art are only subsidiary parts 
of that great whole, the master principles of 
which it is the object of Political Economy to 
discover and describe. That the science is in- 
complete, and as yet in its infancy — those who 
profess it differing among themselves as to its first 
principles — is generally atlmitted ; and supposing 
it be of great importance to our welfare, the 
author concludes that any work which either 
familiarizes the knowledge already possessed, or 
adds to it in the smallest degree, does not require 
to be ushered into the world by an apology. His 
book may not accomplish either of these objects; 
but having aimed at both, he commits his labours 
to the judgement of the reader, without making 
any apologies for adding one more to the many 

, books already published on what is generally con- 

[ ndered an unreadable subject. 
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OBJECT AND SCOPE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Diversity of opiniuns as to the utility of ilie scienre — ReaBoiis 

for defining it Mr. M'Cullock'B definition, — Consumption 

discarded Dr. Smitb confined tbe ncieuce to production and 

digtribation — Phenomena to which the science relates, illuB. 
mrtad by a reference to the United Slates of America Eiud New 
Holland, to the continent of Europe, and to the andent empirei 
of Asia ; and by a reference to the productive power of savages, 
and of civilized mitn — Land, Bad all other phyeical drcum. 
stances, not belonging to man himself, excluded frum the sci- 
ence. — The Ecienee is confined to the consideration of Labour, 
which produces all wealth; and itembrace»a]l the natural and so- 
cial drcunietanceB which influence the production and dislribution 

of wealth, discovering the former and eiamiuing the latter Dr. 

■ r Smith only examines, and does not priKcribe social n^lations. 



Two Tcry different opinions prevail in society re- 
garding poUlical economy. On the one hand it is 
described as the most important of all the sciences, 
and indispensable to tbe welfare of society. It is said 
to explain the laws which regulat* our condition, and 
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teach us how it may be improved. " Its object," we are 
told, " is to point out the means by which the industry 
of man may be rendered most productive of necessa- 
ries, comforts, and enjoyments/' ''There are few 
branches of human knowledge," says Mr. Malthus, 
" in which false views may do more harm, or just views 
more good." Persons who entertain these opinions, 
would have the principles of political economy, incul- 
cated at school, like the most common branches of edu- 
cation, and made the basis of all legislation. So far do 
they carry their respect for its doctrines, that by them 
they would regulate the intercourse of the sexes, and 
all the relations of social life. 

On the other hand, there is a large class of persons 
who never mention political economy without a sneer. 
They deny that any such science does or can exist ; 
and deride those who undertake to teach it. '* Some 
of its doctrines/' it is stated by Mrs. Marcet, one of its 
most distinguished ornaments, "are repugnant to the 
impulse of the heart, and the feelings of uninformed 
benevolence ;" and all the class of mere sentimentalists 
cannot bear to hear them enunciated. They say it 
degrades the labourer to- a machine, and calcu* 
lates the price of his bones and thews, as if they were 
parts of a steam engine ; that it takes no account of 
man, '' the head, the heart, and tongue of all," but as 
he is a portion or '' doze" of capital ; and all his noble 
faculties are only noticed, in this science, as they con- 
vert him into a more powerful instrument for producing 
wealth. They turn with disdain from political econo- 
my, because it makes individuals selfish, and corrupts 
our national councils. No calamity falls on the coun- 
try, no alteration takes place in the course of trade, no 



struggle ensues among workmea to obtain tiglier 
wages, no discontent breaks into open day, no ttis- 
tresa overwbelms the manufacturer, no affliction fells 
on the peasantry, which is not or has not been attri- 
buted to the influence of political economy, over the 
minds of the legislature. 

Itis impossible to reconcile these contradictory views; 
but as both are prevalent, being repeatedly met with 
in the public journals, and continually reproduced in 
Parliament, as weil as among all classes of the people, it 
seems desirable to make the reader thoroughly aware 
«f the object and scope of that natural science, which 
has received the erroneous name of Political Economy ; 
— demonstrating its possible existence ; describing, in 
the course of the work, its present boundaries ; and 
showing briefly, but distinctly, in what manner it has 
been confined far within its legitimate range, or per- 
verted from its peculiar object. If, on tlie one hand, 
there he a natural science of national wealth, there can 
be no more wisdom in despising it, than in despising- 
the natural scienee of astronomy or botany ; if on the 
other, it be incomplete and imperfectly known, we 
shall understand why the presumption of those who 
have undertaken to regulate society by their opinions, 
should excite both indignation and contempt. Whe- 
ther the aim of disarming mockery, and exposing pre- 
sumption, be accomplished or not, I may at least hopo 
to prevent the reader from indulging an exaggerated 
notion of what the science can perform, or encourage 
him to conquer his prejudices, and seek for extended 
information in mure elaborate works. 

" Political Economy," is defined by Mr. M'Culloch, 
to be "the science of the laws which regulate the pro- 
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ductdon, distribution, and consumption of those articles 
or products wJiich have exchangeahle value, and are 
either necessary, useful, or agreeable to man.* Many 
very useful arlicies, such as air, light, and water, un- 
der some circumstances, have no exchangeable value, 
and are not included in the term wealth. Whenever la- 
bour is required to produce a commodity it receives, 
and most commodities, which are the product of labour, 
possess the quality of exchangeable value, and are in- 
cluded under the term wealth ; commodities not pro- 
duced by labour, and which no labour is required to 
obtain, do not possess exchangeable value. To this 
doctrine, land forms a remarkable exception. Labour 
improves and fertilizes it ; but it possesses, in most 
cases, exchangeable value independent of the labour 
vested in it ; and in all cases more exchangeable value 
than is measured by that labour. How land comes 
to form this exception, will be hereafter explained; 
but as all consideration of land, with its varied degrees 
of fertility, will be expressly excluded from this Work ; 
as exchangeable value is, in all other cases, given by 
'. labour, the science of which I am to treat, is strictly 
and exclusively confiued to" labour and its products. 
The distribution of wealth contemplated by political 

• "Principles of Political Economy," psge 1. This deSnL., 
lionBeema, in one respect, to he rather at variance with 
and siorit of Mr. At'Cuhoch's wriiingi. Id many puts of them 
he carefully distinguishes betveeu natuml circumst 
MciaE regulations ; but tho deSnitinn confounds under the one 
term laini, those eternal and invariable laws which he elsewhoTD 
says are the same, both in repablics and monarchies ; and ihoK 
racying eoactmenta which farbid during one, what is enjoined in 
the subsequent session of Parliament. 
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economists ia, according to the same author, " the pro- 
portions in which the various products of labour nre 
distributed among the different classes in society ;" "r 
it is the appropriation of the products of labour, and is 
quite distinct from the actual distribution of commodi- 
ties made by trade. Those to whom much is distri- 
buted, or who have the power of appropriating much, 
will consume or use much ; or they may give it to 
others to consume, with a view to subsequent profit, or 
for the pleasure of giving. The particular manner in 
which they dispose 'of what they receive, may ulti- 
mately affect production ; but their consumption or use 
will be co-equal with what they receive. Landlords 
and opulent capitalists will fere sumptuously every day 
themselves; they will keep a number of servants to 
minister to their luxuries, or they will set labourers 
to work for the sake of obtaining a profit on their la- 
bour. On the contrary, those who receive or own lit- 
tle, cannot consume much. Labourers have a bare sub- 
sistence. The mode in which wealth is distributed, 
has a vast influence on subseq^ueut production ; but for 
all practical and scientific purposes, distribution and 
consumption are precisely the same. In consuming 
wealth, the object is to support life, or give a zest to 
existence ; and the most agreeable methods of con- 
sumption must be settled by the taste of each indivi- 
dual. If they be in any respect the subject of scientific 
consideration, they do not fall in the department of the 
Leconomist, but in that of the cook, the physician, or the 
B^oral philosopher. Consumption may, therefore, be 
p iliacarded from political economy, and we thus arrive 
at a more simple, and equally comprehensive definition. 
It is the science of ali, the circumstances or laws 
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which inflaenoe the prodactiTe power of labour^ and 
which regulate and determine the distribiition of ail 
the products of labour. 

This limitation agrees with the writings of Dr. 
Smith. He has no where accurately defined or des- 
cribed that science which is now called political econo- 
my ; but it is generally admitted that all the sdentifie 
part of 'his great Work^ '' The Wealth of Nations/' i» 
comprised in the first book, which relates exdusively 
to the " Productive Powers of Labour," and to ''the 
order according to which its produce is naturally distri- 
buted among the different ranks of the people." Not 
one word is said in the title of this book of consump- 
tion; nor is there one chapter of the '' Wealth of 
Nations" dedicated to this subject. Consumptioiiy 
therefore, has been needlessly fastened on the science 
by Dr. Smith's commentators and disciples; and by 
discarding it we return to his more simple, and equally 
comprehensive arrangement. 

Perhaps' the reader may form a more distinct notion 
of the interesting sort of phenomena to which political 
economy relates, and certainly the importance of the 
science will not be diminished in his estimation, by 
briefly adverting, in the first instance, to some histori- 
cal events. 1 allude more particularly to the progress 
made, almost within our own recollection, by North 
America and New Holland, in population and wealth, 
— the nearly stationary state of some nations, and the 
decay and ruin of others. 

More than three centuries have now elapsed since 
the discovery of America ; but it was only at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century that the first 
English colony was permanently established in the 
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northern part of that cantinent ; the only iribabitanta 
of which, prior to that period, were a few tribes of In- 
dians, who wandered over the whole country, and ob- 
tained, by hunting and fishing, a precarious subsist- 
ence. Their descendants have continued ever since 
their wandering mode of life, and seem tu have de- 
creased in numbers as they have been narrowed iu 
their hunting limits by the children of the first co- 
lonists- The Europeans, on the contrary, after they 
had overcome the immense difficulties attendant on a 
settlement in a foreign and new country, rapidly in- 
creased in numbers ; they occupied and used all the 
land in the immediate neighbourhood of their first 
establishments, and have since gradually spread tjiem- 
selves over a large jiart of that continent. The pre- 
sent dominions of the United States, east of the Mis- 
sissippi, contain about 900,000 square miles ; and the 
Government claims a atiil larger territory west of this 
river. But though they claim, they do not occupy all 
this territory. Before the colonies separated from the 
Mother Country, they contained nearly 2,000,000 
souls.* By the ceosus of 1820, the population of the 
United States amounted very nearly to 10,000,000; 
and at present, in the year 1827, it will probably be 
upwards of 12,000,000. A small part only therefore 
of that immense continent, ivhich formerly supplied, 
and scarcely supplied, a few wandering Indians with 
the necessaries of life, now maintains, in unprecedent- 
ed general opulence, this mighty people. In the his- 
tory of the whole world there is no other well authen- 
ticated instance of suqh a powerful nation being formed 

• Warden's United Stalei of .America. 
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in SO short a time^ without conquest or usurpation^ 
It has not subdued' and incorporated with it contend- 
ing tribes, and nations already populous ; it has grown- 
up naturally to its present strength. Under the be^ 
nignant influence of European knowledge and arts, its 
people have increased so rapidly, and have advanced 
with such giant strides in the career of national power 
and prosperity, that they have put to shame those old^ 
and now, thank Grod, almost superannuated schemes for 
adding to national prosperity by fraud and violence ; 
and even those more modem, but perhaps not mudft 
less absurd plans for accomplishing the same object, by 
numerous restrictive regulations. 

Towards the dose of the last century convicts were first 
sent from Great Britain to New South Wales ; and at 
the beginning of the present century, free settlers first 
went to that colony in considerable numbers. Already, 
however, two or three flourishing towns have been built ; 
and a very small nook of that island, which is so large as 
to have been caUed, by some geographers, a fifth quarter 
of the globe, and which, when first discovered by Euro- 
peans, only supplied the means of subsistence to a few 
straggling savages in the very lowest state of d^rada- 
tion and destituti(m, who dragged on a miserable exist- 
ence, subject to numerous privations, being hardly able 
to perpetuate their race, now supplies an abundance of 
food for several thousand persons, and is capable of en- 
abling many millions to subsist. The only want there 
is of human beings, who know how to make use of the 
rich bounties of nature. 

InXurope, most of the continental nations make a 
very slow progress in wealth,* and are nearly stati<mary 
in opulence and population. With the exception of 



Ihe neighbourhood of their respective capitals, and 
some few spots in France, there is hardly a country on 
the continent of Europe where new buildings are met 
with. The revenue of the monarch, who takes to 
himself all the disposable produce of his subjects, 
being spent in adorning his own residence, creates a 
demand for more habitations in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; but, in general, and the fact is so well 
known, as not to require proof, the greater part of the 
continental nations increase very slowly in ivealth and 
population. 

The whole of Europe is supposed, by the author of 
the article Europe, in the Supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, to double its population once in about 
90 years ; J)r. Smith says once in 500 years ; while, 
iu the United States, the population is doubled once in 
every 25 years. In Britain, Russia, Silesia, and some 
other countries, says the author of the same article, 
the increase has been more rapid than in the rest 
of Europe. This increase, slow as it is, the reader 
must be made aware, has no relation whatever, as is 
generally supposed, to extent of country, or fertility of 
soil ; for the increase has been much more rapid in 
Britain within tlie last fifty years, where the people 
amount to 158 on every sqnare mile, than in Poland, — 
if, in fact, the population of that country have in- 
creased at all, which is doubtful, — where the number of 
persons to each square mile is only 59 ; and it has 
been probably, on the whole, as rapid as in Russia, 
where the number of persons to each square mile is 
only 21. 

As some nations have risen, and are rising to opulence 
and power, and as some are nearly stationary, so others 
B 5 
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which have received the fairest portions of the earth for 
an inheritance, are fast sinking, or have sunk, from the 
possession of wealth and splendour, into poverty, weak- 
ness, and decay. None of my readers can require to be 
reminded of the ancient empires of Assyria, Persia, and 
Egypt, of ancient Greece and Rome, or of Italy and 
Turkey ; the once populous and flourishing condition of 
these parts of the earth being attested in many places, 
even to this day, by the ruins of several vast cities, by 
splendid monuments of ancient art, and by the moul- 
dering parts of gigantic works, which the most power- 
ful of modem nations would shrink from undertaking. 
Man has, in one age, exhibited his wonderful prolific and 
creative powers, apparently, only to prove in the next, 
that they were not more than equalled by his power to 
destroy. His hand fertilizes and adorns the face of 
the earth, which he also reduces to a melancholy ruin. 
In the eastern and most anciently -known part of the 
world, we find unerring proofs of the power of labour 
to improve, and of ambition to devastate. If we could 
not account, and satisfactorily account for this alter- 
nation of prosperity and misery, by the prevalence of 
one conspicuous error — the reverence of man for the 
very authority which works his ruin, — we might be 
tempted to believe, that there was no permanent de- 
sire of happiness implanted in his bosom, or that the 
world was not adapted to his capacities. But the go- 
vernments of the Sultan in the east, and of the Pope in 
the west, which are more honoured by their subjects 
even than the Divinity, have converted the once bloom- 
ing parts of Asia and Italy into deserted wastes. 
Rome, it is conjectured by Gibbon, formerly contained 
not less than twelve hundred thousand inhabitanta, but 
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at present, they scarcely exceed a tenth part of that 
number. " In the ancient registers of imposts," we 
are told by Volney, " 3200 villages were reckoned in 
the district of Aleppo ; but at present, the collector can 
scarcely find 400," Allhistory convinces us, that the de- 
vastations of war, the effects of plagues, of inundations, 
and of all natural calamities, are soon cleared away by 
the hand of industry, whenever man is not brutally igno- 
rant, and government not desperately oppressive. Do- 
mestic oppression is a more certain source of national 
ruin than foreign conquest. It is not a change of 
tyrants, but continual, even though legitimate^ tyranny, 
which extinguishes a people. The sultan, with his pa- 
chas, muftis, cadies, and janissaries, are the only instru- 
ments capable, by appropriating the pruduce of the la- 
bourer, and destroying the hope of enjoyment, of putting 
an end to production, and of stifiing or exterminating his 
subjects. If there be, therefore, as America and New 
Holland testi^, natural sources of national greatness, 
there are, as the whole of the eastern and most parts of 
the western world prove, social causes of depopulation 
and national decay. 

Not only do nations increase rapidly under some cir- 
cumstances, while under others they fall into decay ; 
but they differ very much as to the comfort and opu- 
lence enjoyed by the individuals who compose them. It 
is distinctly ascertained, for example, that in the United 
States of America, the great majority of the people are 
abundantly supplied with the means of subsistence . 
they are well fed, comfortably clothed, active, enter- 
prising, intelligent, and moral ; while, in those eastern 
countries, the great mass of the people obtain only a 
meigre and wretched subsistence ; they are the Tictims 
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of continually recurring plagues and want ; and are ig^ 
norant^ slothful^ revengeful, blood-thirsty^ and barbarous. 
Individuals must be able to obtain ^vith tolerable faci- 
lity the means of subsistence to increase in numbers ; so 
that the natural growth of national greatness^ such as we 
witness in America, and the prevalence of individual 
comfort and morality, are strictly coincident. On the 
other hand, when nations cease to increase in numbers, 
when they begin to decay, we may be quite sure the 
power of the natural principle of population is so great, 
that in them the mass of the people cannot easily ob- 
tain the means of subsistence. Individual poverty, a 
scanty population, its slow growth, or national decay, 
also accompany one another. 

It may be easily anticipated, that the increase of a 
nation, or its stationary state, will be accompanied by 
different degrees of productive power. '' Among the 
savage nations of hunters and fishers," such as were the 
only inhabitants of America and New Holland, before the 
Europeans went to those countries, " Every individual," 
says Dr. Smith, ^' who is able to work, is more or less 
employed in useful labour, and endeavours to provide, 
as well as he can, the necessaries and conveniences of 
life for himself and such of his family or tribe as are 
either too old or too young, or too infirm, to go a hunt- 
ing and fishing. Such nations, however, are so miser- 
ably poor, that from mere want, they are frequently re- 
duced, or at least think themselves reduced, to the ne- 
cessity of sometimes directly destroying, and sometimes 
abandoning their infants, their old people, and those 
afflicted with lingering diseases, to perish with hunger, 
or to be devoured by wild beasts. Among civilised and 
thriving nations, on the contrary, though a great number 
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of the people do not labour at ail, many of whom consume 
the. produce of ten times, Jrequentli/ of a hundred times, 
more labour than the greater part of those who niork ; 
yet the produce of the wliole labour of the society is so 
great, that all are often abundanlly supplied; and a 
workinan, even of the lowest and poorest order, if he he 
frugal and industrious, may enjoy a greater share of the 
necessaries and conveuiences of life than it is possible 
for any savage to acquire."* 

Taking our own country as an example and illustra- 
tion, only a part of the females, of the children, and 
youth, though this part is much too large, lahoiir for 
the support of society. There are, moreover, all the 
nflicers of government, all the persons connected with 
the administration of justice, the army and navy, the 
clergy, the landlords, with all those who live on their 
property, together with a long list of profession^ men, 
who in no wise directly contribute to the subsistence, 
the clothing, or the comfort of the community. 

From the population returns of 1820, it uppears, that 
the number of families employed in agriculture in Great 
Britain was 798,056, the number of families engaged 
in trade and handicrafts was 1,350,239, and the number 
of families engaged in neither of these two occupations 
was 613,488. This account does not include, I believe, 
the army and navy, and a large class of professional 
men, not being housekeepers. According to this enume- 
ration, however, Mr. Rickman states, that 333 families 
out of every 1000 are employed in raising subsistence 
for the whole society .f It isdillicult to ascertain what 

• Wealth of Nations, book i. diap. i. 

-(■ Introduction to Population Returns. Vide Pari. Papers, 
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proportion of the society actually provides all the food 
and clothing we consume^ because many of the families 
described as engaged in handicrafts serve only to' mi- 
nister to the luxuries of a few ; and because there are no 
means of knowing what number of persons in each fei- 
mily actually labour. In some trades, that of the cot- 
ton spinner for example, both the parents and some of 
the children are constantly employed ; while, in other 
trades, such as those of the carpenter and the smith, 
only the man labours. There are also a large number of 
persons who do not labour, on account of age or infirmi- 
ty. To conjecture what number of individuals actuaUy 
provide for the comfortable subsistence of the whole, we 
must add to the families engaged in agriculture those en- 
gaged in trade and handicrafts ; and we must subtract 
those members of each family, such as the extremely 
youngi and the extremely aged, the sick and the imbecile^ 
in short, all those who are either incapable of labour- 
ing, or are excused from labour by the customs of the 
society. If we suppose that two persons in each family 
do not labour, which is a low estimate, we shall con- 
dude that less than one-sixth of the people are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and that not above one-fourth of 
our whole population provides every thing which is con- 
sumed by us all. Among savages all the men and wo- 
men labour ; their labour barely supplies the necessa- 
ries of life, and they increase very slowly, if at all, in 
numbers ; while in civilized society the labour of only 
a small part of the people supplies numerous conveni- 
encies and luxuries, and the society grows in population 
and power. 

These passages have, I hope, placed distinctly before 
the reader two remarkable contrasts, in both of which 
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the comfort and opulence of individuals is closely con- 
nected with increasing nationul greatness. Under the 
same circumstances of climate, soil, and situation, we 
see, on the one hand, that nations increase rapidly in 
wealth and power, and in them the mass of the people 
are comparatively opulent ; on tlie other, that they do 
not increase or actually decay, and the people are com- 
paratively poor. In the two states of society there ia 
a prodigious difference in the productive power of in- 
dividuals ; the labour of each, in one state, subsisting a 
great number of persons ; in the other, barely procuring 
food foe himself. Now we want to know all the circum- 
stances which influence the productive power of labour, 
the prosperity or decay of nations, and, in a general 
sense, the opulence and poverty of individuals ; and to 
ascertain all these circumstances is the great object 
of political economy. 

It is, however, not a little remarkable that we may 
at once reject from our inquiries all the physical cir- 
cumstances, and all material things not inlierent in - 
man himself, and nut created by labour, whicli are sup- 
posed in general to influence most strongly the pros- 
perity of our race. Climate and situation, however 
apparently influential, have in reality so slight a de- 
gree of power, and their peculiar effects depend on 
causes so little known to us, that at present they are 
inappreciable. They were the same, we have every 
reason to believe, in the eastern world three or four 
thousand years ago, as at present ; and certainly they 
were the same for the American Indians, and for the 
sart^es of New Holland, as for the Enropeans ; and 
they are the same in modern as in ancient Italy ; ex- 
cept, indeed, that it seems to be satisfactorily proved, 
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that the climate of all countries is improved by the 
multiplication of people^ and deteriorated by their de- 
crease and decay. 

The land falls not within the limits of the science 
any more than the sea or the air. It was as exten- 
sive for the Indians in America as for the Europeans ; 
and the dimensions of Asia have not been curtailed 
since the days of its splendour. There is no reason to 
believe that it is less fertile now than when it nourished 
the inhabitants of the vast empires already mentioned. 
Little as the continent of America yielded to the savage^ 
it yielded even that little only to his labour ; and ex- 
cluding from our view the different kind and degree of 
labour exercised by the two races, it now yields as 
much to him as to the civilized European. In fact, the 
spontaneous productions of the most fertile districts, do 
not amount to the ten thousandth part of what civilized 
man can obtain from the soil. Labour^ enlightened, 
well-directed labour, converts the sterile rock into a 
fertile field ; and it is no exaggeration to say that it 
gathers bread from the salt wave. 

To show more distinctly the inefficiency of fertility, 
and the immense power of labour, let me remind the 
reader of the wealth and comfort formerly enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of the marshes of Holland, and of the 
poverty and destitution suffered by the people, gene- 
rally, of the South of Europe, but particularly of Italy 
and Spain. The soil, and the ships, and the houses ; 
the villas, the gardens, the mills, 'of the industrious and 
once mighty people of the former, may all be said to 
have been won from the bosom of the ocean ; while the 
possession of a large tract of the most fertile land of 
Europe cannot give comfort, power, or splendour to 
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the latter. The dominions of the Sultan would make 
several Eoglanda ; they are traversed by some of the 
finest rivers of tlie old world ; they contain many ad- 
mirahle situations for commerce ; they easily commu' 
nicate with Europe and India ; they are placed in a 
temperate climate ; and if mere fertility could give 
wealth, all their inhabitants might be delightfully opu- 
lent : but the great mass of them are poor and WTetch- 
ed, and the nation is impotent and degraded. 

Perhaps, however, the different progress made by the 
United States of America, and the Spanish colonies in 
the Southern part of that continent, afford the best il' 
lustration of the total inefficacy of a houndlesa territory 
and of inexhaustible fertility, in making individuals 
wealthy and nations powerful. The Spanish colonies 
were established in America nearly a century before the 
British colonies were settled in the N'orth of that con- 
tinent ; they found there two extensive and populous 
nations, whom they conquered and employed as slaves 
to add to their own wealth. The fertility of that coun- 
try is such, that we are told by Humboldt," " A spot 
of ground in New Spain cultivated with bananas, ia 
sufficient for the subsistence of more than fifty persons ; 
while an equal space in Europe cultivated with wheat, 
would not nourish above two." " The labour (and it 
is rude, untutored labour) of one individual, two days in 
the week, is there sufficient to support a numerous iami' 
ly. In Mexico, maize yields on an average one hundred 
and fifty fold, while in Europe, the farmer thinks his crop 
excellent if he obtain eight bushels of wheat for the 
one he sows." But it is well known that the Spanish 

• Humboldl's Travels in EquiJioctiaJ America. 
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oolonies in this favoured situation^ have not increased 
in wealthy power^ and population, equally with the 
British colonies^ now the United States. I have al- 
ready mentioned the number of their people ; but to 
enable the reader to form a more accurate comparison^ 
I shall add> that when Humboldt wrote he estimated 
the number of Whites inhabiting them to be 8^575^000^ 
while the whole number of Whites in all Spanish Am^ 
rica was only 3^276^000.* All the supposed advan- 
tages of fertility^ and of an open country^ belong th the 
Spaniards ; but the enlightened industry of the Anglo- 
Americans has far more than compensated for these 
advantages^ and has enabled them to multiply much 
fiatter than tiie Spaaiflrdjk 

Nor does' the vast fertility of Mexico save the people 
from £unine : " The streets of the capital^" says Hum- 
boldt^ ^^ are crowded vidth between twenty and thirty 
tbfinsand unfortunate wretches^ who pass the night 
without any shelter^ and lounge in the sun by day, 
entirely naked j or only covered with a blanket. They 
never ask charity^ and if they labour one or two days 
in the week, they earn as much as they require to pur- 
chase maize, or some of the ducks which abound on 
the lakes of Mexico, and which are roasted in their 
own fat.*' '' Famines," he adds, " are very common 
in almost all these regions, and occur whenever a great 
drought, or any other local cause, injures the harvest 
of maize." With an almost boundless extent of good 
fertile land, a people may suffer from famine, which is 
never experienced in countries less favoured by these 

* For these extracts from Humboldt, the reader may see 
" Principles of Political Economy," by Mr. Malthus, p. 382, et 
sub. ; or the original work, ••' Essai Politique tur la Nouvetle 
Espagne.** 
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physical circumstances. Land, therefore, however fer- 
tile, doea not create wealth, any more than sunshine 
and rain ; and as well as these, it may, both as to di- 
mensions and fertility, be entirely overlooked without 
the chance of falling into an error- 

I beg the reader to recollect that I do not assert, that 
what we call fertility in soils, which is in all cases, how- 
ever, a quality relative to our knowledge at the moment 
we speak, has no inilucnce whatever on the quantity of 
labour necessary to procure subsistence; but that in^u- 
ence is so unimportant, compared to the effects of kilow- 
ledge-guided labour, that it may be neglected. Thus, 
rejecting situation, land, and fertility, the most im- 
portant physical circumstances which are supposed to 
influence the prosperity of our race, we may reject 
&om the science all other physical circumstances, ex- 
cept the powers and faculties of man, and what he 
creates. 

It must always be remembered, though it seems 
r hardly necessary to state it, that all wealth is created 
' by labour, and there is no wealth which is not the pro- 
duce of labour. " The annual labour," says Dr. Smitli, 
" of every nation, is the fand which originally, and at 
all times, supplies it with all the neceaaaries and conve- 
niencies of life." " What ia bought by money or with 
I goods is purchased by labour, (i.e. the labour of ob- 
taining the money, or manufacturing the goods) as 
much as what we acquire by the toil of our own bo- 
dies." " Labour wa. he h st price, the original pur- 
chase money a was paid for all things. It is not by 
gold, or by il bu by abour that all the wealth of 
the world \ o g nal y pu chased."* Such language 
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appears much at variance with the commonly received 
opinion, that land is the great source of all wealth ; 
which makes it, in this country, be erroneously regarded 
as pre-eminently deserving the name of property. But 
the reader may be satisfied, by Dr. Smith's authority, as 
well as my arguments, that land, like atmospheric oil 
and sunshine, is only one of the material elements in- . 

I the production of food. With them, ifr, 
gives us food as labour directs the fructifying power i 
that is the result of their combined operation. Even 
its ivild and spontaneons productions, which alone give ■ 
it the characteristic of wealth, must he gathered and 
appropriated by labour, " Place us," says Mr. M'Cul- 
loch, " on the banks of a river, or in an orchard, and 
we shall infallibly perish of thirst or hunger, if we do 
not, by an effort of industry, raise the water to out 
ir pluck the fruit from the parent-tree."* 
Familiar and correct as the principle, that all wealthis 
the produce of labour, may appear, the opinion just refer- 
red to, that (and is the source of wealth — which is the 
fountain of much injustice towards individuals, and 
much national animosity, it having been the occasion of 
several wars, and the excuse for muchjusurpation — shows 
that this principle is not universally recognized. As it 
is the only safe basis, however, on which the legislator 
can establish a right of property — if he be at all called 
on to establish what exists naturally ; as it is not only 
the source of all wealth, but the guide to just distribu- 
tion, serving at all times to set straight the consciences 
of individuals when led astray by self-interest, and to 
rectily the policy of legislators when perverted by false 

" Artide, " Political Ecoiiomj." Supplemyut to the Eiicydi>- 
pndJa Britanuica. 
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expediency ; the reader may not l>e displeased 
at my quoting the following accurate and striking illus- 
tration of it : — 

" If I abstract from my watch," says M. Canard, 
" by means of reflection, all the labour which has been 
Buccessiyely applied to it, there will remain nothing but 
■ome grains of mineral placed in the interior of the earth, 
• whence they have been extracted, and where they had 
no value whatever. If I decompose in the same manner 
the bread which I eat, and separate successively all 
the labour which it has received, there remains only a 
few stalks of a gramineous herb scattered in the uncul- 
tivated desert, and destitute of value."' 

Perhaps as striking an illustration may he drawn 
from what is at this moment taking place before my 
eyes. Opposite to me are some bricklayers and carpen- 
ters Imilding houses, and the chief materials they em- 
ploy are bricks, mortar, and wood. The instruments, 
tools, and nails they use, being chiefly made of iron, 
may be referred, like the materials of M. Canard's 
watch, to their primitive situation in the bowels of the 
earth. The bricks are made of refuse ashes, that were 
an incumbrance before they were used for this purpose ; 
— of clay, that was removed to make a road, and which, 
in like manner, till its conversion into bricks, was an 
impediment to performing other operations, and was 
worse than valueless. The fuel used to burn them was 
originally hidden some fathoms beneath the surface of 
the earth, and even to get at it required a great deal of 
labour. The mortar is composed of sand dug up to 
make a foundation for the houses, and must have been re- 

• PriadpcB d'Economie Politique, p. 6. 
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movedj whether put to this use or not ; and of lime^ which 
previous to being converted by the hand of labour into 
this substance^ was hungry barren chalk, the object of the 
£Burmer's maledictions. A few months back^ the wood^ 
encumbered the ground in Norway or in America ; and^ 
if in the latter^ was probably thought such a nuisance^ 
that the people were thankful to any body who removed 
it. Till the ground was cleared of trees^ it was of no use 
to them. But out of these valueless and worthless 
materials^ the combined labour of the brickmaker, the 
bricklayer^ the sawyer^ the carpenter^ the tool-makers^ 
&c. &c. constructs valuable dwellings, which shelter 
their owners from all the inclemencies of the seasons ; 
or, if other persons use them, add to their annual 
revenue. That mighty mass of wealth, therefore, 
which stands around Saint Paul's, constituting this 
great and sploidid Metropolis, has been made by la- 
bour, and by nothing else than labour, from common 
day, from barren chalk, and firom trees that men were 
obliged to root out, before they could obtain a head of 
cabbage or an ear of grain, firom the soil. Beautiful 
as they are, trees only encumber the ground which the 
agriculturist must cultivate. 

Mr. M^CoUoch, firom whose writings I extracted the 
passage quoted above, may well say, therefore, '^ labour 
is the ty^i&wiaw that has raised man firom the candition 
of the savage — that has. changed the desert and the 
forest into cultivated fidds— that has covered the earth 
with ciiitSy and the ocean with ship»— that has given us 
pleiitT> comfort, and el^ance, instead of want, nusery, 
and barbarism.** 

To me it is always pleasant to find the language of 
science coofiimed by the authority of the poets, who. 
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obtaining popularity only by describing or appealing to 
the general feelings and sentiments of mankind, may 
be supposed to be their most accurate representatives. 
Sspporting tlie scientific view just taken, Thomson 
says — 

" All is the gift of iiiduBtry ; whate'er 

Exalts, embellishes, and lenders life 

Delightfid." 

Having thus established the principle, that all wealth 
is created by lahoui, it follows that the whole differ- 
ence between the productive power of a tribe of savages 
and of a civilized society, between a community in 
which every individual is opiilent, and one in which all 
are in a state of destitution, between a nation rising into 
power and one stationary or sinking to decay, must 
be referred to the different modes in which labour is ap- 
plied and its produce distributed. And thus the whole 
science of political economy is comprised, as already 
stated, ivithin the circumstances which influence the 
productive power of lahoui^ and determine the distri- 
bution of its products. 

The whole of these circumstances maybe divided into 
two classes ; ,;?M^, NATURAL ciKCUMsTANCBs, or laws 
not dependent on, or derived from government, — such 
as the passions and faculties of man, the laws of his 
animal existence, — and the relations between him and 
the external world ; and, secondly, social hf.gula- 
TIONS] depending on, or originating with governments, — 
such as those permanent laws which appropriate the 
soil of a country, or which bestow on it a constitution, 
establishing a diversity of ranks among its inhabitants ; 
as well as the laws for the regulation of trade and the 
acta of the Administration, many of which are expressly 
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intended to add to tlie wealth of society, or determine 
its distribution. 

It was customary, not many years ^go, with philoso- 
phers, and with the people generally, to ascribe na- 
tional prosperity and individual opulence exclusively 
to forms of government and modes of administration. 
Every social blessing was then supposed to flow from 
vidse laws well administered. 

'^ To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes,*' 

was flatteringly said to be the attribute of statesmen ; 
and, in general, they received credit with the world 
for being able, not only to confer abundance, but to 
promote virtue and secure happiness. But when the 
colonies of North America, consisting of grubbers and 
back-wood3men, vidth a scorn of all regulations except 
those the people hewed out for themselves, — ^^vith a 
complete individual liberty, and few or none of the 
shackles of a paternal or politico-economical govern- 
ment, became the mighty people of the United States, 
increasing still more in prosperity and power as they 
got rid of the protection of a European government, — 
men plainly saw that the pretended wisdom of legis- 
lation had no effect in producing national prosperity 
whatever might be its influence over national decay ; 
and they were obliged to seek for the causes of ge- 
neral welfare in the benevolent provisions of nature. 
About the same period there arose in France a sect of 
philosophers, called the Economists, " who proceeded," 
says Mr. Dugald Stewart, '^ on the supposition that 
social order is, in the most essential respects, the re- 
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suit of tlie wisdom of nature, and not of human con- 
trivance." Dr. Adam Smith seems to have embraced 
the same opinion. Having examined numerous social 
regulations, but particularly the lawa which regulated 
the trade between Britain and its colonies, and hav- 
ing found that these laws had injured the prosperity 
of Iwth countries, he was compelled to seek other 
causes for the growth of that opulence, which could 
not be denied, than the wisdom of government ; and he 
found them in the interests, passions, instincts, and 
affections of mankind. He taught, that the dirbion of 
labour among individuals, and the wonderful i»-opera- 
tion of different classes of labourers to produce a com- 
mon result, by which the productive power of the 
whole is amazingly increased, are not the result of 
human or legislative wisdom, foreseeing and willing 
the sublime, and for us most important, effect of general 
opulence, but of an instinct in man, by which he takes 
to this peculiar practice, as a duck takes to the water 
and a fox to his cave. It is with these natural inte- 
rests, passions, instincts, and affections, and with their 
consequences, — they not being suspended at any mo- 
ment, and continuing to operate as powerfully when 
society is in its most advanced state as at its com- 
mencement, — that political economy principally deals. 
To them this hook will be almost exclusively confined ; 
on them, and on their permanency, together with the 
permanency of those laws by which the material world 
excites similar sensations in us, at all times and places, 
is founded the natural science of national wealth. In 
every subsequent page they will find a prominent 
^L place. At present, therefore, I shall confine myself to 
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giving the reader one or two examples of them, point-. I 
ing oat the principle on which they are assumed as tt^fl 
basis of the science. I 

The foundation of all national greatness is the in- 
crease of the people : but unless there existed, at all 
times and places, a natural and almost irrepressible 

I tendency in the human species to increase, and a, nan I 
turjl capability of providing for their wants, baw ^| 
could they have spread themselves over so large a por- S 
tion of the globe, — founding, in times past, those migLtT I 
empires already alluded to ; which, though they mttj ^| 
have been aggrandised by conquests, must have found V 
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1 beings to subdue as well as soil to appropriate, 
and must have contained human beings us the agents 
of appropriation and conquest .'' Or how could the fb- 
resti of Germany have been cleared, aad the marshes 
of Britain drained, had not the people outgrown the 
spontaneous means of subsistence which adorned the 
ground, sparkled on the hedges, or dropped from the 
■tatelj tree ? when they, 

— ■■ Sad barbarians, ronug, miieil 
With beaits of prey ; or for their acorn meal 
Fought the Berce tiuky biiar.*' — 

Or how could the forests of America be now cleared, 
and European manners and civilization spread ftom 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, did Europe not pour out 
its superabundant people on America ; and did not the 
industrious inhabitants of the existing United States 
multiply HO fast, that their paternal acres will not 
conveniently supply them with the means of subsist- 
ence ? Unless there was in the human heart a na- 
tural love of life, and an instinctive love of offspring. 
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which no privations can subdue, no labour extinguish ; 
— unless individual industry, the only source of national 
opulence, had in general exceeded social oppression, 
and been at all times greater than waa necessary to 
supply the individual's wants — how could any race of 
people have multiplied and improved ; seeing that in 
no country, and at no time, not even in the United 
States of America, far less in New Holland, have tile 
labourers ever enjoyed or been suffered to consume 
the whole of tlieir own produce ? At all times and 
places labourers have had a number of persons to main- 
tain more thaa themselves and their own families. 
Thus, originally and naturally, man is endowed with a 
productive power commensurate to his wants; and that 
pover enables individuals to rear up families, and 
maintain in idleness and opulence a number of per- 
■ons more than themselves. This natural productive 
power — the gift, not of governments, but of our Crea- 
tor — is the great source of individual opulence and of 
national greatness. 

But this power must be exerted ; and are there na- 
tural motives, independent of the stimuli derived from 
governments, for the exertion ? There are. Man ia 
doomed to eat bread by the sweat of his brow ; and 
naturally those who do not work can have nothing to 
eat. If we do not labour, we can have no food, and 
must inevitably perish. This is as certain as any 
axiom of mathematics ■, and the stimulus to labour in- 
volved in it, comprehendiug our existence, is as great 
as possible. " Industry," says Mr. M'CuUock, " does 
not require to be stimulated by extrinsic advantages;" 
nor, I shall add, by punishments or penalties. The 
neceuity for man to labour, existing and operating 
c 2 
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among the rudest as well as among the most dvilixed 
people^ in Europe and in America^ in past as well as 
in present times — in short, in all countries and ages, 
and among all tribes and races of men, is a law of the 
universe, like the principle of gravity. It permanently 
and constantly influences and regulates the conduct a£ 
all mankind, just as gravity influences all bodies, even 
those which, like the water of a fountain, seem fw a 
period to bid defiance to its power. 

But is there no law regulating the external world 
corresponding to this necessity ? Or has nature imposed 
the necessity on us, without making the material world 
answer to our hunger-driven labour? Quite the contrary. 
It is a law of our being, that we must eat bread by the 
sweat of our brow; but it is reciprocally a law of fhe 
external world, that it shall give bread for our labour, 
and give it only for labour. Thus we see that the 
world, every part of which is regulated by unalterable 
laws, is adapted to man, and man to the world. This 
reciprocity, or rather uniformity of the laws, r^ulating 
the conduct of man and the material world, connects 
him at all times, however high may be his bearings, 
and exalted his hopes, with the clod from which he 
sprang, and with the vast universe which he has intel- 
ligence to scan, and a soul to reverence. He is a part 
of the wisely r^^ated creation. 

When nature stamped this law on us, and on the 
external world, she undoubtedly regulated and deter- 
mined, through the endless succession of time, all its 
possible consequences. She left us to choose between 
starvation and labour ; between holding the plough our- 
selves, and carrying a whip to make another hold it for us ; 
betweoi subsisting ooraelTes by our honest exertions, or 



basely or Tiolently plundering some other persons ; but 
she fixed beyond our control the consequences of our 
choice. There is ample reason to Buppose, therefore, 
that all the minute branches of the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, are regulated and controlled by 
circnihstancea flowing from the necessity to labour; jast 
as every part of the material world is regulated and 
controlled by natural laws. As gravity determines 
the stability of bodies on the globe, their motion to- 
wards the centre of the earth, and even the motion of 
those which seem to resist its power — they being forced 
upwards hy the superior gravity of some other bodies — 
and regulates also the motion of the globe itself, as 
well as the motions of all the heavenly orbs; so the 
necessity to labour makes its influence felt, even in 
those cases, such as the steam-engine, in which man 
seems almost to have subdued Nature, making her per- 
form the task she imposed on him. In such cases, the 
powerful instruments are made by labour ; they require 
continual repair, which is doue by labour ; and they 
must always be directed and set in motion, which is 
also labour, by the hand of man. 

But certain classes, it may be said, do not labour. 
The aged, the sick, the imbecile, and children, are 
supported by the lahonr of their friends. The receiv- 
ers of rent and profit subsist on the produce of other 
men's labour ; so do those who live on taxes. One in- 
dividual may plunder another, or he may persuade 
him to give him subsistence. Social laws may compel 
some classes to labour for other classes, or may even 
give the whole annual produce to thosa who never la- 
bour. If we admit that the members of the govern- 
ment, and the ministers of the church, are labonrers. 
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who secure by their exertions the rights of other men, 
we caiinot say the same for the slave-owners of the West 
Indies, or the mortgagees of their then property in Lon- 
don ; we cannot say the same fur the landlords and the 
fund holders of Englnnd, and for other similar closseB. 
They are nil subsisted and supported, supplied witb all 
their wealth, by the labour of the slaves in the West 
Indies, or of the toiUworn and half-starved slave-de- 
scended labouTers of Europe. Admitting that men 
have, to a certain degree, the poiver of throwing the 
necessity to labour off their own shoulders ; as they may 
alter the direction of the influence of gravity, in making 
3 fountain rise from tbeearth into the atmosphere; the 
cjuestion occurs, will throwing off this necessity, by the 
appropriation of other men's produce, not be followed 
by certain nnd inevitable consequences ? 

Now we know from all history, that unjust appro* 
priation, that every long- continued attempt in one class 
of men to escape horn the necessity of labour imposed 
on our race, that erery infringment of a man's right to 
uie, consume, and enjoy his own produce, has ever been 
attended with disastrous consequences. It is a viola- 
tion of a natural law which never passes unpunished. 
Domestic slavery, combined with systems of foreign con- 
quest and usurpation, ruined the empires of antiquity. 
The enactions of all the emiHsaries of the Turkish go- 
vernment, the total and forced disconnection in that 
country bet\veen labour and its reward, are there the 
causes of national decay. The population of the West 
Indies does not increase. The almost unconquerable 
love of life — and the almost irrepressible power in our 
apecies to multiply and increase, are there subdued by 
oppression, or by the tlave-owner'i appropriation of the 
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labourer and liis produce. Such appear to me to be some 
of the natural and necessary consequences, for I have 
said nothing of the vast moral influence on the idlers 
themselves, of their attempts to escape from the ne- 
cessity to labour. Let it be remarked, however, 
that notwithstanding their wish, and the evil conse- 
quences known to result from their conduct, tliey can- 
not, in fact, escape from this necessity. They only 
change the cheerful, healthy exertions of honest 
wealth- creating industry, for the irksome task of com- 
pelling slares to toil. Slave-owners and rich men, 
among a crowd of slave-descended famishing labourers, 
lead probably a more anxious and toilsome life in pro- 
tecting their property, and in enforcing obedience to 
their orders, than the slaves whose labour they extort. 

Should it be said, that this statement is erroneous, that 
unjust appropriation does not invariably check production 
and ruin nations; yet there is a principle in our nature 
— a law of our mind, by which we at all times believe in 
the invariability of the order of the universe. This law 
applies to the moral as well as the material piut of crea- 
tion. By it we believe, for example, that the same 
circumstances which led in times past to the destruc- 
tion of the ancient empires of Asia, and that are now 
leading to the ruin of modern Turkey, would, were 
they called into existence, effect the ruin of the flourish- 
ing states of North America; as, in fact, some snch cir- 
cumstances have checked the prosperity of South Ame- 
rica ; and by it believe that the principles of our 
animal constitution, which now spread people and ci- 
vilization over the vast continent of America, are ex- 
actly the same as those which, three or four thousand 
years ago, carried the ancient empires of the world to 



the height of their splendour. But both the principles 
whicli lead to the ruin of empires, and those which im 
pel them onward in the career uf power und civiliza- 
tion, operate through nina himself, affecting individual 
prosperity, and being only known by the influence they 
exercise over his conduce. Be they what they may, 
he their consequences wliat they may, their permanent, 
their immutable influence, cannot he denied. They 
have lived through all the known ages of the world; they 
have operated, and we have a conviction that they will 
operate, at all times and places. They may be ex- 
tremely numerous ; it may be difficult for us to discover 
them ; they may be complicated and intricate ; they 
may modify one another to an aloiost inconceivable 
extent ; we may yet know very few of them ; 
know they exist ; they regulate or pitnish the conduct 
of man ; they are co-extensive both in time and space 
with the existence of our species ; and on their felt and 
acknoivledged invariability is founded that 
ence which has discovered some of them, which has for 
its object to discover them all, as far as they influ^ce 
wealth, and which is known under the incorrect name 
of political economy. 

I had intended to have shown at some length the 
close connexion between wealth and civilization, but 
my work is of too brief a description to allow a 
BO ; one single observation, however, will satisfy the 
reader, that an inquiry into the laws which regulate 
the production of wealth, is, in fact, an inquiry into the 
laws which regulate national prosperity and national de- 
cay, civilization and barbarism. It is now thoroughly 
^ established, that mankind multiply at all limea ai 
^m as they can obtain the means uf subsistence ; nothing 



can add to tlie namber of people which docs not aug- 
ment the means of subsistence ; nothing can cbeck the 
natural tendency to inciease which does not check the 
increase of the means of subsistence. But the means 
cf subsistence, and the material instruments by which 
we facilitate the production of the means of subsistence, 
ore £tll included under the term wealth. Thus an in- 
quiry into the laws which regulate the production of 
wealth, is an inquiry into tlie laws which regulate the 
increase or the decrease of the people, and by their in- 
crease or decreose we judge of national prosperity. 

Without entering into any detailed examination of the 
natural laws regulating production and distribution, for 
the developement of them belongs to the body of the 
work, 1 have pointed out the natural principle of nation- 
al increase, and the natural law which is the basis of all 
production ; and seeing that these are permanent and 
immutable, believing also that all their consequences 
are at all times as much regulated and controlled by 
natural laws as any part of the universe, — admitting 
thut thty may be complicated and numerous, — I con- 
tend, 08 our welfare depends on a knowledge of theni, 
that we arc as capable of discorering and arranging them 
into a science, as weare ofdiscovering and arranging the 
laws, almost as complicated, which regulate the various 
affinities of the material world ; many of which are at 
present known and acted on with singular advantage ; 
and our knowledge of which constitutes the science of 
chemistry. 

-But social regulations, as well as natural laws also 

infiuence the production and distribution of wealth. 

Both the permanent institutions of society, the form 

«f its government — as is illustrated by Spain and 

o5 
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England, by Turkey and the United States of Am^ 
rica — and the varying laws for the regulation of trad^ 
tlie acts of administTation intended to add to the weald 
of society, or to r^ulate its distribution, hare a mani. 
fest inSaenre, both on the quantity produced, and the 
maimer in which it is disposed of. Taxes, when 1^ 
vied, as is generally the case, to maintain in idleneaa 
useless, or even worse than useless, individuals — dieir 
labour being more pernicious than total idleness — 
lessen the natural rewards of industry, prevent produc- 
tion, and alter the distribution of what is prodaced. 
Commercial prohibitions cumpel us to employ more la- 
bour than is necessary to obtain the prohibited commo- 
dity. Thev also curb the spirit of enterprise, and im- 
pede production, by checking the progress of know- 
ledge and the acquirement of skill. 

The corn laws of this country — to take an example of 
a social regulation influencing both production and di»- 
tribution — compel all those who eat bread to give a 
greater quantity of labour to obtain it than nature re- 
quires ; or they make us pay from fifteen to twenty thil- 
lings more for a quarter of wheat, than would otherwise 
be necessary ; and they alter distribution, by putting, 
(through the medium of exchange, it must be remark- 
ed.) a part of the sum thus abstracted from the con- 
sumers into the pockets of the landlords. 

These examples have been stated only to prove that 
there are two distinct classes of circomstances, — or 
natural circumstances, independent of alt governments, 
and social circumstances, derived from governments, — 
which influence both the production and the distribu- 
tion of wealth. The science of political economy, when 
complete, embraces both these classes of circumstances, 
ftnd has no other limit than the wbolk of them. But 
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with the latter 1 shall not concern myself. The regu- 
lations resulting from goTemment, which influence the 
wealth of society, are so nutiierous — there being, per- 
haps, not one which hag not this effect, that I mast 
necessarily act on the principle of excluding all notice 
of them from this work, except as they may incident- 
ally illustrate the natural circumstances, to the consi- 
deration of which it will be chiefly cuulined. 

It is necessary, however, to remark, that each of these 
two classes of circumstances must be treated in a per- 
fectly distinct manner. " The natural laws," says M. 
Say, " which determine the prosperity of nations, their 
wealth, and civilizatiun," are nut the work of man ; 
by analysis and obserration we discover, we do not ea- 
tablish them.* We have finit, therefore, to discover all 
the natural circumstances which inilnence production 
and distribution at all times and places ; and by them, 
ai B teat, we examine the effects of social regulations. 
Before we can possibly tell what influence is exercised 
by the latter, we must ascertain all the former. " They 
domineer," says M. Say, " over the men who domi- 
neer over others, and never are they violated with im- 
punity." They ought to be the rule of our conduct, 
and we must first ascertain the rule, before we can dis- 
cover in what respect and degree it has been followed 
or forsaken. We ought always to remember, that all 
inquiries into the production and distribution of wealth, 
according to some present or pre-existing state of so- 
ciety ; or as both may be limited and influenced by 
regulations emanating from governments, or constitu- 

ktions of society, the offspring, perhaps, of some palpa- 
ble violation of the natural laws of distribution, if not 
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of production; though not wholly vi 
must be shallow and imperfect. 

We must make a distinction also, as to whether there 
can be, or not, a science of these different classes of cir- 
cumstances. Of the natural laws and circumstances 
which regulate the production and distribution of wealth 
— they being as permanent and ascertainable as any 
other of the laws regulating the material world — there 
may be a science ; but there can be no science of the 
regulations of any one government, or of all govern- 
ments, for they vary, according to no discoverable rule, 
both of themselves and in relation to the ever alter- 
ing circumstances of the people, for whom they are 
made. There may be a science of the natural prin- 
ciples by which legislators ought to regulate their con- 
duct, but there can be no science of their decrees. 

Both natural circumstances and social laws have, at 
present, a mingled and a varied influence on every po- 
litical economical question. For example : a had sea- 
son, which destroys the crops, and the increase of po- 
pulation, which obliges men to plough up heaths, to 
cultivate moors, and io pulverise rocks into soil, are 
both natural circumstances, which have a tendency to 
enhance the price of the necessaries of life. But a 
law forbidding the importation uf grain from countries 
where the season may have been more favourable, where 
the land is more fertile, or corn from any circumstances 
not BO dear, has, it is plain, precisely the same tendency 
as a bad season or an increase of population. It re- 
quires, therefore, atall times, great care to distinguish 
between the effects of natural and unalterable circum- 
stances, and of social regulation^. Unless we do so, 
it is not possible for any man to tell how much of the 
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misery we suffer, or the prosperity we enjoy, results 
from the laws of nature, and how niucli from the in- 
stitutions of the lawgiver. Unfortunately, this dis- 
tinction is seldom made with accuracy even by philo- 
sophers, and it never is mode at all by the great mass 
of mankind. We are, therefore, perpetually liable to 
praise or censure our rulers without just reason, and to 
call on them to interfere where they cannot possibly 
do any good. They always profit by such calls to ex- 
tend their power ; and in the great majority of cases 
men are doomed to servitude by their own ignorance 
and their own impatience. 

It is from not carefully distinguishing, which is ne- 
cessary at all times, between these two classes of circum- 
stances, that most of the disputes, and many of the mis- 
takes relative to political economical tjuestions arise. 
Men attribute to nature the evil which is caused by social 
institutions, and are led by their reverence, or rather 
their idolatry of the wisdom of their ancestors, to doubt 
the wisdom of the Deity. It is the mingled infiuence, 
also, of these two classes of circumstances, they mo- 
difying, correcting, and controlling one another, in 
modes more numerous than observation has yet dis- 
covered and classified, which makes political eco- 
nomy — independent of the passions and powerful in- 
terests which are wounded by its discussions — the most 
complicated, perhaps, and difficult of all the natural sci- 
ences. Whatever may be the operation and effects of 
natural laws and circumstances, which is what we are 
principally interested in knowing, — whether beneficta] 
or otherwise,— it is almost impossible to discover them, 
because they haVe never been permitted fully and 
iairly to operate. lu truth, their plain, straight-fbr- 
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ward effects, by which alone we ca 
have not been culled into existence. Kings and law- 
makers, thinking themselves iviser thnji Nature, hare 
disdained to consult her decrees ; and without inquir- 
ing into them, have checked, limited, controlled, and 
perverted them. To distinguish, therefore, between 
the effects of the natural laws regulating the progress 
of wealth, ivhich are at no time easily discovered, re- ■ 
quires now, when they are blended ^vith the effects of 
legislative enactments, the most diligent and careful 
scrutiny. The former, like a deep and mighty river, 
flow, when uninterrupted, so smoothly onward, that we 
are not apt to notice their progress, and must set up 
marks, or cast something on their surface, to be sensible 
of their course. The latter, like the giant rocks which 
hem the river's fertilizing flow, inform us, terribly in- 
deed, bv poverty, misery, and social convulsions, of 
the interruptions to the course of nature ; but what- 
ever comes into collision with the two elements is de- 
stroyed by their conflict, and we cannot distinguish 
whether the cause of the mischief is the impetuosity of 
nature's stream, or the stubborn resistance of the legis- 
lative rocks. 

To have established the fact that two classes of cir- 
cumstances influence the production and distribution of 
wealth ; and to have pointed out two different modes 
of treating them ; proving the possibility of forming a 
science of the natural circumstance, and the impossi- 
bility of constructing a science of human laws, enables 
us to relieve political economy from some of the odium 
cast on it of late. It is not, as is generally supposed, 
a meddling, factious, ambitious science, — not a political 
Bcience, prescribing regulations for society, or dictating 



duties to men ; it only examines such regulations as 
have an influence on wealth, aud it ipeuks no con- 
demnation but what nature commands, leaving men to 
obey or not, as tliev list. It does not preiend to say 
what men will do, but it saya the consequences of their 
Bctiona, some of which it endeavours to trace, are in- 
evitable. It aims at ascertaining the natural circum- 
stances which regulate the production of wealth, and 
it records some of those instincts ivhich lead man, like 
other animals, to seek happiness by means appropriate 
and peculiar to his condition. It presumes not to 
direct these instincts, but expressly declares that this 
is a matter for private judgment, and must be left to 
private men. It takes no notice of the arts of life ; it 
does not pretend to explain the principles of mechanics, 
agriculture, or chemistry ; it dues not therefore point 
out, as is said by some authors, Ihe means by which the 
industry of man may be rendered most productive. 
To find these means is the great object of alt the arts 
of life, which all united, cannot, in fact, accomplish. No 
man can say how industry may be rendered viost pro- 
ductive; for this is the continually varying result of 
the practical knowledge of all mankind. Rejecting all 
notice of the arts, political economy can never inform 
us how the hand may be made skilful. The science 
observes the close connexion between individual gain 
snd the general welfare ; but it does not pretend to 
direct the operations of the merchant, the trader, or 
the farmer, any more than those of the engineer ; nor 
the labour of the ship-owner, any more tban those of 
the shipwright and smith. The utmost extent of its 
utility in promoting opulence is, that statesmen may 
learn from it, if they, being among the most bigoted. 
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ignorant, and presuinptuous of mankind, are capnble of 
learning any thin-;, how they may cease to check ihat 
production, whicli they, like the science itself, t 
poHsibl; promote. 

I take leave also to say distinctly, in opposition to 
the conduct of those who, of late, have carried political 
economy into Parliament, and endeavoured to substi- 
tute, as the basis of legislation, tlieir imperfect know- 
ledge, for the much mure imperfect knowledge, I am 
ready to admit, of previous legislators, that this v 
the science corresponds strictly with the writings sind 
views of Dr. Smith. The IVealih of Nalions may be 
considered as consisting of two parts : in the first, the 
author expounds, as far as he had discovered them, the 
natural laws which influence the prosperity of indivi- 
duals and nations ; and, in the other, he examines the 
effects of a great number of social regulations. He be- 
gins, by describing the effects of division of labour, 
which, he says, springs from a " natural propnisih/ ti 
truck or barter, peculiar to the human animal-"' III 
insists, in various places, on the love of saving and 
accumularion ; and on the general desire for happines) 
and comfort, as correcting the errors of the legislator 
" Men," he lays it down as a principle, " naluralia 
esert their industry, when they are secure of enjoyingita 
fruits, to better their condition, and to acquire, not only 
the necessaries, but the ( 
of life." In other parts of his work he e 
laws of primogeniture and entail, corporations, boun- 
ties, colonial regulations, the navigation acts, &c. &c. ; 
and we tind him censuring such laws a.nd systems, 

• Wealth of Nulloiis, Book I. Cliap. l.andir. 



as oppose the " natural courie of opulence," bnt 
he never once takes on himself the functions of it legis- 
lator, and prescribes laws for the regulation of society. 
Having discovered in the division of labour, at least one 
natural nource Jbr CONTINUALLY increasing productive 
fiomer, for he says, " all things would gradually have 
become cheaper," — " with all those improvements of 
productive power to which the division of labour gives 
occasion," had it not been "for Ike appropriation of 
land, and Ike accumitlalion of stock,"* he inferred the ex- 
istence of natural laws, regulating, prescribing, and con- 
trolling, in the n)ost minute detail, the vast subject of 
the production and diijtribution of weulth ; to which the 
principles adopted by the human legislator, except that 
they may cause infinite mischief, bear the same rela- 
tion as the astronomical theories of Ptolemy and Des- 
cartes bear to the laws which regulate, also in minute 
detail, the motions of the planets. His booh treats 
imperfectly, I readily admit, of an important part of the 
natural history of the animal man. It describes some 
of his social Itabiludes and instincts, and their beneficial 
effects, as other natural philosophers describe the gre- 
garious habitudes and instincts of the bee and the 
beaver. He never thought of correcting or controlling 
these, hut only of discovering and recording them. He 
laboured philosophically to show, that individual and 
national prosperity have their source in the natural 
wants, passions, and affections of individuals ; and as- 
suming that nature willed the happiness of our species, 
he endeavoured to prove, that in contriving the means, 
■he did not wait for the doubtful help of Kings and 

• Weulth of Nation^ Book I. Cliap. VIII. 
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Parliaments. Naj-, more, he demonstrated, of every 
one of their laws and regulations which he eiamined, 
that they had impeded, and in some cases, ruined the 
prosperity, they benevolently or ambitiously pretended 
to promote. 

Thus the inject of political economy is to discover 
ALL the natural laws and circumstances, which influ.- 
ence and regulate the production of wealth. It has no 
other limit or scope than all these L-iws. Having dis- 
covered them, it examine) by tbem the consequences of 
social regulations as far as they influence wealth ; but 
warned by the experience of the injury already inflicted 
on our race by the regulations ofthe best and wisest law- 
givers, it presumes not to dictate laws for the govern- 
ment of society. It looks on man as a part of the great 
system of the universe, and supposes that his conduct 
is influenced, regulated, and controlled or punished, in 
every minute particular, by permanent and invariable 
laws, in the same manner as the growth of plants, the 
chemical combinations of matter, and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. This supposition may be erroneous, 
and, if true, it may not be possible for us to discover 
these laws; which is what I understand to be main- 
tained by those, if they have any meaning in their words, 
who assert, that there can he no such science as po- 
litical economy. A diflference of opinion, teeming with 
more important and numerous consequences, including, 
in fitct, every question which can ever be mooted con- 
cerning the organization of society, does not exist. I 
trust, however, that I have already satisfied the reader 
of the passible existence of the science ; and I hope, 
therefore, he will feel no reluctance to follow me in my 
future endeavours to develope the natural laws r^u- 
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lating production and distribution ; some of which aie 
nniversally known, others are acknowledged and acted 
on, and of all, the existence is implied in every attempt 
to show, that the regulations of government, the grant- 
ing of monopolies and bounties, the impoEing heavy 
duties and prohibitions, interfere with and disturb the 
natural course of national prosperity. 

It would be wrong, perhaps, were I to conclude the in- 
troduction without informing the reader, that the view 
here given of the foundations of the science differs very 
much from that of late adapted in this country. Hereit 
is now generally called after foreign authors the science 
of values; a most limited, and, perhaps, even useless de- 
finition ; confining the science, were the definition fol- 
lowed, to only a small part of it, and affording no expla- 
nation whatever of its most interesting phenomena. 
This view originated, I believe, in Prance ; and it is not 
a little curious, that both the name and the arrangement 
given to the science by Dr. Smith, should have been 
superseded in his own country, and even among those 
persons who are proud to call him their master and the 
founder of the science, by the name and arrangement of 
his French commentators. It appears still more curi- 
ous when it is recollected, that Dr. Smith has endea- 
voured, in one part of hia great work, to combat the 
then existing systems of political economy ; — showing, 
in fact, that the science which pretended, under this 
name, to add to the wealth of the people through the 
instrumentality of government, had and could have no 
existence. 

Of the vast importance of political economy, as I 
have explained its object, I shall not at present say one 
word. If in the course of developing its truths, as far ai 
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they are known, I cannot make it appear of importance 
to the reader ; if I do not bring before him circumstances 
in which he finds himself personally interested ; if I 
cannot rouse in him a conviction, that it relates to facts 
with which his duty towards himself and his fellow 
men require him to be acquainted ; I, for one, shall be 
content to believe, that the science is of less conse- 
quence to mankind than good novels, and not half so 
amusing. 
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NATURAlj CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH INFLUENCE 
THE PRODUCTIVE POWER OF LABOUR. 



CHAPTER I. 

KENTAL AND BODILY LABOUR. PUODVOTIVB LABODB. 

T<Ta speciea of labour ; the labour of observing ibe lawi of the 
material world, and of i^rcyiag the mi-ans suggested hy obser- 
vation iutci esecutiun — lUustrBtions of both Both equally 

useful. — All labour productive which procurei thu labourer'i 
(ubstscence Opposite opinioD and practice. 

It has been shown in the Introduction, that labour 
creates all wealth ; and also, that the law which con- 
demns us to eat bread by the sweat of our brow, is in 
so for imprinted on the material world, that it gives 
wealth and bread to labour, and to labour only. Thus 
we have at once two species of labour to which it be- 
hoves us to attend ; viz. the labour of observing and 
ascertaining by what means the material world will give 
us most wealth, and the labour of carrying those meana, 
when ascertained, into execution. For the sake of dis- 
tinction, I shall call the former mental, the latter bo- 
dily, or muscular labour. Unless we keep this distinc- 
tion in view, and are at all times aware of the equal 
necessity for observing the laws of the material world. 
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and for carrying observation into practice, we shall not 
comprehend the complicated phenomena of production. 
Those also wbo work chiefly with their hands, may be 
apt to over-estimate their share in producing wealth ; 
and those whose husiness it is chiefly to ohserve, may 
look down, as, in fact, they now do, with somewhat of 
disdain on those who execute wliat ohservation dictates. 
But heyond observing the laws which regulate the ma- 
terial world, and currying those observationa into exe- 
cution by manual labour, there is no other element 
necessary to produce wealth. 

The folly of exalting either of these species of laboor 
at the expense of the other, as is done by literary 
people, and patronising governments, may be made evi- 
dent, by remarking, that both of them are eqnally 
necessary to production, and are practised by almost 
every individual. The most familiar and, perhaps, 
useful example of mental labour, which leads to the 
prodiiction of wealth, is the continued attention re- 
quired for months or years, to learn any manual art, 
but for which there would be neither skill nor dex- 
terity. Mental labour frequently terminates in mus- 
cular adroitness ; as for example, in the case of a silk- 
weaver, who, after a. long apprenticeship and consi- 
derable practice, becomes able to weave all kinds of 
patterns: or it may terminate in adding to the powers 
of the mind itself; it may give, for example a capa- 
city to invent machines, after a man has laboriously 
studied the laws of mechanics, observed the powers of 
external nature, or diligently ascertained the proper- 
ties of different bodies. Unless there be mental labour, 
there can he no manual dexterity ; and no capability of 
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iDventing machines. It therefore is essential to pro- 
duction. 

After the weaver has acquired his skill, lias ascer- 
tained the tenacity of silk, and best'modes of weaving 
it, he sits doivn at his loom, and hy muscular labour, 
combined with continued observation and attention, he 
produces a portion of that beautiful manufacture. The 
machinist, in like manner, makes the instrument he 
has before onljr thought of ; or makes a model of it ; 
repeated essays and multiplied observations being re- 
quired before he can realize his theoretical conceptions 
in aoUd materials. These are examples of bodily la- 
bour : and it is unquestionably as necessary to complete 
the production of a piece of silk, or any other commo- 
dity, or a machine of any description, as meutal labour. 

As the facility or difficulty of acquirinp; the power 
to exercise different species of labour is sometimes 
mentioned as a reason why there should be different 
rates of wages ; it is of some consequence to remark, 
that both mental and bodily labour are practised by al- 
most every individual. ' Thus the statesman, the law- 
yer, or the physician, each of whom derives his salary 
principally &om his mental exertions or mental skill, 
also labours with his body, though in a less degree than 
a ploughman or a shoemaker. One writes his orders, 
another his opinion, or he goes into court and speaks ; 
and the third, after feeling his patient's pulse, writes 
a prescription. Thus also the ploughman, the cotton- 
apinner, or even the man who breaks stones on the road, 
each of whom derives his salary principally from his 
bodily exertions, labours, though in a much less de- 
gree, with his mind. The ploughman must note that 
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his farrows be straight ; the ootton-spamier must wstdi 
his pims^ and tack the broken thread together bj Iiis 
mind guided hands; the stcme-breaker most exert a 
oobsiderable d^ree of skiU and dexterity in breakup 
all the stones of nearly the same sixe, and he must 
carefully observe that they are spread equally crver 
erery part of the road. , 

The meanest labourer must use some mental 
tion, and much of the most comm<m labour is now 
dered easy of acquisition by the transmitted habita^ 
knowledge, and sldU of fnrmer generations ; or it ap- 
pears easy because acquired in youth. There is, there- 
fore, much less reason than is sometimes imagined for 
different species of labour being differently rewarded. 
Easy labour is only transmitted skill. The paroita 
and ancestors of common labourers served an appren- 
ticeship for them> and handed down to them their dex* 
terity as an inheritance. For this they are as mucit 
entitled to a remuneration as other men are for trans- 
mitted property ; or for the time they employ in learn- 
ing an art, which, from its comparative newness, is not 
so easy of acquisition. 

We find, in the progress of society, that men confine 
themselves to different species of mental and bodily la- 
bour. One man, for example, attends only to chemis- 
try, and another to mathematics ; a third does nothing 
but guide the plough, and a fourth busies himself only 
in making perfumery. In consequence of this sepa- 
ration of employments, a question has been raised, as to 
what species of labour is productive ; and long before 
any rational solution was offered of the question, go- 
vernments, with that pre-eminently igncmmt pre- 
sumption for which they have ever been uictinguished. 
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b^an to encourage, or repress, different species of la- 
bour. Under some circumsluncea tiiey have giren 
bounties to promote the cultivation of the ground ; \ia- 
der others, to stimulate the bringing commoditiea from 
abrmid, or to the exportation of those made at home ; 
under others again, they have endeavoured with all 
their power, to make their subjects manufacture the 
raw produce of their o>vn or of foreign countries. The 
monstrous folly of this interference is fully proved, by 
its having been shown, that all labour, in which indivi- 
duals voluntarily engage, is productive to them and the 

" All wealth," says a French writer,* " is at present 
the result of two or more different species of industry. 
Without mutual assistance there could be no complete 
production, and the respective products of each la- 
bourer cannot be compared, because neither is complete 
without the other. Bread is the result of the industry 
of the reaper, the thresher, the miller, and of the 
haker, as well as of the industry of the ploughman and 
of the sower. Without the mutual labour of the flax- 
drcsser, the spinner, and the weaver, the flax, which 
also costs the farmer much and diversified trouble to 
produce it, could not be converted into linen, and it 
would be thrown aside as a noisome pestilential weed. 
The inquiry to ascertain which of these species of la- 
Iwur is most productive or most advantageous, is like 
an inquiry to ascertain which of our two legs is of most 
service in walking." 

It is impossible, therefore, to distinguish which of 
the various species of industry practised in a well-peo- 

• TUb Marqiiis Oaruier. 
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pled country is most productive, or moat useful, 
of them seem equally necessary, and every species i 
labour, whether mental or bodily, must equally I 
called productive, if it procure a subsistence for hiiii*! 
who practises it.^ 

Of sucb labour as is intended for the labourer's oww 
immediate gratification, which constitutes, in an ad- 
vanced state of society, a very small part uf the whole, 
nothing can be said in a political-economical point of 
view. It may be wicked or it may be wise ; it may be 
Aivolous or it may be important ; but it has its begin- 
ning and its termination with the individual ; and 
though the mwalist may think it worthy of remark, the 
economist rejects it from his science. In general, how- 
ever, labour is directed towards the production of some 
commodity for sale, and whenever it procures the indi- 
vidual his subsistence, it is productive to him : it sup- 
plies his wants, and it must supply some of the wuit&> 
or afiord some gratification to others, or they would not 
buy its products. Whenever labour is voluntarily paid 
for, or its products are freely purchiised, and the la- 
bourer can live by his labour, we must presume that it 
is productive both to him and the buyers. No in- 
dustry is unproductive but that, the produce of which no 
person will buy, and which does not contribute to the 
individual's subsistence or gratificatitai. This descrip- 
tioo includes nations as well as individuals. If a na- 
tion reward any species of industry, it is plainly pro^ 
ductive to those who exercise it ; and what better c 
terion can we possibly have of its being productive to J 
the nation, than that the nation thus rewards i 

It will be found of importance to establish the prin- 
ciple of all labour being productive, which enables tha I 
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labourer to subsist. The object in labouring ia to sup- 
ply the indiTidual'a wants. Nature gave him his fa- 
culties and powers for this purpose ; for this purpose 
only, and not for the jiuTpose of supplying the wants 
of other men whom she equally endoiyed. If his labour, 
IN ADDITION to supplying Ills own wants, will supply 
the wants of other persons, will enable him to rear up a 
^mily, and pay taxes, rent, and profit, so muck the 
better ; the society may increase the faster ; but if hji 
labour is cot so productive, if it only enable him to 
subsist, replacing whatevtr tools, seed, corn, &c. he 
may use in the prei>aration of his subsistence, includ- 
ing, of course, his clothing, house, furniture, &C., so 
that his condition is not gradually deteriorated, his la- 
bour is productive, filore than comfortable subsistence 
is not required, and Nature probably intended that 
each individual should subsist himself and his family. 
As long as his labour produces his subsistence, he may 
Uve on, and may enjoy life till the natural period of itc 
diasolntion. Fortunately, indeed, productive power is 
seldom so limited, and never when men labour in con- 
junction. Each labourer, in nil civilized societiea, 
maintains many persons. The importance of establish- 
ing the principle that all labour is productive which 
subsists the labourer, arises from the prevalent theories 
relative to capital, and the universal practice uf capi- 

It is maintained, for esample, that labour is not 
productive, and, in fact, the labourer is not allowed to 
wwk, unless, in addition to replacing whatever he iiaea 
ur consumes, and comfortably subsisting himself, liisla- 
bour also gives a proUt to the capitalist on all the capital 
which he uses or consumes, while engaged in produc- 
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ing ; or unless his labour produces a great deal more' 
in the present state of society, than will suffice for 
his own comfortable subsistence. Capitalists becoming 
the proprietors of all the wealth of the society^ as it is 
produced^ agct on this principle^ and never — as the 
rule — ^will they suffer labourers to have the means of 
subsistence, unless they have a confident expectation 
that their labour will produce a profit over and above 
their own subsistence. This is so palpable a violation 
of the natural principle above stated^-^it is so com- 
pletely the principle of slavery, to starve the labourer, 
unless his labour will feed his master as well as him- 
self, that we must not be surprised if we should find it 
one of the chief causes, wherever it exists, and it exists 
almost universally, of tlie poverty and wretchedness of 
the labouring classes. To develope this truth belongs 
to another part of this book ; but it was impossible to 
speak of productive labour without pointing out its 
extreme limit, and without adverting, as well to the 
opposite theory, as to the social practice, which con- 
demns men to starvation, unless their labour will pro- 
duce much more than they require for their own use or 
consumption. 

Having brought before the reader the equal utility 
of mental and muscular exertion ; and having esta- 
blished the fact, that all labour is productive which 
subsists the labourer ; I shall proceed to point out the 
important effects which, in the progress of society, are 
produced by mental labour or observation; and en- 
deavour to explain the natural law by which it in- 
creases productive power, and by which knowledge ia 
continually augmented in society. 
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CHAPTER U. 

INFLUENCE OP OBSBKVATION AND KNOWLBDGE. 

luSuence of kcowlEd^ not noticed by econnimatg [ill very lately. 
— Mr. Say'i npinion — Knowledge necessary to preserve eiisl- 
eace. — lu influence in agriculture. — Eiample of fallows, uid 
green cropa — Potatom — Their effects on pupuistion, particu- 
larly in Ireland Source of iigriculturid improvement. — 

Wheat, and other grain, not found ■growing wild Subgiatenc* 

augmented liy ibe discoveries of Beukels, as to curing herring!!. 
— Increaae of productive power by improvement in navigation, 

: raaraplified by the price of tea — Effects of our increaud know. 

. ledge of magnetism. — Sconomical advantages of the safety 

lamp — Steam-engines The cotton manufacture — Gas-lights. 

All improvemeuts depend on observation. 

In Tie Wealth nfNalions there are liumherless scat- 
tered remarks, which show that Dr. Smith was aware 
of the influence of knowledge in adding to productive 
power ; yet he has not dedicated any part of his book 
expressly to this subject. He has made no attempt 
whatever to explain the natural laws which regulate the 
increase of knowledge ; and he has not examined the 
enactments of the legislator, witb-a view to ascertain 
in what respect or degree they promote or retard our 
acquaintance with the laws which regulate the material 
world. His successors in this country have humbly 
imitated his example. Some brief observations may he 
found in their writings, particularly in Mr. flI'Cullocli's 
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last work, " The Principles of Political Economy, 
the influence iif knowledge, but they have never 
of it aa a distinct and leading principle. The _ 
circumstance which Dr. Smitli brought prominentty 
forward, as adding to productive power, was divi- 
sion of labour, to which his successors have added, 
accumulalion of capital, and no farther pri^esa wad 
made up to a late period, in explaining the natural' 
laws which influence and regulate prodi 

Monsieur Say, a well known and deservedly cele- 
brated political economist, has at length placed the 
effects of obserration and knowledge in a proper jmint 
of view, and claimed for them that pre-eminence they 
justly deserve, as the great elements of augmenting 
productive power. In one of his latest publications, he 
says, " I do not pretend to dispute the great importance 
which Mr. Storch, following Adam Smith, attributes 
to the division of labour. Its advantages in satisfying 
the wants of man are immense. But there is another 
and a more efficient cause of the fruitfulneas of pro- 
duction, viz, , the art of profiting by the powera of na- 
ture,— by that gratuitoua action which is lost in moat 
cases, but which is so fruitful in results when we kno^ 
how to employ it.* 

It is ohrioTia, that till some knowledge has beeq 
obtained of the laws which govern the material world, 
it must be difficult to preserve eustence, and impossible 
to augment wealth. Men must have observed the 
kabiludei of plants, and the qualities of different soila, 
before they could successfully have cultivated the 
ground. They must have carefully noted the natural 
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return of seed-time and harvest, and have become sen- 
sible uf the probable effects of casting grain into the 
earth, before they could anticipate, from what at tirsl 
appears to be only waste, a rich return at the end of a 
few months. Possessing ckknowledge, however, of the 
couriie of the seasons, of the nature of plants, and of 
the properties of the soil, as well as of the processes by 
which the effects of the snn, of light, and of air, may 
be made most efficacious in promoting vegetation, we 
can, with comparatively little muscular exertion, pro- 
cure a great abuiidance and variety of vegetable food. 
As all the animals which we consume live on vege- 
tables, we are able by this same knowledge, knowing 
also their instincts and properties, to obtain a great 
quantity of animal food. A people acquainted with 
the art of agriculture, must, it is plain, be better able 
to nourish theniselves with ease, and to obtain the raw 
materials of several most important manufactures, 
than a. people ignorant of this art. On account of its 
great utility, the discoverer of a new and useful plant, 
the inventor of an improved agricultural process, the 
importer of some better and cheaper method of cultiva^ 
tion, or of some before unknown vegetable, has, in all 
ages of the world, been regarded as a general bene- 
&ctor. Though agriculture does not supply us with 
the most striking examples of observation adding to 
productive power, yet even in this neglected and gene- 
rally speaking, slave-practised art, we may find nu- 
merous examples of the hand of the labourer having 
been rendered productive by the observations of the 
philosopher. 

To say nothiog of tliose improved means invented 
within the last fifty years, for procuring, smelting, and 
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forging iron ; tlie results of our progress in chemicsl 
knowledge .[which have diminished to a great extent the 
labour necessary to make all agricultural instruments, 
of which iron is one of the materials ; and to saj 
nothing of those machines, the fruit of observation, 
such as improved ploughs, threshing-machines, drills, 
efi;., by which the labour necessary to grow and prepare 
corn for the market, has been abridged, — though it 
seems that many useful processes, such as drilling, by 
which much seed corn is saved, and horse-hoeing, by 
which the ground is kept clean, and only those plants 
suffered to vegetate which are of use to us, could not 
be practised except in a country where the art of tht 
smith had attained a singular degree of perfection, — 
to say notliiag of these circumstances, though it is at 
I times worthy of observation, that improvement in 
ts, apparently the most remote frdoi each other, tend 
aterifllly to lighten labour in both ; let ua only con- 
aider what has been effected in modern times by the 
introduction of new crops and new methods of tillage. 

An intelligent agriculturist," says M. Say, " after 
having for many years lUowed hia fields to remain idle 
every third year, took it into his head^ that the lajid 
might, during that year, give him a supply of green 
crops, which without exhausting the soil, would enable 
him, to fatten sheep to manure his land, and to have 
both wool and mutton for sale. He was indebted for 
improvenient to his comeplion of a better method 
mploying the j)Owsts of the soil, which supplies 
flifferent nourishment for wheat and for beet-root, or 
turnips ; so that the nourishment for the wheat is re- 
'■tored and augmented at the same time that the soil is 
^Jffodndng green crops. The result of this conception 
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is, that the whole produce of the land, under this species 
of management, has heen increased one third."' 

M. Say is wrong, perhaps, in ascribing this improve- 
ment to a chance conception. It was the result of 
continued observation ; and its advantages had to be 
shoivn by repeated experimentSj before it was adopted 
on those soils where fallows can he dispensed with. 
He alsu estimates much too high the advantages of 
the conception : for farther experience has shown, that 
fallows cannot always be advantageously dispensed 
with on ail soils. But there can be ao doubt, by 
the agriculturist having recourse to them much less 
frequently than formerly, together with the introduc- 
tion into husbandry of several different green crops, 
by which a greater number of cattle can be kept at all 
times, and subsistence secured for them through the 
winter, ensuring the agriculturist against the loss of 
them ; by which, therefore, not only the quantity of 
animal food, but also the quantity of manure, and ulti- 
mately the quantity of corn are increased, — that the pro- 
duce of what is sometimes ridiculously called our old 
worn-out soil, lias been augmented, without adding to 
labour, fully one-third within the last century. 

The introduction of potatoes into European hus- 
bandry is another example of improvement effected in 
agriculture by observation and knowledge. They were 
brought from Amenica to Europe, either by Sir Walter 
Raleigh or under his influence, it is generally suppose], 
ftbout the year 1586.t, An acre of land cultivated with 
this root, will yield, it is stated by competent autho- 

■ NolM lo Ceurs d'Eoonomie, voL i. p. 167. 

f HiM«ry of Cultivated V^etsbles, by Henry PhillijM. Art. 
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lity,' rather more than tirice as much food a» iirhea 
cultivated with wheat- We are indebted, therefore, 
to the observation, that potatoes were good food, and 
to the consequent introductiMi of them iiito Etirape, 
hr a capability of doubling the quantity of BubsiBtence, 
raised from a given apace, with about an equal quantity 
of labour. This compurison, be it remarked also, is not 
made with the spontaneous productions of the ground, 
but with its produce, under a species of cultinttion, 
which is itself the result of numberless observaiitRis, 
and ages of practice ; and of knowledge handed down, 
increasing as it descended, &om generation to genera- 
tion, and transmitted from country to country. 

But this view does not show all the advantages of 
introducing potatoes into European husbandry. They 
are supposed to be better than either turnips or cab- 
bages for fattening cattle, and they can be seemed 
against the severities of winter, which are apt to de- 
stro]r both the others. The nourishment they contaam 
for man can also be easily extracted, preserved in a dry 
itate, and if necessary, be transmitted, like flour, &om 
*ne place to another. Moreover, they are very useM 
ns a first crop for land, which has not before been ctil- 
tivated ; and but for them, much of that which hag 
Iwen brought under tillage in this country, ivithin the 
kst ceotury, would, from not aJFording a profit, have re- 
mained a neglected waste. 

The introduction of this root into husbandry bus had 
no inconsiderable effects, therefore, on the power and 
lesources of this empire. JBy its use, which is now ge- 
neral nearly throughout Europe, population -has been 
everywhere increased : but in Ireland, which possesses 
a climate and soil peculiarly favourable to potatoes, it 

* EncydopEdia of Agticultura, by J. C. Loudon, p. 7S4. 
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■baa \teen astoniebingly multiplied. In 1672, the po~ 
pulatian of that country was estimated at 1,320,000; 
in 1821, it was very little short of 7.000,000; a rate 
of increase hardly anywhere met with except in the 
United States of America. The greater number of 
these people live almost exclusively on potatoes ; so 
that they are indebted for their nourishment, and even 
for their existence, to a root originally brought from the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean.* 

I say nothing of the effects, both moral and commer- 
ciaj, of the great majority of a notion consenting to 
subsist, witliout seeking greater comforts and enjoy- 
ments, on the smallest possible quantity of the cheapest 
possible food, to which the misery of the Irish peasan- 
try is attributed ; though to suppose that the great ma- 
jority of any people, do or will voluntarily consent to 
any bucIi degradation, is directly at variance with the 
desire inherent in the human heart of obtaining more 
and more enjoyment ; I only quote the increased return 
for labour, the result of some voyager bringing potatoes 
from America, as an example of the influence of ob- 

' Should I hereafter aatinfj' the reader tliat ihe increase of 
population is tlie chief nalutal circumstance wWch promotes 
the increaae of k non-ledge, »n<l which extends division of labour ; 
thus augmenting pmdunive pover, not mereJy in ihe simple 
ratio of [be Increase in the number of Isbuuren, but in the ajm- 
pound ratio of this increase, multijilied by the effects of know- 
ledge, and difision of labour, whatever the]' may be, he will then 
'perceive, that every improvement, which, like the introduetion 
of potatoea into husbandry, augments the means of sabsistencB, 
Jb a cause, by increasing the number of people, of multiplying to 
an astonishing degree the productive power of our species. 
Consequently, the view >pveii in the text uf the advantages of 
such improvements, as udd to uur means of subsistence, is ess^n^ 
tially incomplete, and falls far short of what actually occurs. 
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Hervetion and knowledge in adding to prodoctii'C^ 
power. To guard against being misunderstoiKi, I mast 
remark, Lowever, that the unhappy situation nf tlie Iritk 
peasantry has no connection whatever mth the food they 
Ruhaist on. The peasantry and the labourera of eveij 
country of Europe, whether their productive poiver be 
great like that of the labourers of England, or small like 
that of the peasantry of Poland ; and whether they baTC 
been accnatomed to subsist on wheatenhreadas in France 
or on potstoes as in Ireland, are all in a nearly equally 
destitute condition. The poverty of the Irish labour^ 
therefore, is not caused by his living on potatoes. 

To obtain food at the least possible cost, is the great 
object of all agricultural improvements ; and in this 
respect, potatoes, as a crop, are to be preferred to wheat, 
as agriculture itself is to be preferred to lishing and 
hunting. That this general natural principle should 
seem not to hold good ae to Ireland, is not a reasrai 
for condemning it ; but for our setting ourselves dili- 
gently to work, to find out those social causes, which, in 
that country, turn what are in every other country the 
bouiities and the blessings of Nature into curses. I shall 
not enter farther into this subject than to quote » 
passage of which I approve; and 1 should not have 
adverted to it, had I not been annous to guard against 
the supposition that a natural principle can. undeir 
any circumstances, lead to misery, unless its conse- 
quences he misdirected by ambitious legislation. " Un- 
der the giiCiTiiment and political iiistiluliaiis of Ireland," 
it has been remarked, " the population of that country 
would have been equallt/ redandant, though much smaller 
than it now is, if they had lived on oats or nheaUn bread. 
The introduction of the poiaioe may be the cause why 
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the population is now six in place of three millions, but 
it is not the cause why, daring Ike rvhole period of the 
increase, the numbers of the people have been greater 
than under the existing circumstances cuuld be com- 
fnrtablv maintained."* In fact, the poverty and mi- 
Jtery of individuals in Ireland, was as great before as 
since the general use of potatoes. 

Most of the roots and grasses lately or formerly in- 
troduced into our husbandry, such as turnipa, potatoes, 
and clover, are not originally the produce of our country. 
Before any person could thiuk of removing a root like 
the potatoe, from one countrv to another, or of recom- 
mending turnips or clover as an agricultural crop, 
he muHt have known, or conjectured from what be had 
previously learned, that the rout, or the seed, would keep 
so long as to permit its transport ; he must have as- 
certained some of its properties, and have formed hopes 
from some similarity of climate or soil, that it would 
flourish in his own country ; and he must have been 
aware of some utility or agreeableneas in adding a fo- 
reign vegetable to the thousands which teem from almost 
every soil, before the thought of importing it fhim a 
remote corner of the globe could have been ratiuually 
entertained. Accordingly, we (ind that learned travel- 
lers like Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir Richard Weaton,+ 
in former times, were the means of introducing pota- 
toes, turnips, and clover, into England from foreign 
countries; and such men as Lord Kaimes, Arthur 
Young, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Cuke, and other intelligent 

* Encyvlopsdia Brittitiiiica, article Ireland. 
-f- Afterwards Lard TreaaurtT, created Earl uf Portland in tlie 
pafa of Charles i. 
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gentlemen, have been in our day the means either of 
introducing improvements into agriculture, or of spread- 
ing a knowledge of them through all parts of the coun- 
try. But for their observation, the potatoe might 
now, like so many other vegetables, only have added to 
the perennial waste of America ; andour Flemish neigh- 
bours might have been the only people on the globe 
who knew the utility of clover as an agricultural crop. 
Had such improvements been blundered on by chance, 
they might have been confined to the spots and indivi' 
duals with whom they originated ; but the knowledge 
of them being conveyed over Europe and America, now 
tends, and will for ever tend, to multiply the produce uf 
more millions of acres than my arithmetic can calculate. 

If the reader should imagine that knowledge inform' 
ing skill only multiplies tlie means of subsistence, he 
will have a very inadequate idea of what it actually 
performs. It may be almost said to create both the 
animals and vegetables on which we subsist- We can, 
indeed, trace out the parent stock of our osen and sheep, 
but so different in their wild state from the large flesh 
and wool-bearing and milk-giving animals that are 
nourished by the art of the grazier, into almost gigan- 
tic magnitude, that it may be doubted if the natural 
hiatorians of antiquity, could they now see our oxen 
and sheep, would recognize in them the animals which 
in their time bore corresponding names. But the origin 
ef our most useful vegetables is not so well known. 

" There is scarcely," says Dr. Paris, " a vegetable tliat 
we at present employ that can be found growing na- 
turally- Buffon states that our wheat is a factitious 
production, raised to its present condition by the art of 
agriculture. Rice, rye, barley, or even oats, are not to 




be found wild; that is to aay, growing naturally ia 
any part of the earth ; but have been altered by the 
industry of mankind, from plants not now reGembling 
them even in such a degree as to enable us to recognise 
their relatives. The acrid and disagreeable aptum 
graveolais, has thns been transformed into delicious 
celery ; and the culeu'orl, a plant of scanty leaves. But 
weighing altogetlier half an ounce, has been improved 
into cahbage, the leaves of which weigh many pounds, 
or into a cauliflower of contiiderahle dimensions, being 
only the embryo of a few buds, which, in their natural 
state, would not have weighed many grains. The po- 
tatue again, the introduction of which has added many 
millions to our population, derives its origin from a 
small acrid bitter root, which grows wild in Chili snd 
Jlonte Video.'" 

Fishing being, like agriculture, one of the arts earliest 
learnt by man, we may proceed to draw our next illus- 
tration from it. " The resources which this art ofliers,' 
says M. Storch, "are limited by the necessity of con- 
suming near the coast the greater part of its products, 
if every species of fish could be transported to a dis- 
tance without spoiling, fisbing would be more favourable 
than it is to the increase of population. Beukels hav- 
ing taught the Dutch the art of packing herrings, and 
thus of preserving and sending to a distance this abun- 
dant supply of food, the means of subsistence has been 
augmented wherever they have been carried, and pro- 
fits wherever they have been caught and prepared. Se- 
veral vii/lima of men are indebted to Btukrls for their 

• A Treatise on Diet, eW,, by J. A. Paris, M,D., F. R. S. 
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I existence ; and we, therefore, have no reason to be BUiv 
■ prised at the honours the Dutch have bestowed on his 
1. memory."" 

But it must be well known to the reader, that the 
resources with which the observation and knowledge of 
Beukels endowed Holland, though they for many years 
contributed to her maritime ascendency, were not li- 
mited to that country. Curing herrings, and salting 
cod, ling, tusk, and other fish, have long added to the 
food and wealth of Great Britain, and of several other 
countries ; and it appears by a late parliamentary pa- 
per, that the former liranch of industry exceeded in 
this country in 1826, its greatest amount in Holland, 
when the fisheries ofthat country excited envy in every 
«ther maritime state of Europe. 

f we turn to some other arts, we shall find in them, 
perhaps, even more striking examples of inipruvement 
effected in productive power, tlian in agriculture and 
fishing. A ship derives all her vast utility, all that 
power which she possesses of distributing equally the 
gifts of nature, to recorded knowledge. By means of 
this valuable instrument, the supposed fertility of dif- 
ferent spots, or rather their produce, belongs, in fact, or 
may belong, to the whole globe : every region being tri- 
butary to those persons who are skilful and industrious. 
To say nothing of that transmitted skill which must be 
possessed by so many hundred different labourers, be- 
fore a ship can be built, equipped, and sent to sea, — 
but for the observation first made by so obscure an. 
individual, that his name and country are almost un- 
known, that a magnetised piece of iron, when freely sus- 

• Cuura d'Ecimomie Pulilique, vol. 3, page 319. 
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pended, alwuya pointed due Nortl;, and but for t!ie re- 
corded observations of geographers, astroiiomera, and 
travellers, — the fruit of many years close attenlitm, — by 
which the mariner is enabled to shape his course straight 
across the pathless ocean, the utility of this most mag- 
uilicent of all the time-improved inventions of our race, 
would have been very limited. Even after much of this 
knowledge was acquired, or one hundred and fifty years 
ago, two and even three, years were consumed in go- 
ing to and returning from India ; since the year 1800, 
that voyage has been completed within seven months, 
and may be performed with ease in less than one year. 
The effects of this more rapid navigation, on the pro- 
ductive power of labour, may peThaps be best illustrated 
by the alteration -.vhich has taien place in the price of 
tea, since it became in ICurope one of the luxuries, if not 
one of the necessaries, of life. The price of any commo- 
dity, the reader will remember, may in general be taken, 
in a rough way, as an index both to the quantity of 
labour required to bring it to market, and to the quan- 
tity of labour those who want it must give to obtain it. 
WTien tea was first brought to Europe, about the 
year 1610, the price— the chief cost consisting in the 
expense of bringing it — was from 6/. to 101. b£erling, 
the pound weight. It continued to sell in this country 
for fiOj. per pound, the price at Batavia being then 
y*. 6d. or 3*., till towards the year 1700;* and at pre- 
sent the retail price in the bhops is betiveeii 5t. and 
16s, This includes a heavy duty on tea; it includes 
the retailers' and merchants' profit, and it includes a 
stil! heavier tax even than that paid to the government, 

• Pliillips'i History of Cultivated VegcuWes. Art. Tea, 
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kried on us bj the East India Company's moaopdy. 
At New York, in North America^ and in AinsterdaBi« 
the wholesale price of tea is from 1#. S(L to 3#. liL per 
poondy or one half less than here; so that we maj 
reallj take the reduction of freight on tea, ainoe the 
year 1700^ to hare been at least fiflteen fcILL This re- 
daction in price has been caused by improTemenfta ia 
the knowledge and skill of the navigator, and of the 
numberless artisans who prepare all the materials fir 
ship-buildingj and who build ships and make tlMm 
ready for sea, and by the recorded obsenrations of the 
geographer and astronomer. I give it only as an exam- 
ple ; but the real price of other articles has suffered a 
similar reduction. It is probably not too much to say^ 
owing to an increase of knowledge, that the labour ne- 
cessary fnr obtaining nearly all commodities has been 
diminished, like the price of tea, fifteen fold since Ae 
route to India round the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covered, by those adventurous Europeans, who had the 
honour and the danger, leaving the benefits of the dis- 
covery to posterity. 

It is a well known principle, that the average profits 
in all trades and occupations must compensate for losses 
and risks ; and in all money prices such a compensa- 
tion is included. Whatever lessens risk, therefore, 
like an actual reduction in the quantity of labour ne- 
cessary to produce commodities, lessens , price. When 
the ship-owner or merchant is liable on an average to 
lose both vessel and cargo every tenth voyage, the price 
at which he sells his goods must cover the expense of 
an insurance calculated on this probability. In conse- 
quence, however, of increased knowledge and improved 
skill, the premiums on the insurance of vessels have 
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been gradually decreased. In some eoaes, when the 
knowledge of tile seaa is very accurate, aa for example, 
in the trade between London and Leith, the chaneea 
of loss are very small, and the ppemium of inaarance 
almost nothing. But even this premiani will be less- 
ened, probably, by the improved knowledge of the pro- 
perties of the magnet acquired in our times. Mr. 
Bain, Mr. Barlow, and some other gentlemen, haire 
lately discovered in the attraction of the iron fasten- 
ings of ships, a cause before unobserved, for variations 
in the compass, which very often led to disaatrons con- 
sequences. The latter gentleman has pointed out a 
simple and admirable remedy for the evil ; and hence- 
forth the chances of ship^vreck being diminished by 
this discovery and invention, though in what degree it 
is not possible to say, the labour and cost of bringing 
the required supply of any commodities from a distance 
by sea will be lessened. 

Tl(e economical advantages of the iofeltj-latirp, one of 
the most happy applications of a scientific discovery to 
3 usefnl purpose ever made, must be estimated on the 
same principle- It is not for me to expatiate on its 
glorious results for humanity, I have only to inform the 
reader of its commercial advantages. The probability 
of calamities occurring in mines, compels the consumer 
of coals to pay a premium of insurance equal tu the 
risk ; but this premium has been already lessened, and 
will be sohoreafter in a still greater degree, by the inven- 
tion of the safety-lamp. Everyaccident which occurs in 
mines causes an additiim to the quantity of labonr ne- 
cessary to bring the whole requisite supply of coal or 
other mineral to market ; and whatever diminishes 
these accidents, diminishes the quantity of labour by 
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which we obtain coals- Such an increase in the produo<^ 
tive power of labour, and such a lessening of cost, are 
the resHlts of the observations and discoveries of Sir 
Humphiy Davy on the nature and properties of flame. 
Steam-engines must be considered as the result of ■ 
close and attentive examination of the properties of 
steam, and of the effects, first, of applying Leat to water, 
and then condensing its product ; — of the weight of the 
atmosphere, and of the tenacity of certain metalsj — as 
these various properties had been made known to us by 
several generations of inquirers. The expansive power 
of steam has been known almost as long as history can 
trace back the existence of our race ; but an immense 
reach of intellect, numberless observations, a prodi- 
gious quantity of knowledge, gathered in all the ages of 
the world, and a vast variety of experiments, were ne- 
cessary to devise this engine in its present admirably 
but not yet perfect form. Of the addition it has made 
to our power I can give no illustration equal to that 
contained in the following passage : — 

" All the world," says a writer in the Quarterly Re- 
view, " is more or less acquainted with those immense 
masses, the pyramids of Egypt, which were considered 
among the wonders of antiquity. Tlie materials of 
which the largest of them is constructed, were dug out 
of the earth at a considerable depth ; and at no small 
distance from their present situation. Ttiey cover more 
than eleven English acres; and are piled up to the height 
of about 700 feet. According to M. Dupin's calculation, 
r volume is equal to about 4,000,000 of cubic 
res J their weight is 10,400,000 tons ; which raised 
he height uf eleven metres from the bottom of the 
[Ties to the surface of the earth, and of forty-nine 
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more as tbeir mean elevation above the basia ; in all 
sixty metres above the original level — give 624,000,000 
tons raised to the height of one metre. Now the steam- 
engines employed in EngUind are equal to the force of 
320,000 horses (1820), and cuii raise 862,800,000 tons 
to the height of one metre in twenty-four hours. But 
624,000,000 tons being less than than three-fourths of 
this quantity, it follows, that the steam-engines of 
England conld have raised the materials of which the 
great pyramid is constructed out of the quarries, could 
have conveyed them to their present place, and heaped 
them up in their present form, in less than three- 
fourths of one day, that is to say, in leas than eighteen 
hours. According to Diodorus Siculus, this building 
employed 360,000 workmen ; according to Herodotus, 
100,000 workmen, during twenty years. Whichever of 
these estimates be nearest the truth, it is certain that 
one of the most powerful monarchies of remote anti- 
quity applied ita whole disposable resources in the con- 
struction. Therefore the mechanical power of Britisli 
steam-engines was, in 1820 — and it has much increased 
since that time — to that of tke Egyptian monarch 
Cheops, inversely as the times necessary to eacb to per- 
form the same task ; that is to say, as twenty years to 
eighteen hours, or about 10,000 times as great.* 

" It is more than' probable," adds the Reviewer, 
" that the (productive) poiucr of England is at this mo- 
ment (June 1826) 2500 times as great as was that of 
Egypt at the period when the pyramid was construct- 
ed,"' — " By the power of steam every machine to which 
it in applied receives, not an addition, but a multipli- 

• QiurUrly Review, No. Ixvii, for June 1826. 
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cation of force. The power thue produced in 1820 wn 
computed to be eqoal to 320,000 horsee, or about 
2,240,000 men. At this inoment Bteam, on account ef 
its many new applications, and the improvements 
in the manner of employing it, may perform the wflfk' 
of near three millioaB of men, in the United Kingdom.^ 
Perhaps, however, tbi: etfects of Jfnowledge in ■&• 
creasing productive power, may be iitiU more strikiii^ 
displayed by referring to the cotton manufacture of thk' 
country. The raw material of every spedea of cottw||, 
from the finest net lace or Dowered muslin, to the mm 
rass which, when it forms the sails of a ship, reiists tlw 
most violent storms, is the downy nest provided by Nfr 
ture for the seeds of a plant which grows to advantage 
only in tropical climates. At present it is chiefly cul> 
tivated in the East and West Indies, and in the soutlk* 
ern parts of the United States of America. The pe<q>l* 
who cultivate the plant, and pick and sort the wool, 
must be acquainted' with a branch uf agriculture quits 
distinct from anv of the common practices of Burope^ 
and they must have learned one part of the mauobtv 
ture. To bring it hither from those distant countrioi 
the whole art of navigation must lend its assistance^ 
and it is impossible for me to describe the vast Ta> 
riety of knowledge in numberless workmen, and the 
innumerable discoveries, which have contributed to the 
present perfection of this art. Again, to clean and 
pick the cotton, to spin it into yarn, and weave it into 
cloth, to bleach, dye, print, and embroider it, a vast 
variety of knowledge is necessary, which, if lost or for- 
gotten in any one branch of the manufecture, would ex. 
tinguish the whole. 

Before men could apply and regulate the first mor- 
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ing power, whether it he wind, water, or steam, which 
sets in motion the various and complicated machinery 
for cleansing, carding, spinning, and weaving cotton, 
the knowledge acquired hy centuries of experience was 
necessary. To construct ail this machinery men must 
know the properties of metals, the methods of soften- 
ing, melting, and fashioning' them ; and they must 
have an intimate acquaintance with the mechanic powers 
hefbre these materials can he put together. So admir- 
able, however, is this knowledge- made machinery, that 
the fihre of the cotton is not bruiaed nor rent, though 
it be spun as fine as a gossampr-thread, and wove into 
a web as delicate as the curious production of the 
spider. To bleach, dye, and print it, other sets of ma- 
chines are used, requiring diflerent knowledge to con- 
struct them ; and to pwform these operations, the 
whole science of chemistry is summoned to the aid of 
the workman. 

In 173^1 cotton, as an article of trade, was scarcely 
kaown in this country, and the whole manufacture, 
which was very limited, was confined to the supply 
of the borne market. Cotton clolk then cott corui- 
derahly wore (Ann linen, and collon tioekingt were then 
nearly as dear as xilL In 1767. Richard Hirgreave* 
inv«itedthespinningjenny,8ndinl769, Mr.Arkwright 
invented his ptiwer-spinning frame. In 1779, the mule, 
a still more efficacious spinning instrument, was in- 
vented ; and Irom that time to the present, improve- 
ments in cotton -spiiining and iveaving machinery have 
been oontinually and successively made. 

To illuatrate the effects of these improvements, I can 
d« no better than quote another passage from the ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Review, &om which I have 
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already largely borrowed. ^'The yarious machinery, 
now used in manufocturing cotton has enabled one man 
to perform the work of one hundred and fif^y. Now 
the lowest computation supposes 280,000 men — some 
say 350^000 men — to be employed in it. Hence th^ 
work now performed in this single branchy vronld — 
half a century ago — have required 42,000^000 of men 
— 'according to some 53 000^000 ; that is to say^ at the 
lowest computation^ more than twice as many men^ 
womcn^ and children^ as now people the British islands. 
Now supposing the labour of each of these men to cost, 
at this hour^ the very moderate sum of one shilling per 
day, or 18/. per annum, the pay of 42,000,000 o£ 
labourers would be 756,000,000/. per annum, or a little 
more than thirteen times the annual revenue of £ng* 
land. Deducting from this sum the pay of the labour- 
ers now really employed at the above annual rate^ 
(280,000 xl8/.=5,040,000/.) and allowing the enormous 
sum of 50,000,000/. sterling for the wear and tear of 
machinery, buildings, and incidental expenses ; the re- 
sult is, that the machinery employed in the cotton 
manufactories saves 700^000,000/. sterling to the Bri- 
tish nation ; or, in other words, that, without machinery 
and steam, the prodigy of British industry and civiliza- 
tion would still have been wanting to honour mankind/* 
The conclusion drawn by the author of this article 
from these statements, which is well worthy of every 
man's attention, is, that the manufacturing industry of 
England may be fairly computed as four times greater 
than that of all the other continents, except Europe 
taken collectively ; — " and that the average productive 
power of our people may he estimated as one thousand to 
one over the average productive power of mankind at 



large."* This most wonderful increase, by which the 
productive power of England is 2500 times as great an 
was that of Egypt, and hy which one man here may 
do the average work of a thousand labourers in the 
world at large, is the magnificent result of that beauti- 
ful machinery, which the skilful hand of our artizans 
has been taught to fashion by the combined observa- 
tions and experience of ages. In the particular case of 
the cotton manufacture, being of comparatively recent 
origin, and hardly known above sixty years, though 
now of the annual value of thirty millions sterling, we 
can trace every step and every cause of its improve- 
ment ; — and that cotton is now so much cheaper than 
silk or linen — they also, being at present made at a 
much less expense of labour than formerly — that the 
productive power of all those engaged in manufacturing 
cotton has been so astonishingly increased, is entirely 
owing to the knowledge and inventions of Richard 
Hargreave, Jamea AVatt, and their fellow labourers, 
and successors. 

The advantages and cheapness of illumination by^ti^t 
are well known, but these advantages never could have 
been realized without considerable knowledge. Lon^' 
before we had gas lights, it was ascertained that coai 
supplied an infiammable substance ; but till Priestley 
had invented pneumatic chemistry, this gaseous matter 
could not be conlined, and was only regarded as a 
iioiious vapoTiT. As produced from coal, it is contami- 
nated by various substances, and to chemistry we are 
indebted for the means of purifying it. The propcrtieK 
of the gas itself, and of the metallic conduits through 
which it has to pass, the pressure of the atmosphere, 

• Quarterly Rmieif, No. 67. p. 93. 
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and the greater expansiTe power of the gas, must Yum 
all been known, and a great deal of skill in adapdng 
this knowledge to this particular purpose must have 
been in existence, before this beautifal inventioii oonld 
hare been brought to its present state. The effects of 
this contrivance are not limited to supplying li^it at t 
less cost than before. The great brilliancjr, almost 
equal to day-light, protects the peaceable and indoft- 
trious citizen from the ni^tly bui^lar ; and gives all 
classes a degree of security, not to be attained even by 
the most v^ilant police. Persons otherwise disposed 
are obliged to have recourse to hcmest industry ; and 
gas lights — a result of modem chemistry — augment the 
national wealth, not only by tHe labour they ssLve, but 
by what they compel men to perform. 

I might expatiate on many such subjects as these, 
but it would be an unwarrantable waste of the reader's 
time. He has only to cast his eyes around him« and 
he will find that every skilful operation he performs, 
or which is performed by others, has at some time or 
other depended for its success on a close observation of 
the la^^s of nature and the properties of matter. The 
most simple instrument in use, such as a common 
spade, a carpenter's gimlet, or a sewing needle, by 
the help of which labour is not merely facilitated, bnt 
without which several most use^l and necessary daily 
operations could not possibly b^ performed, were at one 
time unknown ; and probably required as close obser- 
vation of the properties of iron and steel-— of the fortti 
and powers of the human body, so as to adapt the 
digging and sewing instruments to its capabilities'^-ond 
the gimlet to the purpose of boring rapidly through 
wood, and bringing to the surface the little pieces it 
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cuts away^<- as the invention of the steam-engine at a 
later period required of the properties of caloric, and 
of the weight of the atmosphere. We have been 
taught the arts which our ancestors learnt by observa- 
tion^ and are apt to forget that they, like the new 
discoveries of our own times, which are to be the means 
hereafter of facilitating the labour of our descendants, 
were the result of a close and attentive examination of 
the external world. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NATURAL LAWS WHICH REGULATE THE PBOGRB8S 
OF SOCIETY IN KNOWLEDGE. 

Political economists have not inquired into the natural laws re- 
gulating the progress of knowledge.— It does not depend ex- 
clusively on division of labour which is preceded by inventioiii 
and discoveries. — This fact illustrated by Hindostan and other 
countries. — Progress of knowledge depends on general natural 
laws. — ^Uniformity of the progress of civilization.— Influence 
of necessity as caused by an increasing population. — IllustiBtioa 
from agriculture. — Individual genius the result of the general 
progress.— Jllustration of Mr. Watt. — Manual dexterity must 
be united with observation.^ — Natural and necessary increase of 
knowledge from an increase of people. — Influence of govern- 
ments in adding to knowledge. 

I QUOTED in the last chapter more instances of 
knowledge and observation adding to productive power^ 
than would have been necessary^ had not the vast 
effects of mental labour been in general either over- 
looked in works treating of political economy, or as- 
cribed to some other causes. Its influence, in fact, is 
so obvious and fEoniliar, that it seems on this account 
to have been thought not worthy of philosophic in- 
vestigation. Numberless observations are scattered 
through the pages of the economists on the subject ; but 
by no one of them has it been treated of with a view to 
explain or discover the general laws which influence, 
regulate, and limit the progress of knowledge. '* In 
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the means of increasing our subsistence," says .in 
author whose book is written to express his doubts of 
the prevailing political-economical theories, " as in 
every thing else, knowledge is, in the strictest sense of 
the word, power. It introduces new modes of cultiva- 
tion; it converts the barren soil into a garden; and 
calls forth the hidden powers of nature, which might 
otherwise have slumbered on for ever useless and un- 
known."* But the author seems to have been satisfied 
with stating this truth, as one objection to the com- 
pleteness of certain prevalent theories, and he has not 
traced out its consequences ; not supposing, apparently, 
that the increase of knowledge was as much regulated 
hj general natural laws, as that increase of the means 
of subsistence which it so elBcaciously promotes. 

Dr. Smith was not ignorant, I admit, of the effects 
of knowledge and observation in adding to productive 
power ; for he has remarked, " that one of the citcum- 
stance-S which distinguished the colonists of North 
America from its former inhabitants was, that they 
carried with them a knowledge of ugricuUure and other 
useful arts superior to what can grow up of its own 
accord in the course of many centuries among savage 
and barbarous nations. "t But he seems not to have 
been thoroughly sensible of their importance ; aud to 
have supposed, I think erroneously, as mental labour- 
ers subdivide their employments in the progress of 
society, as well as bodily labourers, that the effects of 
observation and knowledge might all be referred to his 

" A Few Doubts as to the Coireotnens of some Opinions gene 
rally entertained on the Subjects of Population and Political Eco- 
luimy. By Piercy Ravenstone. London, 1821. 

t Wealth of Nations. 
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favourite principle. " The invention," lie says, 
all those machines by which labour is so much facili- 
tated and abridged, seems to have been originally otving 
to the division of labour."* In consequence of this 
opinion, while Dr. Smith has developed at great length 
the influence of the latter principle, he has done little 
or nothing towards esplaining the more important Ihw 
which regulate the increase of knowledge, and its in- 
fluence over productive power. Whenever his suc- 
cessors mention the subject, and few of them ever 
think it worthy of notice, they treat of it under the 
head of accumulation and employment of capital. Bat 
I have no doabt I shall be able to show, that the Inws 
which regulate the accumulation and employtnent of 
capital are quite dissimilar to and unconnected mtb 
the laws regulating the progress of knowledge. 

This general neglect adds much to the difficnlty I 
feel in endeavouring to develope the natural laws which 
regulate this progress, — which stimulate observation, 
and lead to the numberless happy inventions that conti- 
nually arise in the progress of society ; and that seem, 
by recurring at unequal periods, by differing in degree 
as to utility, and by being again occasionally lost or for- 
gotten, not to be under the influence of permanent 
natural laws. The supposition that these improve- 
ments may all be traced to division of labour, imposes 
on me, on the other hand, the task of contending against 
it. 1 shall clear my way by beginning with the latter 
subject ; and, in order to make the reader thoroughly 
sensible of the necessity for inquiring into the kws 
which regulate the prioress of knowledge^ I shall first 

• WeaWi of N 
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show that it does not depend, as stated by Dr. Smith, 
and tacitly adopted hy liis succeaaora, exclusively on 
diviaion of labour. 

The queatjon at issue between J)r. Smith and his 
followers and myself, ia, whether el knowledge of the 
material world, and inventions in the arts, including the 
invention of machines, are, or are not, originally owing 
to the division of labour. I maintain they are not. I 
adniit, that a progreaa in knowledge, and division of 
labour, mutually promote each other ; that obaervation, 
introducing new practices, leads to extended division of 
labour ; and extended division of labour, allowing those, 
whose principal busineaa it is to make observations, to 
confine their attention to some amall part of the material 
world, enablea them, and of course enables society at 
large, more speedily to become acquainted with it : but 
I contend, that observation muat have preceded divi- 
sion of labour, and some progress must have been made 
in a knowledge of the external world, before men could 
have thought of devoting themselves to different em- 
ployments. Undoubtedly they had learned to make 
bows and arrows, to catch animals and fiah, to cultivate 
the ground and weave cloth, before some of them 
dedicated themselves exclusively to making theae in- 
struments, to hunting, lishing, agriculture, and weav- 
ing. I take this to be strictly consistent with Dr- 
Smith's own principles; forbad menlaid themselves out 
for particular employments, before those employments 
were invented, it would prove that division of labour 
was the fore-planned result of human wisdom to lighten 
labour, which he expressly denies. 

In the savage state all men learn some of or all these 
arts, before they begin to devote themselves exclusively 
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to one or two of them. Between savages and the 
most civilized people there is no difference as to this 
progress. Inventioss always precede division of labour, 
and extend it, both by introducing new arts and by 
making commodities at a less cost. The art of work- 
ing in metals, leather, or wood, was unquestionably 
known to a certain extent, before there were smiths, 
shoemakers, and carpenters. In very modem times, 
steam-engines and spinning mules were invented, 
before some men made it their chief or only business 
to manufacture mules and steam-engines. That na- 
merous class of Bien called engineers (journeymen,) 
together with those whu practise several other modern 
callings of a novel description, who are rising into 
notice in every part of the country, — such as those, 
for example, who make ur who work only with power 
looms, — breaking up some other trades, and giving 
a death blow to corporation and apprentice laws, which 
do not apply to them — have been separated from other 
workmen by those numerous modern inventions which 
have calledintoexistencetbenew arts they practise. Mr. 
Windsor introduced the practice of lighting our streets 
with gas, to give one additional illustration, before a 
set of men dedicated themselves to the business of mak- 
ing gasometers and fitting up gas- apparatus. Although 
division of labour promotes art and skill, it is not the 
parent of those species which are most important. In- 
vention and knowledge precede it to a certain extent 
in nil cases, and are to be considered, rather than it, the 
chief causes of those new arts which add so much to 
productive power. 

That division of labour is not the cause of inven- 
tions may be illustrated by experience. In Hindostan, 
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fnr example, and in some other parts of Asia, it is, in 
some arts, carried to as great an extent as in Britain, 
and has been longer establislied. But the inhabitants of 
those countries are said to make at present little or no 
progress in wealth, and none in knowledge ; and they 
invent few or no machines. The Indian weaver makes 
the finest muslin by stretching his warp along over 
two rough stakes under the shade of a tree ; he digs 
a hole in the ground for his feet, and all his weaving 
apparatus does not exceed in value a few shillings. Man 
is there the only machine ; and althongh he acquires 
exquisite tact and skill in his particnlor calling, he is 
'incapable of inventing any thing new. There is good 
reason to believe, that the weavers in India have con- 
tinued to use the same sort of loom, without any im~ 
provement, since the days of Alexander the Great. 

Some countries nearer home will exemplify the same 
principle. There tan he no doubt but division of la- 
bour began much sooner on the ueighhouring continent, 
and was carried much farther at a former period, par- 
ticularly in Italy, Prance, and Germany, than in Bri- 
tain. At this time division of labour is as extensive in 
some of these countries as in England. For example, 
literature, as a business, is probably more subdivided 
in G^many than here ; as are also, or were up to a 
late period, probably, all the professions considered as 
businesses or trades, of music, painting, and sculpture, 
in Italy and France. But tiose countries have not 
made a progress equal to this country, during the last 
century, in a knowledge of the arts which create wealth. 
They have endeavoured, and often, I believe, in vain, 
to import the inventions and the arts which have origi- 
nated in Britain ; hut, except some improvements mode 
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in France since the peace — such, for example, as B 
better loom for silk-weaving, which h&s however, it is 
said, been equalled or surpassed by one invented in 
Britain — ^these countries have of late had comparatdTely 
few inventions or discoveries of their dwn to send as 
in exchanp;e. 

I must contend, therefore, and it will be found that 
the principle is of great importance, inasmuch as it 
removes for off the supposed natural limits to division 
of labour, that the invention of useful machines and 
discoveries in the material world, facilitating prodac- 
tion and abridging labour, are not the exclusive result 
of Dr. Smith's grand principle. 

"Another person," says Mr. Say, "observes, that 
water expanded into steam is capable of raising an < 
enormous piston ; and this steam, condensed by a jet 
of cold water, leaves a vacuum which causes the piston 
to descend with a force equal to that of twenty, thirty, 
or forty horses ; — whence results a power which may 
be applied to every purpose, and hence the employ- 
ment of steam-engines. Is this improvement to be 
attributed to the division of labour? No. The weight 
of the atmosphere, which causes the piston to descend, 
has existed since the commencement of the world, and 
been allowed to lie idle for sixty centuries. The pro- 
gress of knowledge, the art of observing, led to the 
discovery ; and the human race has been enriched by all 
the wealth this power has enabled them to create 
during the last forty years." 

To developc the natural 1) 
gress of our race in knowledge, (the subject being 
Hot much explored,) is more difficult than to show, 
* Nole* to StoTCh. 
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think I have done, that it does not depend exclusively 
on division of labour. I am afraid it is too generally, 
and I am nure it is idly supposed, that this progress in 
not regulated by any general and permanent law. Ail 
audi phenomena are closely connected with the will 
of man ; and whatever is connected with or depends 
on it, we imagine to be given up to boundless caprice. 
This is not the place to enter into a. metaphvsical ar- 
gument, to show that the will, or rather the desires of 
men, are as much regulated by general natural hws — 
though the circumstances which influence tliese de- 
sires are so numerous that they have not yet been 
classified by us — as any other part of the creation ; 
nor even to advert to those general social phenomena, 
such as the number of births, marriages, letters daily 
transmitted by the post, etc. etc. which, though they 
depend on individual will, are plainly regulated by 
some general laws, — for we find, by extending our ob- 
aeivations to long periods, that the average number of 
births and marriages in a given district, either does not 
vary, or varies according to some rule and under the 
influence of some natural circumstances which i 
easily ascertained : I say, this is not the place to enter 
into a metaphysical argument of this nature ; and I si 
therefore content myself with briefly referring to the 
uniform progress of our race, to satisfy the reader, 
capricious and unregulated as the will or desires of 
individiuils may appear, that the will and conduct of 

more evident and certain is the truth — are regulated by 
permanent natural laws. 

Thus, wlien we call to mind the umforwity of the 
progress of civilization in its early stages — man having 
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everywhere, as far as history reaches, gradually passed 
successively through the state of a naked savage living 
on wild fruits, of a liimter feeding on flesh, almost 
as wild and ferocious as the wild heasts with which he 
contended for prey, of a shepherd domesticating aud 
rearing the animals be found it difficult to catch by 
hunting, and ultimately of an agricultuiist, raising 
"v^etable food fur himself, and for the animals he 
destines for his own use, — acquiring therefore succes- 
sively, in all places, the knotvledge which enableahiia first 
to bunt and ensimre wild animals, next to domesticate 
them, and linally to cultivate the ground; when we 
recollect tliis uniformili/ in the progress of our race, we 
can hardly fail to suppose that it must he regulated 
by some general natural law. When we advance farther 
in the scale of civilization, and observe in almost all 
countries, whatever may be their form of government 
and whatever their situation, manufacturing industry, 
and of course the varied knowledge which is necessary 
to it, succeeding to agriculture ; and commerce, with a 
knowledge of the art of navigation and constructing 
ships, whenever a people hve near the bwdcrs of that 
ocean which washes the whole habitable globe, suc- 
ceeding to manufactures ; and when we observe, that 
wherever this natural progress is not arrested by the 
violent hand of lawless ambition, the gro^vth of manu- 
factures imd the increase of commerce necessarilif beget 
extended cultivation, stimulating to new discoveries in 
agriculture and introducing new crops, calling also in 
nufacturmg skdl into existence, 
and increasing the commerce of the world ; we are 
couipclied to believe, though the behef belongs, I 
admit] rather to ii'onder and admiration than to accu- 
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rate detailed knowledggj that this uniform progress ia 
the result uf some jiermanent natural law. 

Although it is not possible to point out In detail the 
circumstances which in every case led to the important 
inventions brieSy alluded to, there can be no douht 
that they are the result of that necessity to labour, 
which is the law of our being, and of the natural 
increase of population. Thus, the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth being exhausted, hunger stimu- 
lated the ingenuity of man, and he became a hunter 
or a fisherman, as his lot was cast amidst boundless 
plains, or near waters which he saw teemed with lish. 
As the number of men multiplied, these resources also 
were insufficient, and the same want led to inrther 
improvements — led first to a rude species of agriculture, 
then to a rude species of manufacture, and subsequently 
to a refined cultivation, and to the wonderful inventions 
of our own times. This principle operates now as well 
as formerly, and the natural progress of our race ia ever 
in the same direction. Thus the increase of people 
in this country within the last century, by creating a 
great demand for agricultural produce, has led not 
merely to extended cultivation, to inclosing commons 
and breaking up heaths, but also to those improved 
agricultural processes to which I have alluded. The 
stimulus most generally present to the mind of 
every inventor, and which may be said to be the im- 
mediate cause of the invention, is the natural but in- 
satiable desire of providing for his wants or betterii^ 
his condition. But, were population not to increase, 
there could be no additional wants to provide for. The 
labour of the past year would be more than sufficient 
to supply the wants of the next ; and but for the con- 
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tinual increase of people^ there would not now be, there 
never would have been, a stimulus to invention and 
to the increase of knowledge. Wherever they stop 
increasing, a stop seems also to be put to the increase 
of knowledge. Thus, although we may £iil tp observe 
how the law operates in each particular case, we may 
be certain that the cause of that progress in knowledge, 
which is in its turn the CBcUse of a perpetual increase 
in our productive power, is the natural law which 
dooms us to labour, and which is kept perpetually in 
operation, at its greatest extent, by the active principle 
of population. Necessity is the mother of invention ; 
and the continual existence of necessity can only be 
explained by the continual increase of people. 

Modern agricultural improvements offer an illustra- 
tion, of this principle. They have in general tended to 
augment the quantity of our food, by increasing the 
number of cattle. The green crops cultivated are in- 
tended for fodder, and by cultivating them an increased 
number of animals has been reared and fed ; their flesh 
has added to our means of subsistence, and the ma- 
nure obtained by keeping them has increased to a great 
extent the quantity of corn. Dr. Smith has remarked 
'that '^ till the price of cattle has got to such a height as 
to render it profitable to cultivate land for the sake 
of feeding them, it seems scarcely possible that the 
greater part even of those lands which are capable of 
the highest cultivation, can be completely cultivated."* 
But the price of cattle can only rise permanently from 
an increase in the number of people ; and they having 
wherewithal the produce of their own labour to give 
for cattle. Thus, the rise in the price of cattle is 

* Wealth of Nations. 
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caused by an JQcrease of people and by an increiise in 
their manufacturing or other produce. Again, the rise 
in the price of cattle leads to cultivating food fur them, 
augmenting manure, and occasioning that increased 
quantity of produce which has been stated to nmount, 
in this country, to nearly one third of the whole. But 
for the increase of people, therefore, all that fruit- 
fulness of the Boil which has been made manifest in 
our day and generation, by cultivating food for cattle, 
would have remained dormant and unknown. 

The endeavour to trace the discoveries and inven- 
tions of individuals to general natural laws, is not flat- 
tering, I am aware, to that vanity which loves to think 
itself, by the possession of some peculiar genius, dis- 
tinguished from the common herd of mankind. But 
let us not injure society and vilify nature, that we may 
set up some palpable objects for reverence. It is plain 
that every individual, be his singularities and his intel- 
lectual powers what they may, has bis character, his 
sentiments, liis thoughts,hi.s passions, — yea, even his in- 
tellect itself, — fashioned by the time at which he lives, 
and by the society of which he is a member ; so that 
any thing which is peculiar to lijmself forms but the 
smallest part of the whole man. Whatever may be his 
natural endowments, and some philosophers have doubted 
if there be originally any difference among men, every 
man is chiefly indebted for whatever he possesses of 
knowledge, of skill, of inventive power, to the know- 
ledge and skill of other men, either living or dead. The 
influence of society over every individual mind, is pa- 
ramount to all other things. Perhaps, of the last cen- 
tury, there is no man who stands higher as a philoso- 
pher and a mechanic than James Watt ; but he was 
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indebted for most of his scientilic and mechanical know^ 
ledge, for every thing, indeed, which constituted his 
talents, and which contributed to his glorious suacess, 
to his having been born in Britain in the 18th cen- 
tury. Were it ])os5ible, which it evidently is not, for 
a mind richly stored like his, to be Dourished into snch 
inventive nmturity amidst the rude peaaanlry of Ire- 
land, or the stiU ruder Ouachos of South America, he 
could never have invented so sublime a machine as the 
steam-engine. No poeaible motive could th^e have ex- 
isted for the invention; it being of no utility except in 
crowded countries, in which fuel is plentiful and manu- 
factures established ; or having invented it, if it were 
possible, there would be no body to make or use it, no 
purpose to which it could be applied, and the invention 
could only be realised by the patient labour of the in- 
ventor himself, and in the shape of a model in his own 
hut. Under such or any similar circumstances, in- 
stead of adding immensely to the power of our race, it 
would have been a mere philoaophical toy, contributing, 
perhaps, to the amusement of the ingenious indivi- 
dual, but of no use to mankind. 

It is quite clear, also, that Mr. Watt could not have 
invented the steam-engine to any purpose a century 
before : society was not prepared to adopt such an in- 
vention, had it been made ; nor could he then have pos- 
sessed the requisite knowledge, nor found the means 
for putting his invention into practice. He might have 
made some random conjectures, and have been the 
author, perhaps, of another "Century of Inventions," 
but he could not have invented and made steam-engines. 
At the very time when he began to think and to plan, 
a vast flood of light, proceeding in scattered rays from 




every capital and almost every town of note in Europe, 
its generality proving tliat it depended on some ge- 
neral law, was spreading itself over the hitherto un- 
known world of chemistry. Bergman, and Scheele, 
in a remote town in Sweden, Klaproth, at Berlin, 
Rouelle, Lavoisier, and BerthoUet, in France, and 
Black, Cavendish, and Priestley, in England, are a few 
only of the very eminent individuals who liad, jiut ux 
Mr. Watt came to maturity, contrihuted, by a series of 
splendid discoveries, to fix the attention of all the ob- 
serving part of mankind on their favourite science. 
" When Dr. Cullen," says Dr. T. Thomson, " became 
professor of chemistry in Edinburgh, in 1765, he kindled 
a flame of enthusiasm among the students, which was 
soon spread far and wide by the subsequent discoveries 
of Black, Cavendish, and Priestley, and meeting with 
the kindred fires which were already burning in France, 
Germany, Sweden, and Italy, the science of chemistry 
burstforthatoncewithuoesampled lustre.'" Mr. Watt, 
therefore, ought, 1 think, to be considered like Colum- 
bus, like Bacon, like Newton, like Luther, and like 
the inventor of printing, as one of those master-spirits 
who gather and concentrate within themselves some 
great but scattered truths, the consequences of num- 
berless previous discoveries which, fortunately for them, 
are just dawning on society as they arrive at the age of 
refiection. They have the happy art to connect, by some 
little additional discovery of their own, the various 
truths lately brought into day ; and they apply them to 
elucidate some unexplained phenonema, to establish 
some general law, or to bring forth some invention that 
is to add to the wealth, the power, or the reputation of 
* A S^tem of Cbemistiy, Introduction, page 9, Gtb edit. 
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that society, to the previous progress of which they 
are indebted for their knowledge, their genius, and 
their intellect. Their Hcquirements, their BchemeSi 
and- their thoughts are closely and inseparaUr linked 
with the acquirements, the projects, and the thoughts 
of their predecessors, and of all around them ; and 
their inTentions and discoveries are the neceaeary 
consequences of preceding inventions and discoveries. 
They are only parts of tlie general system. Such 
minds and such men arise naturally and necessarily 
from the general progress in knowledge ; as a Borgia, a 
Cromwell, and a Napoleon, are sure to spnng up when- 
ever great mistrust of existing authority, in conjunc- 
tion with a general disposition to obey, aiid a rever- 
ence for whoever is most impudent and assumes the 
most, furnishes an opportunity for the gratification of 
unbridled, bloody, and ferocious ambition. 

The circumstance just mentioned, of chemical science 
having, about the period of Mr- Watt's inventions, 
made as great a progress on the continent of Europe 
as in tliis countiy, without having led to any in- 
vention similar to that of the steam-engine, shows 
that wtiat is called learning, is comparatively of little 
advantage unless it be connected with other things, 
Among tlie numberless persons of undoubted eminence 
who tiion cultivated knowledge, there were probably 
many as well acquainted as Mr. Watt with mechanics, 
and u'ith the laws of heat and vapour. It is not enough, 
therefiire, for an individual to be endowed with genius 
and talents, if the circumstances of society do not offer 
the means of applying them. On the continent there 
was not the aame commercial demand for means of 
abridging labour as in this country ; nor were there the 
Bame mechanical means previously prepared for carry- 
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ingsuch inventions into execution. Even at present, 
when our continental neighbours have all the advantages 
of our previous experience, when they are just as well 
acquainted as we are with the theory of steam-engines, 
and possess all the information on the subject which 
description can convey, they are nearly incapable of 
erecting a steam-engine without the assistance of Eng- 
lish workmen. Although Rlr- Watt may have found 
it necessary, as it is said he did, to instruct workmen 
for his particular views, yet he must have met with a 
vast deal of practical manual skill leady formed to his 
hands, which needed only some peculiar direction, or 
he could not have succeeded in manufacturing his own 
inventions. In addition, therefore, to the commercial 
demand for means of abridging labour, which wafl 
felt in this country, there also existed a great degree of 
manual dexterity among workmen ; or a considerable 
number of skUful millwrights, founders, smiths, and 
carpenters, were ready formed, by whose assistance Mr. 
Watt was enabled to realize his conceptions. This is 
one of the circumstances, arising from the time and 
place of his birth, to which he is indebted for his cele- 
brity. It shows, I admit, how ignorant we yet are of all 
the causes which promote wealth-creating knowledge ; 
but it also shows, that without practical manual skill, 
the most elaborate learning may be of no use, and that 
without dexterous workmen, the most ingenious con- 
trivances must be classed merely as visionary dreams. 
There is an absolute necessity for observation and prac- 
tice, for mental and bodily labour to go hand-in-hand, 
neither preceding nor staying behind the other. All 
encouragement consequently, given to one species of 
labour, all bounties on a particular art or particular 
kind of learning, may be highly delightful to royal and 
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noble patruiia, but on society at large they inflict injury, 
by promoting one kind of knowledge at tbe expense at 
some other. 

It is impossible for me to take notice of all the ntt- 
tural circumstances which influence the progress afoot 
race in knowledge, or which determine its kind and 
degree; such, for example, as diver^iti/ of organ izatiom 
among ti ibes and races of men, for there can, I think, bft. 
no doubt that such a diversity exists, and influences boA ' 
the species and the degree of knowledge acquired; — 
as peculiarities in geographical positiwi, for it is evident' 
that as a people inhabit an inland or maritime cotintiy, 
the sort of knowledge they acquire will be different;* 
a:) language, for this is the instrument of thought, and 
as it is perfect, the acquisition and diffusion of know- 
ledge will be easy and correct ; — but there is one natural 
circumstance to which I have already alluded, of suok 
paramount importance, when viewed in connexion 
with some prevalent theories, that I cannot pass it by 
without farther illustration. It has of late been so ■ 

* It may he as well just to remind the reader, that all our 
vast maritime knowledge and maritime puwer, which have in 
guneral beea raoat absurdly attributed to soma misb^otten, 
iU-tempered regulationa of Oliver Cramwell and Charlei 11. 
(which have been more oTten suspended than enforced,) may all 
be very easily traced to the geographical nature of our country. 
Exclusive of culanies, we have four times as much sea coast a» 
Fraace, and four times ai large a maritime population. This h 
the natural and simple source of our tnaritime power, which our 
celebrated navigation laws, commercial ristriotions, and most 
abominable naval regulations, have done much to weaken. It ie 
most gratifying to trace our national prosperity and greatnesB to 
a higher point than the wisdom of out lawgivers ; and in tho 
unalterable drcumatancea of our gei^raphical position, we have 
the atrongest possible guaroDtee for out future prosperity and 
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much the fashion to look only at one side of the great 
question of population, — and to look at it with reference 
only to its operation under the perverting control of 
bucaan institutions and an unjust distribution of the 
products of labour; and so much have the leading men 
of society delighted to find in this natural principle, an 
excuse for the consequences of their own rapacity, it 
supplying a. plea on the one hand for the continuance 
of usarpation, and on the other for unenquiring sub~ 
mission, that the doctrines ascribing all the miseries of 
our species to their too great power of increase have 
been widely adopted, weakening and even destroying in 
these latter times the confidence of man in the wisdom 
of God. That principle, I have already shown, is the 
source of all national greatness worthy of the name, and 
of much individual exertion ; it is probably also the 
source of those improvements which are said to spring 
from necessity ; and I think I shall now satisfy the 
reader that it is the chief source of that increase in 
knowledge which gives man power and dominion over 
the external world. 

No one doubts that the rapid communication which 
may now be had from every part of this country to 
every other part, contributes both to the increase of 
knowledge and of wealth. The discoveries made in 
London, Manchester, or Glasgow, are known in either 
of these other towns, and are spread over the whole 
island, in a few days. Nmnbers of minds ace instantly 
set to work even by a hint ; and every discovery is in- 
stantly appreciated, and almost as instantaneously im- 
proved. The chances of improvement, it is plain, are 
great in proportion as the persons are multiplied whose 
attention ii devoted to any particular subject. It ap- 
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pears to me, therefore, that an increase iu the number 
of persons producer the same effect as communication; 
for the latter only operates by bringing numbers to think 
on the same subject. 

To illustrate this by one example ; Mr. Scheele, m [I 
celebrated Swedish chemist, first remarked the iileachr J| 
ing jiOTier of chlorine ; Berthollet, in France, first applied 
it 03 a manufacturing agent, and iirat Buggeeted ita 
probable utility iu the arts. jWr. Watt, I belii 
troduced the practice into England ; and Mr. Tennan^ 
some time afterwards, first suggested a mode of iinibi 
ing chlorine ivith pulverulent lime, " one of the greats 
est improvements," says Dr. Ure, " in practical bleac]i« 
ing which has ever been made." The united experience. 
and knowledge of at least these four persons, and, 
iact, of the experience and knowledge of a great nuiK- 
ber of others, was ueoeBsary before chloride of limt 
could be advantageously employed as a bleaching ag;eiife 
The proverb says that two heads are wieer than oo^ 
and in this case four heads completed what one did not. 
On the same principle, each one of four thousand head^ 
and of four million heads, will necessarily have still 
mure wisdom and still more knowledge than when 
there is only one head in existence. 

One generation is wiser and possesses more know^ 
ledge than the generation which preceded it. This Ib 
nut merely from being later in the world. Time is a 
mere personification, and adds nothing to wisdom. The 
last generation is wiser than the generation which pre- 
ceded it, because it adds, where language is in use, and 
pwLicularly where writing and printing are known, all 
ita own observations to the knowledge of the generatioa 
which went before. There have been -moie eyes to see. 
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mure hands to practise, and more mindfe to treasure up 
and record observations and practices. As the fvorld 
grows older, and as men increase and mullipl^, there is 
a constant, natural, and necessary tendency to an increase 
in their knowledge, and consequently in their productive 

This principle seems to he amply confirmed hy expe- 
rience. Almost all discoveries and improvements have 
heen made in crowded cities and in densely peopled 
countries. It was amidst the populous cities of an- 
cient Greece, and not among the few wandering tribes 
of the desert, that the arts, both for creating wealth 
and adorning existence, were in the old world cultivated 
with such singular success. It was in the populous 
cities of modern Italy, of Holland, and of Germany, 
that the arts again sprang up in the middle ages. The 
discovery of America, by supplying Europe with many 
desirable commodities, and by providing it with a large 
market, has probably added on the whole upwards of 
fifty millions of people to the mass of human beings 
communicating with each other. Since that event, 
there can be no doubt that the inhabitants, both of Eu- 
rope and America, have made a very great progress in 
a knowledge of all the useful arts. At no period of 
our history was Great Britain ever so populous as at 
present ; and it has been within these last fifty years 
that some of those most useful and surprising im- 
provements, in agriculture, in practical chemistry, and 
in the mechanic arts, to which I have alluded, have 
t)een made. Finally, it ivas not till the year 1823, when 
England alone uunibered eleven r'ii7iioN« of people, and 
this metropolis and its environs contained upwards <^ 
a tenth of this number, that Mechanics' Institutions 
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were established. Unless there had been a great 
persons to profit by sucli establishments, they could 
have succeeded. In whatever light other peraoiis 
regard such societies, 1 can but look on them as 
germs of greater improvements in the arts than 
world has ever yet seen. 

" More discoveries," says Mr. M'Culloch, spej 
of them, " will be made, according to the degree 
which mOTE individuals are placed in a situation 
make them. And it is neither impossible nor at all 
probable, that the lustre which now attaches to 
names of Arkwright and Watt, may be dimmi 
though it can never be wholly effaced, by the mi 
numerous, and it may be more important discorerii 
that will at no distant period be made by those wl 
wonld have passed from the cradle to the tomb in the 
same obscure and beaten track that had been trodden 
by their unambitious ancestors, had not the education 
now so generally diffused, served to elicit and ripen 
the seeds of genius implanted in them for the gem 
advantage of mankind. 

The principal object, I must here remind the reader, 
which 1 have in view, though I am sensible it must 
very imperfectly executed, is to develope the naturat] 
laws which determine the prt^ess of our race in opu- 
lence. Accordingly, I have first attempted to shove 
from facts the influence of knowledge on productive 
power, and next to point out the natural circumstances 
which determine the increase of knowledge. The con- 
clusion I come to, and I wish to state it plainly, that 
whether true or false, right or wrong, it may not be mis- 
understood, is, that independent of all government* 
> Prindplei of Polilic&l Ecooomy, page 118. 
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and of all their regulations, there is in the universa 
necessity to labour a universal iitimulus for all meu. 
to eiert those natural faculties with which all are en- 
dowed ; that this stimulus is at all times the cause of 
observation, and that obserration brings knowledge ; 
and that there is a natural aud necessary tendency, in- 
dependent of nil and every sort of social regulation, 
to a gradual increase of knowledge as the world 
grows older, as generation follows generation, and as 
mankind are multiplied on the face of the earth. Our 
natural faculties, under the influence of this stimu- 
lus and this influence of increasing population, lead, 
without our willing it beforehand, without our ever 
conjecturing what will be the result, to all those grand 
and sublime and beneficial consequences — which we 
call in one comprehensive word, civilization. To com- 
plete the subject, it would be necessary to enquire into 
the effects of social regulations — and to ascertain dis- 
tinctly, not only what their effects have been, but 
also, if it be possible, by any and what social regulations 
to promote knowledge, and thus add to productire 
power. Into such an inquiry I do not niean to enter, 
hut the subject demands it, and we cannot know, till 
it be gone into and finished, what ure the laws which 
regulate the progress of opulence. Those books, there- 
fore, called Elements, Principles, or Systems of Poli- 
tical Economy, which do not embrace and fully deve- 
lope, as not one of them does, the whole influence of 
knowledge on productive power, and do not exjilain the 
natural laws which regulate the progress of society in 
knowledge, are and must, as treatises on Political Eco- 
nomy, be essentially incomplete. 

Without departing from the principle I have laid 



do\vu, of confining myself to the natural laws wlii«i re- 
gulate production, and of not taking any notice of the 
influence of governments ; I must, however, observe, 
that unless we take into the account the vast influence 
of the adopted religion and the constitution of society, 
of every form of government comprised between perfect 
freedom and abject slavery, whether it be to living men 
or parchment statutes, — the worst species of slavery, — 
as well as the influence of temporary laws on the in- 
crease of wealth -creating knowledge, it is impossible 
for us to explain the different progress of different 
nations in opulence. Division of labour, security of 
property, and most of the other circumstances usually 
supposed to be the chief means of promoting nation^ 
opulence, are, or were a few years back, nearly equal in 
ell the countries of Europe. The religion, the gorem- 
m'^nt, the commercial regulations of all, were in princi- 
ple so similar, that the iortuence they exercised uverth^ 
production of wealth, must have been nearly equal. la 
that European country, however, whicli of late faaa 
made the most rapid progress in wealth, the people 
have been the freest to inquire. The press, and with 
that the mind, has been less shackled in Britain than 
in any other great country of Europe. This probably is 
the sole source of her superior opulence. Every part of 
knowledge is intimately and closely connected with everv 
other, and men cannot be impeded or restrained from 
inquiring into one branch ivithout their progress beiqe 
ultimately checked in every other. Governments may 
in their pretended wisdom, think, by what they call 
I wholesome restraints, that they are only lopping off se^' 
dition or pruning heresy, but experience convinces us. 
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wnskilftil gardeners, cut away fi-u it-bearing branches, 
and stint in every direction, the growth of wealth- 
creating knowledge. The restrictions imposed by go- 
vernments on commercial pnterprize and individual ex- 
ertion, have been, it is now generally admitted, greatly 
injurious to the welfare of man; but this seems as no- 
thing when compared to the extensive mischief, caused 
by that frightful mental debility which has ensned, 
whenever a few men, as ignorant as the meanest of 
their fellows, have been suffered to set bounds to in- 
quiry, and to say, when its consequences cannot by any 
possibility be known beforehand, this species of know- 
ledge will be injurious, you shall not taste of it; that will 
be healthful, and the mind of man shall have no other 
nourishment. So gross an absurdity can have none but 
fetal consequences; and whenever the rulers of a so- 
ciety have dictated what their subjects shall not study, 
they have, against their itwn wishes, rendered the 
slaves whom they only prize as tax-paying machines, 
incapable of making that progress in knowledge which 
is the dictate of nature, which takes place in less 
governed and restrained countries, and which is the 
chief means of adding to the productive ]Kiwer and 
wealth of man. 
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INCH OF THE DIVISION 

Eiteoded dirUion of labour one t^araclei 
maa. — Coniiexiaii with productive pover in 

nod the Uiiiced Slates EipUn&liun of its e 

parisoQ of making- naDa by the hand, and by machinery, 

Furcber diviaion of labour among established trades. — AU the 
adrantageB of division of labour naturally belong to labou- 
rers. — It takes place under every kind of political institution^ 
and must therefore originate in some natural principle. 

In- the Introduction, the reader was made aware <rf" 
the great difference between the productive power of 
individuals living in civilized society, and of savages. 
One cause of this, and one distinguishing characteristic 
of the former state of society, is that in it no man 
makes for himself all the commodities which he re- 
quires or consumes. The carpenter and the bricklayer 
go to the smith or the tool-maker for their tools; and 
the smith, never attempting to build a house for liim- 
self, dwells in one built hy the combined labours of the 
carpenter and bricklayer. A tailor never makes shoes 
for hiii own use, he buys them of the shoemaker; luid 
the shoemaker buys all the clothes he requires from the 
tailor. All these lAbourers find that they can most 
easily and readily procure whatever they want by each 
one labouring only at his own trade. The people who 
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went from Europe to North America and New Holland, 
and there, in contact with the savages whom they sup- 
planted, proved the superior productive power of civi- 
lized mail, carried with them the arts and practices of 
Europe, and were of different tradea. Among these 
savages, however, they found few or no persons having 
distinct occupations. Each provided as well as he 
could for his own wants, and practised all the arts 
known among this rude people. In all uncivilized 
societies each individual provides himself with food, and 
makes most of the inefficient instruments he uses. He 
builds his own hut, and hews out his own canoe, with 
the stone hatchet he has previously made ; he makes 
the line or net — or perhaps it is made by his wife — 
vrith which he ensnares fish ; and he kills the wild 
animal which will form probably his only food, by 
means of a bow and arrow fashioned by his own hand. 
The appropriation of men to distinct and separate oc- 
cupations, the establishment of different trades, the ex- 
clusive buainessea pursued by individuals which takes 
place in civilized society, is called, iu the language of 
Political Economy, division of labouk. 

In almost all countries it seems to bear a close re- 
lation to their wealth. Savages, among whom there 
is no division of labour, are wretchedly poor : on the 
contrary, the inhabitants of this densely-peopled empire, 
amounting to twenty-two millions, produce, it is said, 
as much wealth annually as the eigbty-eight millions 
of people who are, comparatively, sparingly scattered 
over the United States of America, the empire of 
Russia and the kingdom of France ; and there can be 
no doubt that in these three countries, particularly the 
two former, division of labour is not carried to such 

I ^ 
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an extect as in Great Britain. This statement rests on 
public documents published in each country, though 
probably it is somewhat too favourable for Britain, from 
the Taluations having been made trom custom-honse 
returns, and perhaps in a depreciated currency. It la 
particularly deserving of attention as for as the United 
■States of America and Russia are concerned, because 
tbey are comparatively new or lately-peopled countries, 
while Great Britain is an old country ; and because it 
is generally said that productive power decreases as 
the land is used, and as people are crowded together. 
Such an opinion is quite erroneous, from its not taking 
into account the eifects of division of labour, and of the 
progress of knowledge. It looks only at the land ; of 
the capabilities of which, as an instrument aiding pro- 
duction, we know as little as we did of the productive 
. powers of the atmosphere before the steam-engine was 
invented. 

To show in detail, the effects of division of labour, 
I shall prefer extracting a passage from the writings of 
Mr, M'Culloch and Adam Smith, to offering any illus- 
trations of my own. The latter has explained these 
effects so ably, that all subsequent writers have done 
little more than copy his remarks : something has been 
added by Mr. M'Culloch, and I therefore take a pas- 
sage from his book, in which his own observations are 
embodied with those of Dr. Smith. 

" Dr. Smith," says Mr. M'Culloch, " who has treated 
this subject in the most masterly manner, has classed 
the circumstances which conspire to increase tbe pro- 
ductive powers of industry, when labour is divided, 
under the following heads : — Fir>l, to the increase of 
the skill and dexterity of every particular workman ; 
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stcnnd, to the saving of time, wliich is commonly lost 
in passing from one particular employment to another ; 
and, thirdj to the circumstance of the diviRion of em- 
ploymentB having a tendency to facilitate the invention 
of machines, and of processes fur abridging and saving 
labour, 

" 1*(. Respecting the improveruent of the skill and 
deiteriiy of the labourer. It is sufficiently plain that 
when a person's whole uttention is devoted to one 
branch of business, when all the energies of his mind ' 
and the powers of his body are made to converge, as it 
were, to a single point, he must attain a degree of pro- 
ficiency in that particular branch, lo which no indi- 
vidual engaged in a variety of occupations can be ex- 
pected to reach. A peculiar play of the muscles, or 
sleight of band, is necessary to perform the simplest 
operation in the best and most expeditious manner ; 
and this can only be acquired by habitual and constant 
practice. 

" To take an example therefore, from a very trilling 
manufacture, but one in which the division of labour 
has been very often taken notice of, the trade of a 
pin-maker : a workman not educated to this business, 
(whicli the division of labour has rendered a distinct 
trade,) nor acquainted with the use of the machinery 
employed in it, (to the invention of which the same 
division of labour has probably given occasion,) could 
scarce, perhaps, with his utmost industry, make one 
pin in a day, and certainly could not make twenty. 
But in the way in which this business is now carried 
on, not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, but it is 
divided into a number of branches, of which the greater 
part are likewise peculiar trades. One man draws out 
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the mn; another straights it; a third cuts it; a 
fourth puinti it; a liftli grinds it at the top for receivii^ 
the head : to make the Iiead requires two or three dis- 
tinct operations ; to put it on is a peculiar buainess ; to 
whiten the pins is another ; it is even a trade by itaelf 
to put tbem into the paper ; and the important business 
of making a pin is, in this manner, divided into about 
eighteen distinct operations, which, in some manu&o- 
tories, are all performed by distinct hands, though in 
others the same mnn will sometimes perform two or 
three of them. I have seen a small manufactory of 
this kind, where ten men only were employed, and where 
some of them consequently performed two or three dis* 
tinct operations. But though they were very poor, and 
therefore but indifferently accommodated with the 
necessary machinery, they could, when they exerted 
themselves, make among them about twelve pounds of 
pins in a day. There are in a pound upwards of four 
thousand pins of a middling size- Those ten persons 
therefore, could make among them upwards of forty- 
eight thousand pins in a day. Each person, therefore, 
making a tenth part of forty-eight thousand pins, night 
be cousidered as making four thousand eight hundred 
pins in a day. But if they had all wrought separately 
and independently, and \vithuut any of them having 
been educated to this peculiar business, they certainly 
could not each of them have made twenty, perhaps not 
one pin in a day ; that is, certainly, not the two hundred 
and fortieth, perhaps not the four thousand eight hun- 
dredth, part of what they are at present capable of 
performing, in consequence of a proper division and 
n of their different operations.'' 
So for Dr. Smith : — I have been informed, that in the 
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metropolis each pin-maker can make nearly double 
four thousand pina a day ,' and also, that the attempts 
hitherto made to manufacture pins by machinery have 
all failed. For this purpose no machine has yet been 
invented which equals the dexterity and despatch of 
the workman ; and in general^ those machines which 
have been useil, form the head of the pin by com- 
pressing a small portion of tlie metal, which renders the 
tiny instrument brittle, and, when complete, less fit for 
the many purposes to which pins are put. 

" The eiFeet," continues Mr. M'Culloch, " of the 
division of labour, in preventing that ■u:aste of lime in 
moving from one emphi/ment to another, which most 
always take place when an individual is engaged tn 
different occupations, is even more obvious than the 
advantage derived from the improvement of the skill 
and dexterity of the labourer. When tlie same indi- 
vidual carries on different employments, in different 
and perhaps dbtaiit places, snd with difFereut sets of 
tools, it is plainly impossible he can avoid losing a 
considerable portion of time in passing between them. 
If the different buMiiesses in which a labourer is to be 
engaged could be carried on in the same workshop, the 
loss of time would be less, but even in that case it 
would be considerable. ' A man,' as Dr. Smith has 
justly observed, ' commonly saunters a little in chang- 
ing from one business to uuother. When he first 
begins his work, he is seldom keen or hearty ; his mind 
is said not to go along with it, and for some time he 
rather trifles than applies himself in good earnest. 
The habit of sauntering, and of indolent and careless 
application, which is naturally, or rather necessarily, 
acquired by every country workman, who is obliged to 
F 5 
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change his work and his tools every half hour, and to 
apply his hand in working different ways almost every 
day of his life, renders him almost always slothful and 
lazy, and incapable of any rigorous application, even 
on the most pressing occasion. Independent, there- 
fore, of his deficiency in point of dexterity, this cause 
alone must always reduce considerably the quantity of 
work which he is capable of performing.'* 

" 3d. With regard to the effect of the division 
of employment in facUUating the invention of ma- 
chines and processes Jbr abridging and saving labour, 
it is obvious that those engaged in any branch of in- 
dustry, must be more likely to discover easier and 
readier methods for carrying it on, when the whole 
attention of their minds is devoted exclusively to it, 
than if it were dissipated among a variety of objects. 
But it is a mistake to suppose, as has been sometimes 
done, that it is only the inventive genius of workmen 
and artificers that is whetted and improved by the 
division of labour. As society advances, the study at 
particular branches of science and of philosophy becomes 
the principle or sole occupation of the most ingenious 
men. Chemistry becomes a distinct science from natural 
philosophy ; the physical astronomer separates himself 
from the astronomical observer, the political economist 
from the politician, and each meditating exclusively, 
or principally, on his peculiar department of science, 
attains to a degree of proficiency and expertness to 
which the general scholar seldom or never reaches. "t 

I have already mentioned the reservation with which 
the statement, that division of labour promotes the in- 

■ Wealth of Nations, i. p. U. 
f ArUde, Politiiffll Economy, Supp. Enoyclup. Britt. 
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vention of machines ought to be adopted. It con- 
tributes to the progress of knowledge as society ad- 
vances ; but knowledge and invention, to a certain 
extent, in every age, precede and give occasion to 
division of labour. Great part, indeed, of the bene- 
ficial effects of the latter arise from its promoting our 
knowledge of particular objects ; but that manaal skill 
or sleight of hand which it bestows, seems, in generolj 
not equal in its effects to mental labour. " A ma- 
chine," says Mrs. Marcet, " has been invented in the 
United States of America, for the purpose of cutting 
nails out of iron, the operation of which is so rapid, 
that it forms two hundred and fifty perfect nails in the 
space of one minute, or fifteen thousand in an hour."' 
The accuracy of Dr. Smith's remarks on the bene- 
ficial effects of division of labour, must be perceptible 
to every man, and some of my readers are probably 
acquainted with more striking examples of these bene- 
ficial effects than those I have quoted. All men seem 
fully aware of the advantages of one person being a 
farmer, another a carpenter, and a third a weaver ; and 
in daily practice, the division of labour is extended 
beyond the limit at which it is settled by rule. When 
two or more men of the same trade are employed about 
the same job, each undertakes some separate part : in 
house-building, for example, one carpenter planes up 
and prepares the wood, while another mortices the 
parts of the window-frames together, instead of each 
completing a window-frame by himself, though to do 
the whole of such a job is only a part of the business of 
a carpenter. This division of labour, which individuals 

" CoiivenjatitiQS ou Political Economy- 
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find enables them to complete a given task in less time, 
or with greater ease, must be proportionably beneficial, 
when acted on in all trades and in society at large. 

It is however indispensable to remark, that all the 
benefits of this practice nattiralty centre in the labourer; 
belong to him, Bnd contribute to his ease or add to his 
opulence. It increases kit skill, by allowing his atten- 
tion to be uninterruptedly fixed on a single operation j 
it saves his time, by making no change of tools or 
emplorment necessary ; and it facilitates his inrentioa 
of those machines that are adapted to the single and 
simple operations, which, in consequence of division of 
labour, constitute the whole task of each individual. 
By no single machine, perhaps, except man himself, 
o(inld we perform the whole process of manufacturing a 
piece of cloth out of the raw material; but when the 
complicated process of shearing the sheep, cleansing 
the wool, carding, spinning, weaving, dressing, and 
dyeing it, has been separated into distinct operations, 
performed by different individuals, — machines can b^ 
and are, made to execute most of them, even with more 
precision than can be done by the unaided hand. Why 
labourers actually reap no benefit from division of la- 
bour, why their tasks seem rather to augment than 
lessen, with all those improvements which add to their 
iikill and productive power, in such a degree even as to 
have given rise to an opinion, that division of labour 
inflicts on them a serious injury, cannot, in this part of 
the book, be explained. But as all the advantages 
derived from division of labour naturally centre in, and 

urally belong to the labourers, if they are deprived 
of them, and in the progress of society those only are 
enriched by their improved skill who never labour, — 
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this must arise from unjust appropriation ; horn usurp- 
iktiun and plunder in the party enriched, and from con- 
senting submission in the party impoverished. 

1/ we could not learn from an inquiry into the origin 
of this practice, and into its limits, in what manner 
numberless social regulations check division of labonr, — 
and how much more benevolent and kind to man is the 
Author of his instincts and passions than the legislator 
who pretends to protect and save him from their con- 
sequences, — the mere statement of its advantages, out- 
weighing the benefits conferred on our race even by 
the wisest lawgivers, must kindle in us a lively cu- 
riosity to know whence it arises and where it ends. 
Though it is not equal in all countries,- yet it takes 
place among all the tribes of men, and all the nations 
of the earth, whatever maybe their religious creed or the 
tbrin of their government ; in whatever state of society 
they may exist ; and whoever may have been their legis- 
lators. It has no connexion, therefore, with positive in- 
stitutions, and is in no respect the offspring of legislation. 
In the free republic of the United States of America, 
and in despotic Russia, in enterprising England, and 
in retrograding Turkey, among the careful and indus- 
trious Dutchmen, and the proud and indolent Spa^ 
iiiards, nnder the varying laws of Europe, and the 
almost invariable institutions of Asia, in Africa, where 
life is held on the insecure tenure of some miscreant 
emperor or king's caprice, and in countries where it is 
sacrificed according to some misnamed regular, but not 
less revolting because cold-blooded, proceedings of what 
is called law, — in all countries, and nnder all kinds of 
political institutions, ditiiion oflabnur takes place ; and 
men, unbidden by their rulers, follow the beneficial 
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costom of each confining his attention and exertions te 
some particular department of industry. ''The prac* 
tice^" says Dr. Smithy " is common to all men, and to he 
Ibund in no other race of animals. It is not the result 
of any human wisdom, which foresees and intends 
that general opulence to which it gives occasion:"* 
it must therefore arise from some universal and natu- 
ral principle^ like that which compels man in every 
dUmate^ and on every soil, to eat bread by the sweat of 
his brow. He ascribes it to an instinctive propensity to 
bfirter ; but it has, I thinks a more obvious source ; in 
which^ when rightly understood, we may find one 
example of the many beautiful and simple contrivances 
by which nature seems to have provided for the con- 
tinued prosperity of our species,— proving, to use the 
language of Mrs. Marcet, ^' that the hand of Provi- 
dence, which we are chiefly accustomed to trace in the 
natural (material) world, is tio less conspicuous in 
moral life." 

• Wealth of Nations, book 1, chap. i. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAUSES WHICH GIVE BISE TO, AND LIMIT, DIVISION 
OF LABOUR. 

DiriHtim of labour between the sexes Diversity of age, tolenti, 

and diapoution. — Diviainn c)f labour ariBen from difference of 

organiiatioii Subdmtion of labour from this cause as aodety 

advaocea Does not ariae from barter. — Necessity of barter. — 

Limita to division of lulxiur Eiteot of the market ayno- 

nymous with number of labourer! — Diviaion of labour ex- 
tended by the multipliiarion of mankind — Dr. Smith held a 

aimilar opinion Principle illuairated by England, Russia, and 

America By improved modes of commti nidation. — Present 

condition of the labourer no pqoof that hia productive power 
does not increase with nn increase of people — Ireland an ap- 
parent exception The causes of ila poverty all centre in mis- 
government. — Doctrine here stated not a contradiction <if Mr. 
Maltlius's principlea. 

Althoush we find in same st^es of society, that 
each individual makes for himself nearly all that he 
requirea or consumes ; being, as circumstances dictate, 
a fisherman, or a hunter, b\itlding his own hut, con- 
structing his own canoe, or making the riide tools he is 
afterwards to use, yet there is no state of society, pro- 
bably, in which division of labour between the sexes 
does not take place. It is and tnusl be practised the in- 
stant a family exists. Among even the most barbarous 
tribes, awr is the exclusive business of the males ; and 
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they are in general, the principal hunters and Ashen. 
The man takes to himneJf the periU and pleasures of 
the chase, and the woman labours in and about the hut. 
Different employments for the sexes may be traced in 
fill communities, in every age of the ivorld, and in every 
history, whether fabulous or true. In modem as well 
as ancient times, in th^ most civilized as well as in 
the most barbarous societies, we tind the men, as the 
rule, taking the out-door work to themselves, and leav- 
ing to the women most of the domestic occupations. 
This primary division of labour springs from sexual 
difference of organization, it has its foundation in the 
difference of our physical constitution, in the different 
parental duties required of the sexes, and is co-exten- 
sive with the existence of our race. ^ 

The aptitude of the sexes for different employments, 
is only an example of the more general principle, that 
every human being, by the circumstances of age, healtht 
iKxlily or mental powers, is better adapted than another 
tu some particular occupation. In the present state 
of society, it often happens that a man is compelled 
by the circumstances of his situation, and principally 
from a regard to the pecuniary advantage of his chil- 
dren, to breed them up to his own trade ; but whenever 
there ia a liberty of clioice, a predilection for certain oc- 
cupations is recognized, and the liking of a youth is cou- 
sulted before he is bound for life. Children are never 
tasked like grown persons, and the aged and ihe feeble 
. perform services disdained by the youthful and robaat. 
Among those who differ neither in sex, nor in age, 
nor in strength, we tind peculiarities of constitution 
which makes each select in preference, some particu- 
lar occupation. " Tiie talents and tastes uf men," 
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says M, Storeh, who alao dissents from the doctrine of 
barter giving occasion to the division of labour, " vary 
so much, that no society is known, however small, in 
which this diverait; is Bot observable. Each man de- 
votes himself by preference, to that occupation for 
which be has a taste, and if each follow his natural dit- 
potition, the division of labour ia established."'* 

" In a tribe ofhunlers or shepherds," says Dr. Smith, 
himself recognizing this principle, " a particular person 
makes bows and arrOfiis,for example, with more readinest 
and dexleiitif than any other. He frequently exchanges 
them for cattle or far venison with his companions ; 
and he finds at last, that he can in this manner get 
trtore cattle and venison than if he himself went to the 
field to catch them. From a regard to his otun iiitereil, 
therefore, the making of bows and arrows grows to be 
his chief business, and he becomes a sort of armourer. 
Another excels in making the frames and covers of their 
little huts or moveable houses. He ia accustomed to 
be of use in this way to his neighbours, who reward 
him in the same manner with cattle and venison, till at 
last he finds it his interest to dedicate himself entirely 
to this employment, and to become a sort of house car- 



penter. 



In the same manner a third becomes a smith 



a brazier, a fourth a tanner or dresser of hides or 

This principle operates in an advanced state of so- 
ciety, as well as at its commencement, and is made 
palpable to us by its results every day. A Mr. Le 
Mann for example, finds that he has some superior skill 
in making biscuits, and he confines his business to this 

• Coura d'Economie Politique, torn, 1. 
f Wsalth of Nationi, book 1. chap. II. 
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branch of baking. In this metropolis there are a greit 
number of persons who have been brought up smithy, 
carpenters, or cabinet-makers, and ivho, finding tliey 
can make some particular kind of instruments, toolsi 
or furniture, better than other men, employ themselva 
exclusively in making this one article. Some surgeon^ 
though tjiey go through the long course of study requir* 
ed to follow their profession in all its branches, attend 
only to the teeth ; others attend only to the eyes, and. 
others again apply all their skill to the organ of heapt 
iiig. The difference of sex, of age, of bodily and mental 
power, or difference of organization, is the chief soui 
of division of labour, and it is continually extended 
the progress of society by the different tastes, dispoe^j 
tions, and talents of individuals, and their different ap» 
titudes for different employments. The numberlesB ad> 
vantages of the practice, sanction and confirm it. la 
these circumstances it has a more obvious origin than 
is supplied by the supjiosition of an occult propensity 
to barter. In fact, barter is the ciinse(jiience not the 
cause of division of labour ; and the latter must have . 
been introduced before the instinctive propensity, if it 
exist, could have been called into exercise. 

If there were, however, an aversion to barter, if men, 
could net supply all their wants more easily by dedir ' 
eating themselves, each to one occupation, thi 
were to make every thing he requires, — if they could 
not exchange the products of their different species of, 
industry for one another, division of labour could not 
be carried beyond the appropriation of the different 
members of a single family, to those different employ- 
ments by which ihty provide and prepare the subsist- 
raforts of the whole. If, for example, the 




nsil'innker, or the pin-maker, found nobody to give 
liim bread and meat for nails and pins, he must either 
starve, or, givint; up his exclusive business, take to 
producing bread and meat. Barter, therefore, or a 
mutual exchange among all the different classes of 
labourers, of what each produces, is necessary to division 
of labour ; and must be equally advantageous. 

The limits to division op labour are defined, 
according to most political economists, by two circum- 
stances, viz., the extent of the market, and the nature 
of different employments. As this is one natural source 
for the increase of productive power, it is of importance 
for us to be thoroughly sensible of its natural limits. 
I propose, therefore, to say a few words on each of 

Extent of market is, I take it, to most people an am- 
biguous phrase, meaning in reality, nothing more than 
ii greater or less number of persona desiring the com- 
modity for which there is said to be a market, and 
having something, the produce of their own labour or 
of the labour of other men, to give in exchange for the 
commodity they desire. A market does not consist in 
mouths to be fed or backs to he covered; not, there- 
fore, in consumers merelv, hut in the circumstance 
that each labourer shall he able to sell the produce of 
his own labour, and thereby obtain what he himself 
desires, of the produce of other men's labour. The 
shoemaker, for example, exchanges shoes for money, 
and with the money he buys bread, meat, beer, and 
clothing. In the same manner, the baker, the butcher, 
the brewer, and the tailor, each sells his respective pro- 
duce for money, and with the money he buys the pro- 
duce of these other labourers, including the shoemaker. 
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If the shoemaker, the baker, the butcher, the brewer, 
or the tailor, could not obtain the produce of the other 
labourers by the sale of hia own, either there could be 
no possible motive for men making shoes, bread, beet, 
and clothes, or each Ubourer must make them all for 
himself. The desire to obtain tlie produce of other 
men's labour, money being only the intervening instru- 
ment tor making the exchange, and the certainty that I 
by procuring it, other things may be obtained, con- 
stitutes in each of these labourers the motive for his ' 
confining hia exertions to his own business. Thus the 
commodity produced by one labourer, the shoes for ex- 
ample, constitutes in reality and ultimately, the market 
for the commodities produced by other labourers ; and 
they and their productions are mutually the market 
for one another. But all commodities being the pro- 
duce of labour, must be plentiful as labourers are mul- 
tiplied, or as their productive power increases. The 
extent of the market, therefWc, means the number 
of labourers, or their productive power ; and rather 
the former than the latter, because the wants of each 
one are circumscribed, and unless they were to in- 
crease in number, there would be neither motive nor 
means for augmenting production. If this be a. cor- 
rect view of the phrase " extent of the market," we 
remove at once to an indefinite distance, this limit to 
the division of labour. It is co-extensive with the 
number of labourers communicating with each other, 
and to that number it is impossible for us to foresee or 
to state any conceivable hounds. 

To avoid misconception, it must here be noticed, that 
in the present state of society, the rick who do not 1%^ 
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bouT, are the actual and immediate customers of most 
tradesmen, and ore generally considered as constituting, 
tlie market for the commodities of the labourer. But how 
do those who do not labour pay for what they consume ? 
All wealth, including gold and silver, is the produce of 
labour ; and those who do not labour cannot have any 
thing to pay their tradesmen with, which is not the pro- 
duce of labour. They therefore obtain, having, in fact, 
a legal right to receive, the produce of some labourers, 
and this is what they give their tradesmen. But if they 
had no claim over this produce, the labourers would have 
so much the more ; and each of any two classes, the 
butcher and the baker for example, would obtain the 
produce of the other class at a cheaper rate. There 
would be more to be mutually exchanged by and 
amongst labourers, and a proportionate extension of 
the market and division of labour. 

According to this explanution of the phrase, division 
of labour may be extended as labourers or people gene- 
rally ore multiplied ; which is a cause for its perpetual 
and indefinite extension. Were there only one person 
in existence, he would be obliged, like Robinson Crusoe, 
to provide for all his wants himself, and there could be 
no division of labour. Were two persons in existence, 
however, division of labour night begin ; it might be 
extended as more grew up to maturity, and it could not 
be extended unless men did multiply. Different tastes 
in individuals, their different aptitudes for different 
employments, even inventions and discoveries, were 
population stationary, would only cause a change of 
employment and no farther division of labour. These 
circumstances exist in Asia as well as in Europe, but 
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there population and diviaiun of lubour seem both nlilrf 
stationary. 

In the following passage. Dr. Smith Las distincdl 
, pointed out the increase in the number of labourei^ 
as the cause for extended division of labour. " 
number of workmen in every branch of biiBinesa, g 
rail; increases with the division of labour, or rather it 
is the increase of their number which enables them to clan 
and svbditide l/ifmsekes in Ihit manner."* 

To illustrate this principle, I may remark that divi^ 
sion of labour is nhvays most extended in denselji' 
peopled countries, like England ; in manufactures, tbe 
produce of which being of a durable nature, of general; 
utility, and of easy conveyance, commands an extensive 
market, whether many persons live or not on the spot' 
where it is made. At the beginning of the last chaptv 
it was mentioned that the produce of England i 
greater or more valuable than that of Russia and the 
Uoited States of America, and it is well knosvn that in 
those countries division of labour is not carried n 
BO far OS iu this. For this fact as to Russia, we havs 
the testimony of AI. Storch, who resided long in that, 
country. t In some parts of America every man must 
be a jack of all trades. He must send his corn twen^ 
miles to be ground, he must go as far to obtain medical . 
assistance, or find a carpenter to repair his house,— 
he must be farmer, miller, doctor, and carpenter hi 

In a somewhat similar maimer in the remote 
villages of England or Scotland, one man does all tha 
work which is to be done in wood, and another ever^ 
thing that is to be done in iron, while the trade of 
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carpenters and smiths are divided in the populous dis- 
tricts, aiid in ouc large towns into numerous branches. 
In country places, one shopkeeper sells every commodity 
that the people require, and can hardly obtain a living, 
while in this metropolis princely fortunes have been 
made by dealing in the single article of ham or shoe- 
blacking. The manufacture of pins, which are easily 
transported, nearly indestructible and of frequent use, 
has been selected to show tlie extent tu which division 
of labour can be carried. Knives, watches, and otlier 
metallic articles, being, like pins, of general utility and 
easily transported, command an extensive market, and 
in the manufacture of them division of labour is almost 
unlimited ; the tempering and burnishing watch- 
springs, and the annealing knife-blades being the 
esciusive business of some individuals. 

Improved methods of conveyance, such as rail-roads, 
steam-vessels, canals, and indeed, all the means of fa- 
cilitating intercourse between distant couutries,* have, 
as far as division of labour is concerned, the same 
elfects as an actual increase in the number of people ; 
they bring more labourers into communication with 
each other, and more produce to be exchanged. In 
this point of view, the discovery of America and the 
modem application of steam to the purposes of navi- 
gation have had important effects. "A cotton-mill," 
says Mr. M'CuUoch, " could not be constructed in a 
aiaall country, which had no intercourse with its neigh- 

• It may be worth whila here, to ramind tha reader that 
these means of facilitating intercourse are the results of inren- 
tion and diBCOvery; thus, such inveuliooa promote division of 
labour — not only at they give rise to new employments, but by 
bringing more human beings \o communicate with each other. 



bonro. The demand and competition of both Europe 
and America hure been necessary to carry the ma- 
nnfftcturea of Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
to their present state of improvement.''" 

The conclusioD from these remarks, is that diwsioa 
of labour ia only limited by the number of labourers, 
and tends continually and indefinitely to extend itself 
as they are multiplied. Labour is the sole source of 
wealth, and even if the productive power of individuali 
were not susceptible of augmentation, the more labour- 
ers were mnltiplied, the more force would the spring 
rise with, which overflows the land with fertility. But 
I have shown that an increase of labourers also tends 
necessarily to augment knowledge and extend division 
of labour. As the number of labourers increases there- 
fore, the productive power of society augments in the 
compound ratio of that increase, multiplied by the 
effects of the division of labour and the increase of 
knowledge. The labouring classes of society will, I 
afraid, be slow to believe, when their poverty is in 
ueral attributed to their multiplying too fast, and 
haps justly attributed when that multiplication is 
compared with the want of the capitalist for their 
vices — that this vast increase in their productive power, 
is the result of their augmenting in number. Why 
they reap no benefit from it, why, when nature seenu 
to have provided for the perpetual prosperity of socie- 
ty — there should be among one class indescribable and 
never ceasing distress — and among another, perpetual 
apprehension for their opulence, — how it happens that 
all the produce of increasing skill and knowledge, iails 
into the power of the rapacious landlord, the usurious 

" PrincipleB of Political Econouiy, p. 91, 
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capitalist, and tlie protligute dependants on, and pro- 
fligate supporters of, profligate governments, swelling 
tlieir wealth to un enormous amount, increasing the 
number of idlers in society, and checking its progress 
by checking division of labour and the progress of 
knowledge, must be explained, if at all, in a subsequent 
part of this work. I only advert to them now, to show 
the reader that the actual poverty of the labourer, is no 
argument against the principle I have endeavoured to 
establish. On the contrary, the immense revenue 
levied by our government, aufpnenting from year to 
year ; the enormous and increasing amount of the 
sums annually paid to the pretended servants of a be- 
nevolent Deity ; the increased wealth of the capitalist, 
and the yearly augmenting revenue of the owners of 
land, — all arising from the annual produce of labour, 
are indisputable proofs of that vast increase in produc- 
tive power, the natural well-head of which is an in- 
crease in the number of labourers. When so much lias 
of late been written against the principle of jiopula- 
tiun, it is consoling to lind any circumstances con- 
nected with it, like the division of labour and increase 
of knowledge, ivhich appear to relieve the wise provi- 
sions of nature from the odium cast on them by tJie 
shortsighted and corrupt theories of interested men ; 
giving us reason to suppose, that there is in tiiese cir- 
cumstances, at least an adequate compensation fur tliHt 
increasing difliculty of procuring the means of subsist- 
ence, which is said by most political economists to be 
the necessary consequence of an increase in the num- 
bers of mankind. 

There is one apparent exception to this consoling 
view, which could it not be explained by a reference 



to counterbaianciag social causes, might make us doubt 
the correctness of the eKplanation : — Ireland is one of 
the moat densely peopled countries of Europe, and tliat 
one in whicli population has made the most astonishing 
progress, yet Ireland is at this time conspicuous for 
the ignorance and poverty of the mass of its people- 
This is, however, only an apparent exception. We 
learn from Spenser the poet, and Sir John Davis, 
who are unquestionable authority, that in the reign of 
Eliaabeth, the Irish were absolute savages. When 
Swift lived and wrote, they were not much better and 
were certainly more poor and wretched, though not so 
numerous as at present. In fart, since the reign of 
Elizabeth, they have improved considerably ; but cut 
off by their peculiar langiiage and still more by their 
political condition, from free communication with the 
rest of the empire, even with that part of their nomi- 
nal countrymen who speak the English language and 
hold dominion over them — their commerce and manu- 
fartures annihilated by the trading jealousy of England, 
and professing a religion proscribed by the ruling party, 
the Catholics of Ireland have not advanced equally 
with the English and Protestant inhabitants of the 
empire. If I have rendered it probable, however, that 
an addition of heads and hands naturally multiplies 
productive power ; if it cannot be doubted, that an in- 
crease of population clears the forests of America, and 
improves the agriculture and manufactures of Britain ; 
if it roll the tide of civilization over the New World, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and improve the arts, 
though it may not add to the comfort of the labourers, 
in the Old ; if it be a source of happiness in America, 
where a family, to those who are willing to labour for 
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its support, U not a curse, but, as nature intended, a 
blessing, — Increase of population cannot be the origin 
of poverty, wretchedness, and misery in Europe : and 
either we must reject all idea even of unit^ of design 
in the creation, and unifarmity of principle in the moral 
government of the world, or we must seek for other 
causes of the poverty and distress which afflict the 
labourers of Europe generally, and particularly those 
of Ireland, than that principle by which man multi- 
plies on the earth, and makes the material elements tlie 
instruments and the handmaids of his will. 

In the case of Ireland, we have not far to seek for 
those causes : they lie on the surface ; and when we 
are called on, — as the people of this country are daily 
and practically, on occasions of the deepest interest to 
us all — such as that of submitting to forced emigration, 
and of paying annually for a large standing army to 
keep the Irish obedient — to choose between the dis- 
pensations of Providence and the institutions of man. 
we cannot hesitate which to condemn. Whatever may 
be the respect due to the latter, it ill becomes us to 
misrepresent or calumniate the moral order of the uni- 
verse, that they may retain our undiminished venera- 

It is admitted that no part of Europe, though ge- 
nerally misgoverned, and too much governed, has been, 
since the time of Queen Elizabeth, so frequently 
plundered and so grievously ojipressed as Ireland. 
Confiscation, for a long series of years, followed con- 
fiscation in rapid succession, and the whole property 
of the country changed hands more than once- The 
kingdom was occupied by two parties, contending for 
the mastery, and was one continued scene of strife. 
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When interiml commotion ceased, which it can 
liardly be said to have done up to the present time, 
it was only by the power of England mointiiiniiig a 
minority in tbeir usurped dominion. The Irish were 
a conquered people, and have ever been go considered 
and treated by the English masters of tbe soil, and the 
English Protestant government. They had no other 
privilege tlian that of maintaining out of their own 
resources, their own priests, in addition to being com- 
pelled to support the most extravagant and useless 
hierarchy tbat ever plundered mankind in the name 
of a merciful God, and inflicted ignorance and misery 
on those it pretended to enlighten and improve. 
Their landlords were in many cases unknown to them, 
and nitbout bearing tbe name of slaves, to interest 
benevolence in their favour, they were mercilessly' 
given over without appeal and without protection to tht) 
club of the Orangemen, the bayonet of the soldier, tW 
bcourge of the middle-man, and to the ecclesiastical 
courts of the tithe-proctor ; they were without re*i 
dreaa. The laws were made against them, by and ial 
favour of their oppressors ; animosity and hatred per-< 
vaded every bosom ; and Ireland was the seat of anar-i 
chy. When the passions and intellect and time of allj 
classes were thus occupied in mamtEiining usurped 
power, or in evading and resisting it, there were boj 
means of improvement. A disposition to establishj 
manufactures and to engage in trade was shown, but 
it was repressed by the jealous policy of England. 
Without examining in detail the effects of the penal 
laws against Catholics, of the restrictions imposed by 
our legislature on the commerce of Ireland, and of the 
people having two extravagant churches 




hurches to support, d 
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wben in general one bas been fi>und amply sufficient 
to stay tlie natural progress of nations in prosperity, 
it is abundantly evident that tbe causes of the igno- 
rance and poverty of tbe Irish all belong to that class 
I have denominated social, and may all be expressed in 
the one comprehensive word, MiseovBBNMBNT, 

When by showing the natural consequences of an 
i of people, we bave rescued the order of the 
from the misrepresentations of ignorance 
and selfishness, we are enabled more correctly to 
appreciate the consequences of social institutions. 
The numerous population of Ireland, instead of 
giving strength aud opulence, and multiplying pro- 
ductive power in the ratio of their numbers, as nature 
dictates, is a serious misfortune to every part of the 
empire. The Irish labourers are now pulling down to 
their own level of (vretchedness and ignorance, the 
people of the country who have been instrumental in 
degrading them- Miagovernment, therefore, poisons at 
its source the natural spring of healthy existence, and 
turns the principle of life into disease and corruption. 
Under its withering, its demoniac influence, the na- 
tural principle of population, the origin of all present 
national greatness, and the promise of all future na- 
tional power, teems only with poverty and wretched- 
ness — continually threatening present disasters, and 
leading inevitably to future commotion. 

The reader will observe, that I only notice here the 
natural effects of an increase of mankind on producHxe 
potner without referring to the effects of the increase 
of any one class on the distribution of wealth. It is, 
however, chiefly in this latter point of view that the 
increase of labourers has been in general considered. 
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The principle I have endeavoured to estabHah is, that 
an increase in the number of labourers^ including thoee 
who work with their heads as weU as those who work 
with their hands, naturaUy and necessarily promotes t 
knowledge of wealth-creating arts and extends di- 
vision of labour. Mr. Malthus and other writers con- 
tend that an increase in the number of labourersy com- 
pared with the amount of profit the capitaliaty who 
may or may not also be a labourer, can expect to 
make on their labour^ and consequently compared with 
the quantity of employment he can or wiU give them, 
has a necessary tendency to lower wages and debase the 
condition of the labourer. Both these propositioiis 
may be true^ for they are not contradictory ; but con- 
founding them as one^ leads I believe to many mistakes. 
The sentimental part of mankind look only at* the 
view here taken; the Political Economists confine 
themselves to the relation between labour and capitaL 
Mr. Malthus points out the effects which an increase 
in the number of labourers has in lessening the share 
which each one receives of the annual produce^ — the 
portion of that distributed amongst them being a de« 
finite and determinate quantity, not regulated in any 
degree by what they annually create, — I have only en- 
deavoured to describe the effects of that increase on the 
productive power of the whole. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TBRHITOHIAL DIVISION OP LABOGK. LIMIT TO DIYI- 
BION OF LABODB FBOU TUB NATUBE OF EMPLOY- 
MENTS. 

Limit to division of labour from ibe nature of different employ- 
menta. — 1> continually eitended by inventions anrt discoveries. 
— Limit to division of labour in agriculture depends on territo- 
rial division of labour — Territorial division of labour eiplained 
and illuatratad. — Originates in natural drcumstances. — Ei. 
change neceosaryto its umtplelenets — Uas nocoonexion with 
tbe political divisions of the earth. — Effects un agricullure of 

restrictions on territorial division of labour Division of la. 

hour not the cause of the lnl)ourer's pmerty and degrada- 
lion. — InHuence of social regulations on division of labour. 

The Other limit to division of labour to which 1 now 
proceed, is the nature of different employments. It 
tvould seem, for example, that there cannot be any- 
farther division of labour in turning, than that it should 
be the esclusire occupation of one man to guide a file 
or a chisel, as the block to be shaped or polished revolves 
rapidly before the instrument. As knowledge advances, 
however, new inventions cause in many arts this appa- 
rent limit perpetually to remove farther off. Machines 
are made which both guide the tile or chisel, aud cause 
the block to revolve ; and the whole husinesa of the tur- 
ner conaistB in r^ulating his machine. Such inventions 
complicate business, as it were, in the fint instance; 




or at least enable one man to perform those several I 
parts uf tL productive operation which before required 
two ur three ; but in the progress of society these » 
parate parts again fall, each of them, to be the exclugive 
business of some one individual. The ap plica 
steam-engines to working power-looms, enables one 
Bum to perform the operations of several ; or to weave 
as much cloth as three or four persona can weave by 
the hand-loom. This is a complication of employments. 
But if things are allowed to take their natural coarse, 
tills complication will be again separated, and it will 
become in a short time the business of several hands 
to perform what one now performs. The diflFerent 
parts of power-looms and of steam-engines, (vhich are 
at present perhaps all made by one or a few persons, 
will each, as the demand for them increases, be made 
by a different person, and the making of these different 
parts will become separate and distinct trades. The 
application of the pimer to the weaving instrument will 
be another business, and the actual business of weav- 
ing ivill all be comprised in looking after the working 
of a machine, which is made and set in motion by 
almost numberless distinct tradesmen. In many arts, 
therefore, we find, in consequence of new inventions, 
a perpetual complication and subsequent sim pi ili cation 
of the productive processes performed by individuals ; 
or a perpetual renewal of occasions for the farther 
division of labour. 

This beneficial effect, it sliould perhaps be noticed, is 
the necessary consequence of the invention and em- 
ployment of machines. By their use, food and clothing 
are obtained with less labour ; and the whole quantity 
of labour not being diminished, more food and clothiuj^ 
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may be produced. If there be more food and clothing 
there will also be more people, increased demand, or 
extended markets, and farther division of labour. 

This limit to the division of labour from the nature 
of employments, indefinite and prt^essively removing 
ag it appears, has caused some theorists either to mis- 
understand, or has tempted them wilfully to misrepre- 
sent, the phenomena of our social existence. It is said 
to be sooner reached in agriculture than in other arts, 
which ia assigned as a reason by those who are pleased 
to detract from that excellence they do not compre- 
hend, why the means of subsistence cannot be made 
to keep pace with the increase of the people. " While 
the Romans were quite ignorant of most of our arts, 
their agriculture," it is said, " was equal to ours." 
" Corn can be grown as cheap, or cheaper," it is added, 
" in unimproved as in improved countries.* Agricul- 
ture may well be called the master-art of life, it being 
that art by which we obtain the chief part of our food, 
and the raw materials of most manufactures ; and 
refraining at present from calling in question the alleged 
cheapness of cultivation in unimproved countries, I 
shall direct the attention of the reader to some other 
circumstances, which seem to me to have had fully as 
much or more influence in checking the progress of 
agriculture as the natural limit to the division of 
labour in this important art. As a preliminary step, 
I must bring under his notice what Political Economists 
have called. 

Territorial Division of Labour. Independent 



• For tLeso statements the reader may » 
Dr. Smith, Mr. Storch, and of those edonon 
lentedly repeated the doctrines of tbeir great i 
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nf the ditferent aptitudes and capacities in those win 
work, giving rise to the species of division of labow 
already considered, there are, if I may so express my- 
self, different aptitudes and capacities in tlie natural 
instruments they work with. Diversities of soil, cli> 
mate, and fiituation, and peculiarities in the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth, and of the minerals 
contained in its bowels, adapt certain spots to certain 
arts. In one place an ever-bright sun brings to per- 
fection grapes, oranges, pomegranates, pine-iipples, 
and other delicious Iruits ; in another, continaal mois- 
ture makes grass grow in rich abundance, and gives 
great facilities for rearing and fattening cattle, and 
for making butter and cheese. In fertile plains com 
is a luxuriant crop ; and on mountains, where com will 
not grow, pasturage is excellent. Placed on the b&ida 
of a river, or on the sea-shore, a man becomes e. fisher- 
man ; while he becomes a hunter if his native land be 
wild, mountainous, and woody. Such a diversity of 
occupations, dictated by peculiaries of situation, take* 
place in the infancy of society, and is continued at 
every period of its progress. At the present day, as in 
remote antiquity, we find the inhabitants of Holland 
and all the coast of the North Sea, are skilful fisher- 
men and sailors, while the Swiss and Tyrolese still 
continue, oh at the first dawn of their history, to be 
enterprising sportsmen and hunters. Hemp or flax 
must have been a spontaneous production where linea 
was first made; and sheep must have been plentifdl 
before woollen-cloth coxild have been manufactured. 
That country must have been rich in ores, where 
working in metals was first discovered, and they must 
be plentiful, whenever a nation contains, like Great 
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Britain, avast number of miners, founders, cutlers, and 
stniths. In consequence of these natural differences, 
certain arts cannot be practised in some places, ivhile 
in others nature forces them, as it were, on the atten- 
tion of her pupil, man. The different arts and dif- 
ferent species of cultivation, which grow up in different 
climates and situations from their natural jieculiarities, 
are called territorial division of labour. 

To follow the dictates of nature, in this respect, the 
mutual exchange of the products of different districts, 
or of the different arts which are favoured by these 
natural peculiarities, is as indispensable as barter is to 
division of labour among indiriduats. Territorial divi- 
sion of labour must exist, however, whether this ex- 
change take place or not. Certain arts can flourish 
only in certain situations, and some products can only 
be obtained under certain peculiarities of soil and cli- 
mate. If the inhabitants of districts favoured by pecu- 
liar circumstances, will not mutually exchange their 
respective products, the enjoyments of each will he 
limitedto what their own skill, under their peculiar cir- 
cumstances, can call into existence. In order, therefore, 
that hoth may have increased enjoyments — they must 
make this mutual exchange. Territorial division of 
labour grows up naturally aud necessarily from a per- 
ception of its advantages, like division. of labour amonj; 
individuals; and mutually to exchange the different 
products resulting from this natural principle is bene- 
ficial to all. 

This species of division of labour is not confined or 
limited, or in any way connected with the political 
separation of mankind into different nations. Thus 
the great viine district of Europe, extending from the 
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lutitude of 47°, to the Eoathern eitreiritj- of this conti- 
nent, embraces witliin its limits, part of Gennaoy, moa 
part of France, Spain, Portugal, and Italv, exclading 
England, SiFeden, and Denmark, end all tlie ilalet to 
the north of this latitude. On the other band, id each 
of these political divisions of the earth, we find districts, 
like the banks of the Rhine, and the golden vale of 
Thiiringia in Germany ; and like the banks of the 
Rhone, and of the Garonne, and the plains of ^ormandj^ 
and Picardy in France ; trhich are peculiarly adapted, 
the former to the cultivation of the vine, the ]att«r to 
the cultivation of wheat : and it niav be doubted if 
the inhabitants of these districts could obtain both nine 
and bread, were they not each to limit their exertions 
to cultivating those products, mutually esclianging 
them, to which their respective countries are peculiarly 
adapted. It is, however, quite certain, that by doing 
this, which they in fact do voluntarily and timely, tber 
both obtain a great deal more bread and wine by 
of less labour, than they would do if the inhabitants rf. 
each district were to endeavour to grow both, 

Odt country — the politically organized state of Gi 
Britain — offers numberless examples of territorial divi- 
sion of labour. The districts which abound in coal, for 
example, are the seats of our most important and valu- 
able manuiikctures ; while the cultivation of com is 
carried on with great success in Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridgeshire. The growth of hops is conJined 
nearly to Kent, Sussex, and some parts of Hereford 
and Worcester shires. The rich plains of ChediR, 
and Gloucestershire, supply us with cheese, which is 
never made in Kent and Sussex ; and the inhabitants of 
these different districts find it mutually for their 
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vantage Co cultivate or manufacture only these parti- 
cular pruJucts, auii buy wbat they do not produce 
from the inliabitants of diifi^rent soilts and climates. 

Of the influence of such natural advantages as I 
have mentioned over the se.it of the arts, I can, per- 
haps, give no better proof than what has occurred with 
respect to the iron manufacture ii this country, almost 
within the last century. In the memory of persons 
still living, Kent and Sussex, abounding in timber, the 
species of fuel formerly most used, and supposed to be 
best adapted to manufacturing purposes, had very consi- 
derable manufactures, both of iron and woollens, but at 
present, in those parts, there is no such manufacture in 
existence. The iron railings about St. Paul's Cathedral 
were made, it is said, in the weald of Kent, where there 
is not at present the vestige of a foundery or a furnace. " 
Since coal has come so much into use, all these manu- 
factures have forsaken the wooded for the coal dis- 
tricts ; without leaving in the former a hope of ever 
recovering them. Coals afford so many advantages, 
that the parts of England in which they abound, or to 
which they are easily transported, are now the chief 
seats of all our manufactures. They have increased, 
comparatively, much more rapidly in population and 
wealth, than the other parts of the empire, and parti- 
cularly than those exclusively devoted to agriculture. It 
is a curious illustration of the principle, that ^labour, 

* At a village cbIIhI HonemondeQ, now only celebrated for 
hopv and tine M%nery, there is a lar^pieceof wHter, which bears 
to this da^ the name of the Fumaee Pond, and in the neighbour- 
hood of it, the iron railingi menCioned in the text were made. 
Beyond a common smich, there ia not at present, either at 
Hortemonden, or any of the adjacent villages, a single worker in 
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not land, creates wealthj to see the black minerak of 
the interior of the globe, the utility of which, a few 
centuries ago, was unknown, even if the minerals them- 
selves were then discovered, thus converted by the 
band of man into a source of wealtli and bappi: 
more fruitful than the most fertile soils. 

Keturning now to the division of labour in agricnli 
tnre, it must be obvious, that it depends on the 
culturist using the different natural capabilities of tlm 
soil in the most advantageous manner. That it may bt, 
carried as far as possible, the produce of different clfe 
mates and soils, must be freely and unrestrictedly e«". 
changed for each other. If, for example, the barley ef' 
Norfolk could not be given for the hops of Kent, 
farmers in both counties must grow both hops and baK. 
ley, or neither could have any beer : and to prohibit tlw 
exchange, would cause a complication of labour in botfe. 
cases. But since man subjected his destiny to tb» 
control of one or a few men, the legislator looking ontr 
at political distinctions, has at all times and places laid: 
restrictions on the intercourse which might and which' 
would, but for him, have taken place between theinha* 
bitants of different districts and climates ; and never hM 
it been possible for the agriculturist, owing to these re*, 
strictions, to push division of labour in his art, as far m 
would be generally beneficial. This view is con£n 
by the different degrees of progress made in agricoltuiv 
in the different countries of Europe. 

Up to the period of the French revolution, when 
numerous restrictions on the interior commerce of that 
kingdom were abolished, when all the provinces wera 
first taxed in one uniform manner, there was no part of 
Europe, of equal extent with Great Britain, and contain^ 
ing an equal number of people, and there is not at pre- 
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sent any pnrt, except France, whether forming the 
same political state or not, iill the inhabitants of which 
enjoy a free and unrestricted commercial communica- 
tion with each other. Dr. Smith attributes on the one 
hand the great comparative prosperity of England to 
the freedom of our interior commerce; and he attri- 
butes the ruin both of the manufactures and the agri- 
culture of Spain, to tfie restrictions laid on its interior 
commerce.* In this country the different species of 
cultivation, adapted to different soils, owing to our 
free internal communication, is better understood and 
practised than in any other country of Europe. In 
Spain HJid in Germany, the produce of different jjro- 
vinces or states cannot be freely exchanged ; — in both, 
therefore, tlie people must produce most of what they 
require, and cannot possibly devote themselves ex- 
clusively to that species of cultivation which is most 
profitable. The slow progress of diviaion of labour iu 
agriculture, and of the imperfection of the art, have 
been partly caused therefore by those pohtical regula- 
tions which have impeded the intercourse between the 
inhabitauts of different climates, soils, and districts. 

If to this we add the manner in which land is appro- 
priated and entailed throughout j Europe, locking up in 
i( few hands tius great instrument, and thus necessarily 
preventing the division of labour, we shall see another 
cause for the slow progress of the art. The effects of 
this appropriation have been so ably described by Dr. 
Smith, that there is no occasion for me to do any thing 
farther than recommend his remarks to the readers at- 
tention. With that appropriation, however, was con- 
nected the slavery of the agricultural labourer ; who 
has ever been in a worse condition, politically speaking 
* Wealth of NatiouB, Book S. Chap. 11. 
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throughout Europe, than the tnanufacturing and com- 
mercial labourer. We have seen, that division of labour 
is extended b^ men following their natural tastes and 
propensities, and it cannot be extended if niea 
in a state of freedom. M. Storch, who resided long in 
Russia, and was an eye witness to the effects of personal 
slavery in that country, says it is one of the niost 
plorable consequences of servitude, that it prevents 
division of labour. In the political condition of 
agricultural labourer, we have, I think, a more efficient 
cause for the slow progress of improvement in this art 
than even in the restrictions which government liar e laid 
on traffic. Slavery, indeed, would lose half its hateful 
qualities, if it were not as injurious to national wealth 
and national power, by checking the division of labour 
and the progress of knowledge, as it is afflicting to 
humanity and ruinous to social happiness. 

The great importance of relieving every natural prii 
ciple from any imputation cast on it, in order to kil< 
correctly what are the causes of social misery, makes 
advert to imuther case in which division of labour 
been made the scape-goat for theorists and stntesmi 
and has borne the blame for the evils caused by thi 
institutions. It is a common complaint, to adopt tl 
language of M. Storch, among both these classes, 
it is a miserable condition to be only employed i 
ing the eighteenth part of a pin. , The workman 
carries a whole trade in his single arm, may go where 
pleases to exercise his industry, and find the means <^' 
existence ; the maker of the eighteenth part of a pin, is 
only nn accessory, who, separated from his comrades, has 
neither capacity nor independence, and is obliged to 
ceivethe law which may be dictated to him. This evil 
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is tDore particularly felt in England, primarily h 
the Tegulations on this subject are there of a 
nature ; and secondarily, because the division of labour 
is carried farther in that country than in any other."" 

But this idea of dependence arising from one man's 
performing only one part of a productive operation, or 
being an accessory to others, is common to any and 
every species of Industry in the present state of society, 
as well as making pins. The phrase of " carrying a 
whole traite in a single nrm" is very pretty, but in the 
sense here employed, it is not true. It must be ad- 
mitted, that a man >,rho has learnt any one established 
trade, may be said to carry it in his single arm ; but no 
one tradesman completes of himself any one commc- 
dity. A carpenter does not grow wood, nor fell timber, 
nor saw it into planks, nor bring it to the spot where 
he uses it, nor does he make his own tools or nails. A 
shoemaker, neither tana skins, nor curries leather, nei- 
ther grows flax, nor makes threads, nor lasts, nor awls. 
For their tools and materials these workmen are de- 
pendent on other men, and both are only accessories in 
building houses or making shoes. Each labourer, let 
his task be what it may, only performs a part in the 
great work of civilized social production, and separated 
from his comrades, from other productive labourers, he 
has little or no wealth -creating power. If there be 
any man who completes a commodity of himself, it 
is the agricultural labourer, who is just as poor, 
wretched, and dependent, as the pin-maker, — if there 
be any labourer who does not complete of himself the 
work of production, it is a merchant trading with foreign 
countries. He requires the assistance in 
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of, at least, those two classes of labourers who make the 
articles he exports and imports, and he requires the 
sistance of all those labourers who make and prepsM 
his vehicles, and of the seamen or carriers who actually 
transport the goods he orders. Without the assist- 
ance of every one of these workmen, amounting, per- 
haps, to many hundreds, he could not possibly car 
his business. As far as division of labour is concerned, 
therefore, he is more dependent on other men for hit 
revenue or support, than the man who only does the 
smallest and meanest part of pin-making. He per- 
forms much less, in truth, than the elghtcentli part aS 
that productive operation by which he subsists ; but ha 
never has any sentiment of painful dependence, nor il 
he ever the object of pity and commiseration. In 
the same manner the landlord or the capitalist, who 
perhaps derives all his revenue from the labours of th« 
pitied and despised pin-maker, is never r^arded u 
dependent, and never feels that he is miserable and 
degraded. The dependence complained of and mourn- 
ed over, therefore, is the dependence of poverty and 
slavery, and not the mutual dependence occasioned by' 
division of labour. 

This practice is one great means of adding to tha 
productive power of the labourer, and, of course, to the 
sum of wealth he is capable of producing, and actually 
produces. It is therefore a manifest contradiction t4 
attribute the poverty and wretchedness of the pin-uiaker 
to his labouring in conjunction with other men. Wfaat^ 
ever it may be which makes the reward of the pin -maker 
so small, and his toil so excessive, it is not division of 
labour, for that makes his task easy, and his produce 
great. We are thus compelled to fix our attention on 
the other cause mentioned by M. Storch, and to afEnn, 
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that not a port, but the whole of the poverty which he 
and others have attributed to divisioD of labour, is caused 
by " vexatious regulations." As far as I see my way 
in this complicated (question, I should say that division 
of labour is an admirable means by which each person 
may know all things; while to enable him to subsist, he 
is required to perform only one small part of social pro- 
duction. 

To complete the subject of division of labour, I ought 
now, were I treating the science fully, to proceed to 
the examination of the effects of social regulations in 
impeding or promoting this beneficial natural practice ; 
and I ought to esamine if governments can by any pos- 
sibility promote it ; that they can retard it needs, un- 
fortunately, no proof ; hut I have expressly excluded this 
part of the science from my work ; and had I not, the 
examination would be almost an endless task. On 
looking closely at the matter, it will be found that there 
is hardly one social regulation, — from that fundamental 
law which establishes a right of property, nay, even 
from that original frame of political society, which sets 
apart a body of men, or one man, to make laivs for the 
whole, — to the statute of apprenticeship, or the most 
trifling mercantile or administrative regulation, which 
does not influence the division of labour. I shall con- 
tent myself, therefore, with warning the reader of the 
incompleteness of my book as a scientific whole- Un- 
fortunately he will find, that in works of much greater 
pretensions this subject is equally neglected. Very 
few writers appear to have formed correct notions either 
of the principles which give rise to division of labour, 
or of its natural limits ; and few, therefore, have been 
competent, or have attempted, to explain the effects on 
it of social regulations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TRADE. 

Trade, a branch of busineM like agriculture and ynamifactmneB. — 
Does not form a part of this science. — Reason for explaining 
the utility of wholesale and retail dealers. — Home trade results 
from individual, foreign tradefrom territorial division of labour. 
— Natural circumstances which give rise to retail trade. — Dif- 
ferences in the nature of commodities, and in the times of their 
production. — Advantages of the present mode of paying retail 
dealers. — Natural circumstances which give rise to wholesale 
trade. — Territorial division of labour is necessary, or only ad- 
vantageous. — Examples. — The benefits of trade illustrated. — 
It adds to employment and promotes civilization.»J[t is a part 
of the natural system of production, and grows up independent 
of governments. — Its advantages not limited or regulated by 
political distinctions. — Example of the provinces of France 
and the American States formerly under the government of 
this oountry.-»Merchant8 necessary to our obtaining these ad- 
vantages. — The principle of buying and selling with a view to 
gain tends to prevent fluctuations in the condition of society. 
— Merchants a distinct class from speculators and gamblers. 

Trade, whether wholesale or retail^ is to be consi- 
dered like agriculture or manufactures^ as only one of 
the three chief heads under which the manifold em- 
ployments and businesses of individuals in society^ 
arising from division of labour^ have been classified. 
Each of them embraces a great variety of separate em- 
ployments. The cattle-breeder^ for example^ follows a 
distinct occupation from the .hop-grower ; and the col- 
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tivators of mudder, of wLeut, of the vine and the olive, 
are in general different peraona, though they are all 
agriculturists. The whole business of working in iron 
is quite distinct from that of making cloth, and each 
of them, both being classed under the head of manu- 
facturcB, consists of a great number of distinct em- 
]>loyinents. In like manner there is both wholesale 
and retail trade ; and each of these separate branches 
is subdivided into numberless businesses. We have 
Baltic, West India, and Turkey merchants, each of 
whom contines his trade to the North of Europe, to 
the great American islands, or to the countries within 
the straits of Gibraltar ; and we have tea-dealers, 
cheesemongers, and mercers. Trade, therefore, is only 
the general name for the business of dealers and mer- 
chants, as agriculture and manufactures are the general 
names for the two other important branches of that 
combined system of social production, by which the 
comfort and enjoyments of all are augmented. 

In general all the occupations of individuals are con- 
sidered as their own business, they are classed as the 
arts of Lfe, and are purposely excluded from the science 
of national wealth. Some branches of trade, however, 
are generally included in the science, making a distinc- 
tion between them and other occupations, for which I 
cau see no good reason whatever ; particularly as agri- 
culturists and manufacturers are also merchants and 
dealers, buying seed corn, and lean stock, and cotton and 
silk, and again selling them when their peculiar labour 
has added to the value of these raw materials. Not- 
withstanding the example set by political economists, 
and the very undue importance attributed by them and 
by governments to trade, being convinced that it stands 



in tte game relation to the science of political eronomy 
as every other useful art, I should not have taken auT 
notice of it, were it not, that there yet exists in society, 
I believe, some unfounded prejudices against the per- 
sons engaged in it, which it may be advisable in us ta 
correct ; and under the influence of the hope that I may 
partly accomplish thia, I shall endeavour to explain, as 
distinctly as I can, the natural circumstances which give 
rise to such occupations as those of wholesale merchaats 
and retail dealers, and in what consists their utility 
to other labourers. Treatises on the art of trade are 
the proper books for discussing all the complicated ques- 
tions connected with the principles which determine in 
every case the profits of the merchant, and induce him 
at any moment to export or import commodities. 

It is a consequence of division of labour, that no one 
person completes of himself, and without assistance fnon 
other men, any one commodity. Every thing we now 
use or enjoy, is the result of joint and combined labour. 
Tools are made by one, raw materials are grown or col- 
lected by another, transported from place to place by s 
third, and fasliioned, by means of the tools made by the 
first workman, into their ultimate form by a fourth. I 
here merely state the principle ; but for the production 
of many commodities, several hundred different work- 
men must act in concert, or work into each other's 
hands, and the mutual exchange of their different pro- 
ducts is indispensable to complete production. 

It has been shown, that there are two species of divi- 

ion of laboor — one arising from difference of organi- 

stion, and difference of taste and disposition, among 

the individuals of our species, and the other arising from 

I difference of soil, climate, and spontaneous productitau. 
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The exchange of commoditieB, necessarily resulting' 
from the former or division of labour among indivi- 
duals, is usually confined to neighbours, or the inhabit- 
ants of the same district and place, and may be called 
the HOME TRADE ; the exchange of commodities result- 
ing from territorial division of labour, takes place, on 
the contrary, between the inhabitants of different and 
distant countries, whether they have or have not dif- 
ferent governments, and a ditferent political organiza- 
tion, and will here be called foreion trade. In ge- 
nerftl the words home trade are applied to all the ex- 
changes, including many derived from a territorial di. 
vision of labour, — such as the exchange of the young 
cattle bred on the Scottish hills, for the hops of Kent, 
or the barley of Norfolk, — carried on between all and 
each of the parts, and between all the inhabitants of 
the same polilkally organized country, or between 
all the subjects of the same government ; while the 
t^ttnz foreign commej-ee are applied to every species of 
exchange made between countries not under the same 
government. Thus applied, the meaning of these 
phrases is quite unscientific. I prefer, therefore, re- 
stricting the phrase home trade, to the exchanges aris- 
ing from individual division of labour, and extend- 
ing the term foreign trade, to all the exchanges aris- 
ing from territorial division of labour, though the dif- 
ferent districts which carry it un, be under the same 
government. We shall thus get rid of the arbitrary 
bounds and limits to thought, set by such chance-be- 
gotten things as governments and states, — we shall get 
rid, also, of some of the prejudices with which they are 
connected, — and have a clear distinction, not liable to 
alteration, derived from the nature of things. 



As there are two distinct species of trade, tlicn 
are, of courae, two distinct classes of persons who cany 
it on ; viz. wliulesale and retail dealers. A retail 
dealer buys goods from the wholesale merchant, froB' 
the grower or manufacturer of com niodi ties, living il 
or near the eaoie place where he lives, and he selli 
them in small parcels to the persous who lire in hk 
own neighbourhood. There may be many exceptiooB 
to this description, — many retail dealers, who t 
commodities from a considerable distance, uniting with 
the retail a wholesale trade; hut in general th^ 
procure what they retail in their own neighbourhood, 
and seldom extend their speculations to other district* 
and countries. Their occupation is the result, there* 
fore, of division of labour iimong individuals. 

Wholesale dealers or merchants, on the contrai^ 
rarely or never deal in commodities manu&ctured o 
obtained on the spot where they are consumed, unle 
they are at the same time manufacturers and t 
toilers. The wholesale drn^sts and furnitui 
makers of the metropolis, who supply the retail ti 
ders, both in town and country, are also monufactDren 
and retailers. As the rule, therefore, wholesale n 
chants trade with commodities manufuctured or ■ 
duced at a distance from where they are conanmed 
and their occupation is a consequence of territo 
division of labour. 

Both wholesale and retail traders, are distinct f 
the carriers of goods, whether by land or water. 
latter, it is obvious, perform a very useful part in tl^ 
exchange of commodities between distant places, and 1 
the exchange be beneficial then: utility and prodw 
tiveness must be admitted. I understand by the i 
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traders, men who merely buy and sell with a view tn 
gain. The hardy navigator who is eternally buffeted 
by the Btorms of our own seas, or who braves all the 
vicissitudes of climate between the ice at one pole, and 
the ice at the other, — and the patient-plodding wag- 
goner who is B-foot and on the road long before even 
the industrious artisans of the city have left their 
hedii, are, it is plain, labourers, and do not belong to the 
class of traders on whose occupations exclusively I 
wish to fix the reader's attention. 

Rbtail Dealer? shall first be treated of. In ge- 
neral, the natural ijualities and properties of the va- 
rious products of labour are not taken notice of in 
writings on Political Economy. It will be found, how- 
ever, that many of the phenomena of the science, such 
as the invention of money, the utility of various sub- 
divifiions of labour, the dependence of all classes of 
labourers on one another, and, in particular, the almo&t 
extreme dependence of those who own and cultivate 
the land on other men, which is ft most important cir- 
cumstance, can only be explained by attending to the 
difi'erenoes in time required to produce commodities, 
and to some peculiar properties in the different pro- 
ducts of lalwur. Dr. Smith has, indeed, remarked 
the influence of the size and bulk of commodities, and 
the necessity of dividing tliem to suit individual con- 
sumption. On this principle he explains the utilttv 
of retail dealers. "If," says he, "there were no suqh 
trade as a (retail) butcher, every man would be obliged 
to purchase a whole ox or a sheep at a time. This would 
generally be inconvenient to the rich, but more so to the 
poor. Nothing can be more convenient to such per- 
sons, than to be able to purchase their subsistence? 
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from day to'day^ or even from hoar to hoor^ as tkf 
want it."* The same fact is equally true of webi d 
cloth^ whole cheeses, casks of butter^ Sec. &c. Or it is 
found by experience^ that the form and quantity iif 
commodities in which it is most convenient to prodoee 
them^ is not that form and quantity-best *" adapted to 
individual consumption. To suit them to tliis> is thoe^ 
fore another branch of labour which is performed hj 
retail dealers. 

After division of labour has taken plaoe^ it soon be^ 
comes evident^ also^ that the productive operationB of 
different labourers^ or the commodities they mak^ r^ 
quire different periods to complete them. From the 
period, for example^ of beginning to prepare the groond 
for wheat in this country till the harvest is gathered 
in, full eleven months elapses. In this statement the 
time required to dear^ drain, and inclose the land, 
and to work the Mlow through the summer, if fedlowH 
ing be the practice^ is not included. To grind and 
sift the wheat, or to make flour into breads may be 
done in a few hours. To construct a canal or a bridge, 
several months are in general, needed ; but the pidc- 
axes and other instruments used in executing these 
works may each be made in less time than a day. 
Some weeks are necessary to make a plough, or build 
a house, but a pair of shoes^ or a suit of clothes^ may 
be made in less than twenty-four hours ; and hundreds 
of nails are completed by one man in the same time. 
The labours, therefore, of the farmer, the miller, the 
bilker, the engineer, the builder, the tailor, and of every 
class of workmen, are completed ; or their respective 

* Wealth of Nations, book 2. chap. 5. 
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commadtties are prepared for sale or use, in unequal 

Cumnrndities uf all deacriptions are moreover of 
unequal durability- Bread and meat, without some 
additional labour, cannot in general be kept more titan 
a few days. Corn, ■with some little care, may be pre- 
served for many months ; and a bridge or canal, if it 
be kept in order, will last for ages. 

But though the products of different species of 
labour are completed in unequal times, and are of 
such uuequal durability, that some must be imme- 

• I take the difference of time required lu complete the prri. 
diicU of agriculture, and of other species of labour, to be the 
main cause of the great dependence of iLe agricujluriita. They 
c&nnot bring their coniiandiliei to morliet in lesB time than a 
year. For iliat whole period itiej are obliged to borrow of the 
shoemaker, the tailor, the smith, the wheelwright, and the 
various other labourers, whose products they cannot dispense 
with, hot which are completed in a few days or weeks. Owing 
to this natural drcumslBiice, and owing to the mor* rapid in- 
crease of (he wealth produced by other labour tban that of agri- 
culture, tlie moDopolizers of all the land, chough they have also 
monopolized U^ilation, have no( been able to sate themaelFea 
and their lervontu, the fanaers, from becomiog the nunt depen- 
dent class of men in the community. They can no longer pros. 
per without continued legislative prolection. The length of 
time required to complete agricultural productions, causing the 
dependence of those who cultivate the ground on other men, 
takes from them the power, wherever labour is in the leaH free, 
which they might otherwise possess , of starving the rest of the 
community. The observation may lie emended to different 
communides as well as to the members of the same cummunity, 
and convinces me, tliat those politidons n-ho dread the depen- 
dence of our manufacturers on foreign agriculturiats have never 
formed a correct notion of (he phenomena of lodal production. 
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diately sold and consitmed, while others can he heft 
from the market for months^ the appetite of eadi h- 
bourer is renewed daily, and must every day he satis- 
fied. If we were aware of these natural laws, iniii- 
encing both us and the materials of our sabsiatenoei 
and if we at the same time knew that the great ma- 
jority of the operations carried on in society^ were, 
in the long run, of equal utility, each being neoessur 
to the completion of the others, and that ciyiliied 
society probably could not exist, and certainly could 
not flourish, wanting any of them, should we not ihm\ 
ourselves bound to take measures by which he whose 
useful task could not be completed and its produce 
brought to market for several months, might be able 
to obtain his daily bread ? I am surprised, indeed^ that 
our parliament-men, who delight so much in complet- 
ing what Nature leaves imperfect, have not before now 
discovered her neglect in not enabling us to produce 
every commodity in the precise form, and at the pre- 
cise time it is wanted ; and have not taken measures 
to ensure all classes of labourers, however long a time 
may be required for their products to reach the mar- 
ket, their necessary daily subsistence. This, however, 
is one great branch of social economy, which grows up 
unperceived and uninfluenced by them. That it is as 
well performed as what they prescribe, must not, I 
suppose, be asserted. Dealers, however, know very well 
the utility of different commodities, and they conjecture, 
with tolerable accuracy, the different periods in which a 
given quantity will be consumed. They buy, therefore, 
from the various classes of labourers or manufacturers 
their different products, and share them out as is most 
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suitable to llie wants of all. They reconcile the apparent 
incongruity of nature, and while labouring for them- 
selves are useful to others. The important business of 
actually distributing the wealth of society in such pro- 
portions as individuals can buy it, so that the daily 
wants of all classes, even of those whose produce is not 
completed for months or yearSj may be conveniently 
supplied, is, in fact, performed by retail dealers. Tliey 
take to their business, I am aware, with no such high 
object in view ; they are led to it by an instinctive view 
of their own interest ; and they are just as unobserving 
of those great natural circumstances which give rise to 
their occupation, and as ignorant of the great utility to 
society at large of that sub-division of labour they carry 
into practice, as those individuals who pretend that 
nature regulates notliing, and that, but fur their order- 
ing wisdom, society could not exist. 

Supposing men to liave money to procure articles 
as they have occasion for them, " it would be very in- 
convenient," says Mr. Mill, " to repair in each Instance 
to the several manufacturers and producers of each, who 
may often live at a considerable distance from one 
another. A great deal of trouble is saved to con- 
sumers when they find assembled in one place the 
ifliole, or any considerable portion of the articles which 
they use."* But the manufacturers of each article re- 
quire their undivided attention for their own business 
of production. In the great majority of cases they 
may form a tolerably correct estimate of the quantity 
of their goods, which twelve or a score letaU dealers 

* Elements of Political Economj', p. 84. 
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will require ; though it would be difRcolt^ if not unpoBri- 
ble, for them to judge of the wants of almost number- 
less individuals. But retail dealers^ who make it their 
principal business to find out the extent of consumption^ 
do ascertain this, each in his particular neighbonrhoodj 
in a rough way, and by their instrumentality the ma- 
nufacturer and producer is enabled to judge of the 
quantity of commodities he is likely to sell with advan- 
tage. Retail dealers seem to me to be indispensable 
agents^ in adjusting the supply of commodities to the 
demand and to consumption. 

This view of their utility is confirmed by what takes 
place in societies formed and regulated by men. In 
communities, with property in common, it is not in 
general accessible at all times to every individual. 
Monks and nuns, for example, have servants or assist- . 
ants^ lay brothers or sisters, whose business it is to dis- 
tribute among all the members their respective shares 
of the common stock. Every regiment of soldiers has 
Quarter-masters, or some corresponding officers ; every 
ship of war has a Purser and assistants, who deal out 
to every soldier or sailor his allowance of provisions. 
Even in Mr. Owen's establishments, in which retail 
dealers are regarded as an evil, and rejected as a 
nuisance, there must be some persons to take care of 
the food and clothing, and distribute it among the in- 
habitants of his parallelograms, or the members of his 
co-operative communities. Retail dealers, therefore^ 
perform such offices for society at large, as quarter- 
masters perform for soldiers, and pursers- for sailors^ 
and which somebody must perform for Mr. Owen's 
pupils. They are not appointed to this office except 
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by nature, but they are quite as useful as if they acted 
under the direction of Mr. Owen, or by the King's 



Retail dealers receive no wages for their s 
Tliey are paid by making a profit on what they sell ; 
and oa this sctotuit they are generally objected to. 
They arc sometimes described as sucking the marrow 
out of the bones of the poor labourers. But were they 
paid by a salary or wages, what interest could they 
have in taking care of the common stock ? At present, 
as they can only make a profit by tlie greatest economy 
in distributing commodities, they must, for their own 
sakes, buy as cheap as possible ; and if they are negli- 
gent Or wasteful, no additional price they can ask ivill 
remunerate them. They have now a direct interest in 
performing their task well, and strong motives for that 
watchfulness which is beneficial to the whole society. 
So impressed are most men with the utility of such 
motives, that we may find numberless instauces of re- 
gulations made expressly to produce them. To en- 
courage Pursers, for example, to watch over the distri- 
bution of the provisions entrusted to them, they are 
allowed a per centage for every thing saved, and are 
compelled to pay a high price fur any deficient articles. 
Under the influence of self-inlerest, buying and selling 
only with a view to their own profit, retail dealei-n 
distribute the whole wealth of society in the most 
economical manner possible. They find customers even 
for refuse ; and it may be doubted if there is as much 
food actually wasted in this great metropolis in one 
year, as by a single tribe of Esquimaux or other sava- 
ges in a successful season. 
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In making the distribution, retail dealers liave no 
settled scale, no rations for each individual appointed 
by governments, which seem only to hare known d 
their occupation to tax and vilify, to licence and de- 
range it ; they take voluntarily to their business, and 
other men voluntarily go to them to buy what tliey 
want. This particular subdivision of labour is in no 
respect, therefore, the offspring of legislation ; it is a 
part of the social polity of nature ; and so nicely is it 
regulated, that all the different classes of labourers, 
whatever period may be required to bring their com- 
modities to market, and whatever may be the dura- 
bility and the bulk of them, are in general enabled to 
procure, by labouring only at their own business, any 
assignable quantity of any useful commodity. 

Wholesale Dealers, of whom I now proceed to 
speak, derive their occupation from territorial divisicm 
of labour. Before I can fully satisfy the reader^ how- 
ever, of their utility, I must explain the utility of that 
exchange they are the instruments of making. We 
may first distinguish two kinds of territorial division of 
labour : one, which in the present state of our know- 
ledge is unavoidable ; the other is not absolutely un- 
avoidable, it is only highly advantageous. 

As examples of the former, I may mention that bark, 
which is an admirable febrifuge in every quarter of the 
globe, is the produce of only a small district of America. 
For us to have it, some persons there must collect it ; 
and though we can purchase it at a small price by our 
own productions, no art could enable us directly to 
produce it. Cotton, which forms so healthy and con- 
venient a covering for the body in every climate, grows 



onlj' in countries situated in or near the tropica ; and 
tliough the plant which bears it, by dint of hot-houses, 
can be nourished here into puny existencSj yet, iii 
countries nearer the pole, to rear it is not possible. 
Tea, though it refresh and delight the people both of 
Europe and America, is obtained only from China, and 
hitherto numerous attempts made to cultivate it in 
other countries have not succeeded. Bark, cotton, and 
tea, therefore, are the products of very limited space?, 
but they are highly useful wherever any portion of the 
human race lives, suifers, or enjoys. 

Whether wool could be produced in large quantities 
in tropical climates or not, seems doubtful, the cover- 
ings of most animals in such climates degenerating into 
long straggling coarse hair. At present, however, it is 
chiefly obtained in the temperate parts of the globe ; 
but the woollens of England have lung formed the chief 
part of our exports to India ; and a blanket, as I know 
from personal experience, is one of the most tempting 
articles of traific which can be offered to the negroes of 
the Western coast of Africa, who live in the hottest 
region of the globe. The inhabitants of Norway, the 
produce of which is chiefly fir-trees, the sea-coast cohif: 
sisting of an immense multitude of bleak, barren, and 
rocky islands, can of necessity do little else than catch 
fish, and saw trees into planks. Fortunately^ they find 
in this opulent and industrious community a market 
for their lobsters* and their planks, and we are equally 

■ Norway planks are not eiattly excluded From our market, 
but they are burdened with a heavy duty, in order to impose on 
those who use planks the additional labour of bringing tbem from 
Cauada. Ic U, perhaps, fertunete for the Norwegians, that lob> 
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fortunate in having the useful articles they produce er 
procure plentifully supplied to us. I do not say merely 
that catching lobsters and sawing trees into planks, are 
the most advantageous occupations the Norwegians can 
pursue ; I say no art that we are at present acquainted 
with, could enable them to grow com in any quan- 
tity, or have fine rich velvet pasture, like the low 
flat land of Holland, tliough by catching lobsters, 
and sawing trees into planks, they can purchase the 
grain^ and butter and cheese, for producing which 
the most fertile land is chiefly useful. There is one 
species^ therefore, of territorial division of labour, "which 
must take place whether the inhabitants of diflTerent 
districts mutually exchange, or not, their respective 
products. 

There is another species of territorial division of labour 
not strictly necessary, but highly advantageous. In 
general, for example, the continent of Europe is chiefly 
supplied with sugar and coffee from the West Indies ; 
but in France, during the late war, when that country 
was excluded by Buonaparte's decrees, and our blockade 
system, from all communication with tropical climates, 
the people succeeded in making sugar from beet-root, 
and in finding several substitutes for coffee. The cost, 
however, of producing the former, with all the help of 

sters were formerly considered a great luxury, and were chiefly 
consumed by the rich. They, with turbot, another artiele of 
luxury, were accordingly, under our much praised Navigation 
laws, allowed to be imported into this country in the vessels of 
any nation, I believe, while the importation of every other species 
of fish, which might have contributed to the subsUtence of the 
peopley was strictly confined to British vessels. 
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science and art, was at least four times as great as the 
cost of producing it in the Weist Indies, and bringing it 
to France ; and the substitutes for the latter were at 
once so mifierable and so dear, that they were instantly 
given up when real coffee could be procured. Itwniild 
not he absolutely impracticable to make sugar or grow 
rice in Gngland, but it would be amazingly disadvan- 
tageous, compared with the practice of buying both with 
our hardware, and bringing them from Carolina or 
Jamaica. It would be nearly intolerable, though not 
impossible, for the West Indians, who have no coal, to 
cast and forge their oivn cutlery, and other iron and 
steel instruments, which, in return for their sugar, they 
can procure at a comparatively small cost. Wine, which 
may be purchased in France, Spain, or Portugal, for 
twopence, fourpence, or sixpence a bottle, and brought 
here at a very small additional expense, could not be 
made in England for four times the sum. Sour and half 
ripened oranges, though rather for ornament than use, 
are made to grow in this country at a very great cost, 
by means of the forcing-houses of our opulent gentry ; 
but they may be purchased in Portugal, or at th<> 
AKnre islands, for threepence a score. To make sucli 
knives in these islands, as are sold at Birmingham for 
twopence a-piece, and with which, perhaps, the oranges 
are bought, would probably cost twelve times twopence 
if they could be made at all. 

The mutual exchange of snch objects as can only be 
produced in districts and spots, but more abundantly 
in those spots than their inhabitants reijuire, and of 
which the utility is universal, must he conducive to 
the enjoyments and welfare of all concerned. The 
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manifold advantages of snch an exchange. — of our 
giving woollens for tea, and knives for bark,— can no 
more be doubted than the advantages of the division of 
labour, or of the due cultivation of both our mental 
and bodily faculties. 

The advantages of mutually exchanging those dif- 
ferent productions which are only favoured by difference 
of climate and soil> may be made, I think, equally evi* 
dent. Many of our most useful and valuable manufac- 
tures could not exist, except we made such an exchange. 
We do not possess more than enough land in our imme- 
diate neighbourhood to supply us with the bulky articles 
of provision^ such as cattle, potatoes, corn, which cannot 
so conveniently be brought from a distance ; and where, 
then, could we find the means of growing cotton^ the 
raw material of our most extensive manufacture ? At 
present, this is conveniently brought from several dis- 
tant parts of the earth, and working it up gives em- 
ployment and subsistence, including the sailors who 
bring it, and the persons who make the machinery for 
manufacturing it, to at least one-tenth part of our whole 
population. 

Silk, manufacturing which, employs a great, though 
not an equal number of our people, and enables them 
to subsist comfortably, is also a foreign production. It 
might be, and is, produced in England, but in such small 
quantities^ and at such a great expense, that if we did 
not import it from climates enjoying a warmer sun and 
brighter sky, our spinnmg-mills would fall to ruin, our 
looms would be idle, the cheerful shuttle, with its ac- 
companying hum of human voices, would no longer be 
heard, and our numerous silk manufacturers, with all 
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their skill, intellect, and happiness, would be gradualiv 
iianihiiated.* 

■ It may lie worth observing, that our people are quite as de- 
pendent for subsistencg on tbeae foreign products, bb if they ci'M- 
stiluted their actual food. Were the supply of silk and cotton 
to be cut off, it would bb surely annihilate all our silk and cotton 
manufacturers, as if the food necessary for their aubsistence could 
110 loiter be produced- Tbey would then have nothing to give for 
food, and the landed gentry and farmers would most certainly not 
allow them to have food without an equivalent. There is no da<s 
of men, however, interested in preventing the importation of cot. 
ton and aiUt, and, therefore, tbie species of dependence never ei- 
citea any sinister forebodings. No apprebension is entertained of 
our people being starved by the supply of cotton or silk being 
withheld ; but we are told, though the thing seems itnpossible, 
tliat were we lo eat foreign com, we should be reduced even to a 
worse state of bondage, than that sought to be imposed on us by 
the lords of our soil. To me the dependence, and of course the 
danger, if there be any, arising from so many of our people sub. 
siEiing by working up cotton and silk, seems far greater than 
would arise from importing food. Cotton and silk are the pro- 
ducts of comparatively limited spaces; but food of one kind or an- 
other, and even wheat, is the produce of almost all the climatea 
of the globe. We can find almost numberless substitutes for 
any particular kind of food : if one nation will not allow us to 
have wheat, we can procure rye, or barley, or flour, or maize, 
from some other ; l)ut if our supplies of cotton and silk were with- 
held, what could we substitute for them? To me it is plain, 
that the dependence of men on men, whether they live under the 
same government or not, is the necessary consequence of the be- 
neficial praciioe of division of labour ; and politidana, unless 
they abolish this practice, cannot prevent the mutual dependence 
of nations ; though, by their ill-timed jealousies and absurd re- 
strictions, they may sow strife where Nature meant to teach 
kindness, and they may bring into jeopardy the eiislence of 
several millions of industrious men. 
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Cochineal^ indigo^ and various other substances used 
in dying, are not the produce of Britain ; they, or sub- 
stitutes for them^ could perhaps be procured or made 
here^ but at such a cost as would check, if not min^ se- 
veral of our most flourishing manufactures. Much of 
our furniture^ and even the frames of our houses^ are 
made of foreign wood. Our chair and cabinet makers, 
and our house carpenters^ are as dependent on the 
forests of Honduras and Norway^ as the cotton manu- 
facturers are on the cultivators of Georgia^ for the raw 
materials they work into beautiful furniture or invalu- 
able dwellings. 

. Our breakfast^ and by common consent^ it seems the 
best we can have^ is prepared from a plant brought 
from the farthest part of Asia^ sweetened by the juice 
of a cane cultivated most successfully in the West 
Indies. We might, undoubtedly, live on oatmeal, or 
beer and meat, or something else which grows or is 
made in England, but we do not, because we like tea 
better. Our meat is seasoned with spices, the pro- 
duce of islands in the Indian Ocean ; and the sweet- 
meats, such as figs, prunes, etc, with which we indulge 
our passion for niceties, or which we give our children, 
on account of their cheapness and gratefulness, come 
from Germany, France, Spain, and Turkey. The 
oranges that are so plentifully hawked in our streets, 
in the winter part of the year, which moisten the 
speaking organs of our law mystifiers and of our law- 
makers, as well as the bawlers in the upper gallery at the 
theatres ; which relieve the parched palate of the fever- 
sick patient, and gratify the apparently natural longing 
of all classes for a little fresh y^;etable acid, when no 
other fruit can be prociued ; are brought thousands of 



miles, are purchased, by our hardware and cloths, and 
could not be procured in any quantity except by this 
mutual exchange.* Our roast beef, the Englishman's 
fere — would to God that every one of our countrymen 
could command its daily enjoyment! — is indeed a native 
production ; but its companion, plum pudding, — exclu- 
sively an English diah, — derives its name and its savou- 
riness ftom the produce of foreign climates. Raisins are 
brought from Malaga and Smyrna, and currants from 
the Greek Islands. 

I have purposely selected these few familiar illustra- 
tions, in order to bring the fact clearly before the reader, 
that all classes and conditions of men derive enjoyment 
or benefit from the mutual exchange of the products of 
different countries and climates. The humblest man in 
this community, the common be^ar, to say nothing of 
OUT industrious labourers, solaces himself with tobacco, 
or refreshes himself with tea. If this mutual exchange 
were conlined to such things as are only enjoyed by a 
few opulent and luxurious nobles and merchants, as is 
sometimes supposed ; if nothing could be brought from 
Italy hut a few antique pictures and modern statues ; 
nothing from India and the Brazils, but diamonds and 
topazes ; if nothing could be obtained from France hut 
a small quantity of very costly but delicious wine ; fo- 
reign trade would not he deserving of the high place 
it ought to have in our esteem, as a means of adding to 
the wealth and comfort of mankind. If, instead of con- 
tributing to universal enjoyment, it merely gratified 

* Oian^^, cheap Bs they appear, pay a duty of 1 6i. the lOVO, or 
75J. per cent, on tlieir value ; or 2i. lid. per box, containing 5000 
cubic inchea. See Act 7, Oeo. IV. 
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the almost bloated desires of a few for an endless suc- 
cession of luxuries, it would be no more worthy of oar 
approbation than an emasculated singer, or than any 
other of those unsightly excrescences which grow from 
our present diseased and unjust distribution of wealth. 
The few commodities, however, by which I have illus- 
trated the advantages to us of that exchange which 
results from territorial division of labour^ constitute 
only a small part of those imported from countries not 
under our government, which are used by the great 
mass of the people, which contribute to their subsist- 
ence, or to which the industry and skill of our labourers 
give additional value. Numberless persons and very 
important interests in this country, are connected with 
and benefited by such trade, — in all cases it is volun- 
tarily carried on ; we may therefore be sure that it is 
beneficial to all parties. The persons who receive oilr 
cutlery, hardware, woollens, and cottons in exchange 
for their sugar, raw cotton, oranges, raisins, etc.^ could 
not obtain these necessary and valuable articles so 
cheaply by any others means. Must it not be as plea- 
sant to the inhabitants of Portugal, of Turkey, and of 
Spain, to procure by the cultivation of their own vines, 
fig-trees, and olives, the instruments and the clothing 
manufactured in this country, as it is for us to obtain, 
by making these articles, the refreshing produce of a 
brighter sun than in general shines over Britain ? Pro- 
ductive labour, be it also remembered, is that which 
procures the labourer his subsistence ; and if the la- 
bour employed in making the commodities to be ex- 
changed was not productive, no man would or could 
continue it. We have thus a direct proof that stich 
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trade is beneficial and productive to both thu partie!> 
who actually carry it on. 

It is said, indeed, that importing commodities from 
one district into another, lessens employment in the 
imjiorting district. On this principle most of the re- 
strictions on the trade carried on between different states 
have been imposed and justified. But the people from 
ivhom we obtain commoditieii, of whatever description, 
do not give them to us. On the contrary, they receive 
for them an equivalent, or what they esteem more 
than an equivalent, for they prefer it to the commodities 
they exchange for it. But this equivalent, be it what 
it may, is made or purchased by our own industry. 
There is no species of wealth which is not the produce 
of labour; consequently, to produce or obtain the equi- 
valent commodities requires about as much labour as is 
necessary to create the commodities imported at the 
place whence they are brought. An individual not 
supported by the labour of others, pays with his labour 
for his subsistence or his luxuries ; and so does a trad- 
ing nation. For every pipe of wine imported from 
Portugal, for example, a quantity of woollens or hard- 
ware, corresponding in value to the wine, must be made 
here and exported to pay for it. Unless the exchange 
were made, there would be uo market and no payment 
for the wine and the woollens; there would be no hope 
of any enjoyment from producing these commodities, 
and neither would be produced. The wine is not 
wanted in Portugal, the woollens are not required here ; 
and both are only made in order to be exchanged for 
one another. If the eschange were prohibited or pre- 
vented, there would be so much less industry and 
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wealth in two districts^ and so much less enjoyment in 
the world. 

We know from very long experience, that in pro- 
portion as commodities are obtained by trifling ex- 
ertion they are sold for a small sum. What comes 
light goes light, is applicable in trade as well as in 
the other concerns of life. But I have, I hope, satisfied 
the reader that the means of obtaining commodities at 
a small expense consist principally in the increase of 
knowledge and division of labour. We may expect, 
therefore, that we shall obtain commodities at a cheap 
rate, from those countries with which we trade-in pro- 
portion as they are there cheaply produced, and they will 
be cheaply produced as the people of those ooimtries in- 
crease in knowledge.* From this circumstance we 
learn, that it is for the interest of every nation that 
every other should make the utmost possible progress 
in knowledge and civilization, in skill and in all the 
wealth-creating arts ; and it demonstrates the utter 
foolishness of that national jealousy and rivalry which 
politicians love to foster and encourage. 

To make the advantages of having skilful and opu- 
lent neighbours more apparent, I beg leave to remind 
the reader of what England has lately done, and is 
now doing for the rest of the world. Though other na- 
tions may envy her prosperity, they eagerly borrow her 
arts. By her example they are stimulated to make 
greater exertions, and they are clothed by her hands. 
British cottons and woollens, that are so cheaply ma- 

• The principle stated in the text, obviously holds good through- 
out all countries under the same government ; and if it do not 
hold good in countries not under the same government, the 
cause of the variation is political — not natural. 
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nufactured, in consequence of our increased skilly are 
almost as cheap in Russia and South America, as in 
London ; which is as advantageous to the inhabitants 
of those countries as to our own people. Steam- 
engines^ as well as various other equally useful ma- 
chines^ are almost exclusively our inventions and im- 
provements^ but they add to the wealth and power of 
other nations. They oughts consequently, to be de- 
lighted with our increased skill, for it supplies them 
with cheap commodities and useful instruments. And 
for what reason should we not reap similar advantages 
were all our neighbours as skilful as ourselves. I 
do not recollect any useful art we have imported from 
Russia^ or from the slave coast of Africa, or from the 
West India Islands ; but> to say nothing of the various 
impraven^nts we adopted from Itidy; 9rmim,Maaid&e9- 
and Germany, in the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, 
they being then the most opulent and skilful nations 
of Europe, — from France we have lately introduced an 
improved silk loom, from Flanders the Hainault scythe, 
and from North America lightning conductors, and 
several improvements in steam -boats. From ignorant, 
poor, and unskilful people, neither knowledge, wealth, 
nor ingenuity, can be brought ; wherefore it is for the 
interest of all nations to have enlightened, wealthy, and 
ingenious neighbours.* 

• The followiDg passage from Mr. D. Hume's Essay, " Of 
the Jealousy of Trade^'* may perhaps not be without interest as 
confirming the view taken in the text, and exemplifying the 
great alteration which has taken place since a period somewhat 
prior to the time he wrote, in the relative situation of this coun- 
try to the surrounding countries. " I go farther," he says, 
^ and observe that where an open communication is preserved 
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The immediate pecaniary adyantages which accrue 
to all the parties concerned^ in exchanging the products 
£eivoured by one climate, for those fiayaured by another, 
gives but a feeble notion of the benefits conferred on 
mankind by trade. The animal appetites of man are 
soon gratified^ and unless he be then roused by some 
terrible and destroying passion^ he sinks into inglorious 
repose. The savage passes his life contending with wild 
beasts, or with his wilder fellow savages, for food^ or in 
gluttony and sleep. The skill and knowledge requi- 
site at any time to provide for our animal wants^ must 

among nations, it is impossible but the domestic industry of 
eYery one must receive an increase from the improvements of 
the others. Compare the situation of Great Britain at present 
with what it was two centuries ago. All the arts of agiiculture 
and manufactures were then extremely rude and imperfect. 
Every improvement we have since made, has arisen from our 
imitation of foreigners^ and we ought so far to esteem it happy that 
they had previously made advances in arts and ingenuity. But 
this intercourse is still upheld to our great advantage ; notwith* 
standing the advanced state of our manufacturers, we daily adopt 
in every art the inventions and improvements of our neighbours. 
The commodity is first imported from abroad to our discontent 
while we imagine it drains us of our money. Afterwards the art 
itself is gradually imported to our visible advantage ; yet we con- 
tinue still to repine that our neighbours should possess any art, 
industry, a^d invention, forgetting that had they not first in- 
structed us, we should have been at present barbarians ; and did 
they not still continue these instructions, the arts must fall into 
a state of languor, and lose that emulation and novelty which 
contribute so much to their advancement.** At present Britain 
has become the teacher of her former teachers, and although we 
require the competition of other nations to stimulate us onward 
in our career, the instruction we at present derive from them is 
so little that there can be no fear, though it should wholly cease, 
of the arts falling into languor. 
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be smaU, and did not some otter stimuloB Intervene, 
all the ingenuity and faculties of civilized man would 
remain dormant, or be much limited. No reflections 
on our intellectual nature or high deEtinv, did tbey ever 
occur, could rouse tbe barbarian from big sloth] or wean 
him from bis sensuality. Such motives have been 
employed by missionaries, but have been found in- 
effectual to overcome indolence. But present him 
with the solemn pageantries of Catholicism ; offer bim 
some glittering bawble to adorn bis person ; show him 
the utility of some wealth-creating arts ; let bim taste 
the enjoyment of some new productions of human skill ; 
and you will infallibly excite bis exertions. He will 
give you every thing he already possesses for mere 
bawbles ; he will endeavour for the sake of a dram or a 
musket to collect more elephants teeth, and kill more 
fur-bearing animals ; nay, for glittering and sometimes 
pernicious presents, he will sell himself or his dearest 
relations. Precisely the same motives, though they 
are not so perceptible, and du not lead to the same ex- 
cesses, inconsequence of our enjoying numerous foreign 
commodities from the beginning of our existence, oper. 
ate also un all classes of the most civilised community j 
and after our mere animal wants are gratified, we still 
labour, and are happy when labouiing, to obtain some 
other, and generally foreign productions, 

■' Flourishing cities," says Dr. Paley, " are raised 
and supported by trading in tobacco : papulous towns 
subsist by the manufacture of ril)Bnds. A watch may 
)>e a very unnecessary appendage to the dress of a 
peasant ; yet if the peasant will till the ground in 
order to obtain a watch, the true design of trade is 
answered ; and the watch-maker, while be polishes the 
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case or files the wheels of his machine, is oontribatiiig 
to the production of com, as effectually, thoagh not so 
directly, as if he handled the spade or held the ploiigh. 
The use of tobacco affords a remarkable example 
of the caprice of human appetite, yet if the fisherman 
will ply his nets, or the mariner fetch rice irom foreign 
countries, in order to procure himself this indulgence, 
the market is supplied with two important articles of 
provision by the instrumentality of a merchandise, 
which has no other apparent use than the gratification 
of a vitiated palate/'* 

The mutual exchange of the products of dififeient 
climates, is a great means, therefore, of promoting d* 
vilization. It offers additional enjoyments, and to 
procure them it incites to additional exertions. It is 
the parent, consequently, of much of our skill. To 
obtain its gratifications, gives a perpetual but gentle 
stimulus to our passions, saving us both irom the weari- 
ness of idleness, and from those violent emotions which 
are followed by painful lassitude, and end in speedy 
when not self-destruction. A number of innocent de- 
sires fill up, with an equable flow of happiness, the 
time of our existence; and foreign trade is even a 
greater good by the stimulus it gives to thought and 
exertion, than by the enjoyments it immediately 
bestows. 

All tl}ese immense advantages arise naturally firom 
men acting, as we know from all history they are di&« 
posed to do, on a perception of the advantages to be de- 
rived from the mutual exchange of the products of differ- 
ent climates. .There are numberless instances of go- 
vernments checking and prohibiting the natural trade 

* Moral Philosophy, vol. ii. 
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which, but for their interference, would be carried 
between different countries ; there is no instance of 
ttieir calling aaj beneficial trade into existence, and 
instance of a people, unless prevented by their govern- 
ment, refusing to engage in such a trade. Thus trade, 
in all its vast ramifications, and with its immeasurable 
benefitSj ts a natural phenomenon growing out of na- 
tural differences in the soil, climate, and spontaneous 
productions of the earth. Merchants at present re- 
gulate their proceedings by the money price of goods, 
by the rate of exchange, by the enactments of the law- 
giver, and by that forced state of things wliich these 
enactments have brought into existence. With all 
these considerations, the science of Political Economy 
has no more to do than it has with the motives which 
induce the farmer to sow wheat or plant hops. To 
judge of them is the business of the merchant. The 
science contents itself with enumerating some of the 
advantages of trade, and stating its natural source. 
The ultimate regulating principles of all foreign trade, 
whether it be carried on between countries under the 
sway of the same king or not, are the great natural 
circumstances mentioned; and any interference, whether 
by governments or individuals, tu impede or prevent 
the mutual exchange of those commodities which can 
be only or moat advantageously produced in limited 
spaces, is a violation of the order of nature, equal in 
principle, if not in degree, to an interference to prevent 
men dedicating themselves to separate employments. 

The advantages, moral and physical, of trade, are 
unknown to the rulers of mankind; or at least, in their 
estimation, they are of no importance in comparison 
with the preservation of their power. Under the in- 
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fluence of ignorant ambition^ they have, in almost all 
cases^ prescribed regulations for that trade whicb has, 
and prohibited much of that which might have been, 
carried on between different states. Any thing more 
meddling or impertinent cannot be imagined. The in*- 
dividuals who are willing to make an exchange say for 
example^ of French wine for English cutlery, find it 
mutually advantageous; and no third party, whether 
he.be a rival manufacturer or merchant, a monopolising 
trader or landlord, a theoretical politician or a practical 
statesman, can, under any circumstances, be entitled to 
say such an exchange is mischievous, or lay any im- 
pediments in the way of this species of honest, honour- 
able, and productive industry. Unfortunately, this 
principle is not yet generally recognised, and the busi* 
ness of the merchant has been interfered with, pre« 
scribed, and regulated, in a manner which is tolerated in 
no other branch of social production. We are all in« 
terested in checking this absurd conduct ; for unless 
we stop the interference of one man, or a class of men, 
with the business of another, at its very commence- 
ment, by a positive and complete denial of its utility, 
there is no point short of entire slavery where we can 
arrest it. Ambition is insatiable, and all history tells 
us, in regulating kingdoms as well as regulating clubs, 
that those whom w^ permit or request to assume for 
some trifling purpose the office of legislators, never 
rest satified till they obtain the power of prescribing 
our speech, our behaviour, and our thoughts. 

Why should the advantages resulting from territorial 
division of labour, and the consequent exchange of com- 
modities between districts of the earth differently si- 
tuated, be confined to countries acknowledging the 



same master, &nd why should they not be universally 
enjoyed 7 Why should any individuals of this country 
not be freely permitted to exchange aU or any part of 
tlie produce of their industry for the produce of some 
other industrious men living in FriLUce or Spain, as 
well as for the produce of the unhappy slares in mir 
colonies ? It is found to be very advantageous for the 
cotton spinners in Lancashire to buy wheat from the 
Irish, by means of their own produce, for the inanu~ 
facturers of Birmingham, and the farmers of Cheshire, 
mutually to exchange hardware and cheese, for the 
graziers of Scotland to give cattle for barley, and for 
the English to trade with China and America, — and for 
what reason would an exchange of commodities with 
neighbouring countries not be equally beneficial ; and 
what has the fact of their having different governments 
to do with their trade, that it should be restrained or in- 
terdicted 1 

If it be good for individuals to confine their exertions 
to one branch of business, lor the tailor or fisherman, 
for example, to do nothing but make clothes or catch 
tish, buying whatever he may need with the produce of 
his peculiar industry ; if it be advantageous for the 
miners of Durham and Cornwall, to be only miners, 
having their knives, pickaxes, and gunpowder brought 
fnHu Birmingham and Hounslow ; if it be advantageous 
for the inhabitants of the Scotch hills, to attend only to 
rearing cattle, importing cutlery and cloth from York- 
shire, — it must also be advantageous for the people on 
the south coast of Knglaiiil, to exchange their produce 
for the produce of the people on the opposite side of 
the Channel, with whom they are naturally and geo- 
graphically much closer connected than with Ireland 
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or Scotlsnd ; — and it must also be advantageous for the 
inhabitants generally of tliia fc^gy> moist country, 
abounding in coal, to exchange the commodities of which 
the production is favoured by these circumstances, for 
the apples and wheat of Normandy, the raisins of Pro- 
ven;:e, and for the brandy and wine of Gascony. The 
Enghsh Channel can make no more difference in this 
respect, than the Irish Channel or than the Tweed, If, 
in fact, the provinces of France, which once bowed be- 
neath the sceptre of our Plantagenets, now acknow- 
ledged the away of our Gruelphs, if they were regulated 
and taxed by laws made at Westminster, if their af- 
fairs were administered by our Eldons, Liverpuols, and 
Cannings, a free commercial intercourse with them 
would be considered as advantageous as such an inter- 
course between Yorkshire and Suffolk. 

Fortunately for us, and fortunately for the world, M 
when our colonies in America thew off the yoke of the 
British Parhament and King, and formed themselves 
into the United States, the trading bonds of connexion 
between the two countries were so numerous, their 
want of each other was so urgent, and something like a 
^ee communication between them was so necessary to 
the prosperity of Iwth, that whatever may have been 
the wish of statesmen, — and it has been plainly mani- 
fested by many jealous and unwise regulations in both 
hemispheres, — it was not possible to interdict the trade 
between Britain and America, and declare it a nuisance, 
as the trade between this country and the ancient do- 
minions of our kings on the neighbouring continent, 
has been interdicted and declared. To a certain es- 
t, the trade between the United States and Great 
Britain has been permitted, and has contributed lately 
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to the prosperity of both countries, — teaching the world 
that the organization of men into different political 
societies, or into little hordes and knots of slaves, hag 
nothing whatever to do with their progress in wealth, 
except to impede it ; and that the trade which is benefi- 
cial when carried on by the anbjecta of the same state, 
is equally beneficial when they have different masters. 
No man can suppose that the chance which made 
our former continental dominions a part of the patri- 
mony of the Bourbons, instead of their adding to the 
almost numberless dependencies of the Guelphs, — or 
that the wisdom which took the people of North Ame- 
rica from under the dominion of our sporting squires, 
intriguing statesmen, and greedy capitalists, which, 
God knows ! we lind enough burdensome, — can alter in 
the smallest degree those natural and eternal laws 
which regulate production, and hy which the mutual 
exchange of the varied products of different climates, 
stimulates industry, adds to enjoyment, and bestows, 
like Charity, a double blessing, for it blesses those who 
buy and those who sell. 

If the reader is now sensible of the benefits of fo- 
reign trade, a few words will elucidate the utility of 
the wholesale merchant. It is plain that the prodncers 
of commodities to be exchanged, whose business it is to 
produce as much with as little labour as possible, can- 
not attend to the wants of mankind in distant parts of 
the world. The wine-maker must be acquainted with 
the principles of fermentation, and the cloth-maker most 
know the arts of weaving,fulling, and dying ; but to send 
either wine or cloth to a suitable market, requires a 
knowledge of the wants and tastes of different commu- 
nitjes. Such knowledge is quite distinct from that 
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necessary for the production of the commodities to be 
exchanged : to acquire it, both time and attention must 
be bestowed ; and the art of the merchant must be 
learned like any other branch of business. He is a la- 
bourer^ but his labour is chiefly mental ;. and his occu- 
pation is one branch of the division of labour. By 
finding a market for the commodities of two producers^ 
living at a distance from and unacquainted with each 
other^ he relieves them both from this trouble. He 
produces neither wine in Portugal nor cloth in York- 
shire^ but by ascertaining that one can be advantage- 
ously exchanged for the other^ and being the chief 
agent in making the exchange^ he contributes^ like the 
watchmaker mentioned by Dr. Paley> to produce both 
cloth and wine* If these commodities^ as I have al- 
ready stated^ would not be produced unless they could 
be exchanged for each other^ the merchant must be as 
instrumental in producing both^ as the actual wine and 
cloth makers. He is quite as useful^ therefore, but 
not more useful, than those who make doth and wine. 
His occupation could not exist but for them, and it 
springs from one of them being able to produce a 
greater quantity of wine, and the other of doth, than 
they require for their own use. 

All wealth, it must be remembered, has a relation to 
our wants. The rich and luscious pine -apple, that 
annually ripens and decays in the wilds of Africa, and 
the majestic trees which flourish and fiide, century after 
century, in the unexplored forests of America, almost 
unseen and untouched by a single human being, are 
not wealth. Transport them, however, into Covent- 
garden market, or to the banks of the Thames, and 
they would instantly acquire that relation to the wants 
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of some persons^ which gives to a material object the 
characteristics of wealth. This is an extreme case ; 
but the business of the merchant is to give> in a degree, 
this characteristic of wealth to every object he deals 
with. He removes commodities firom where they 
possess little^ to where they possess much value ; from 
where there are few or no persons requiring them, and 
they are of little use, to where they are of more use, 
and where the demand for them is greater ; and as far 
as this relation of material objects to the wants of man 
is concerned^ he creates wealth as much as the man 
who, by converting wool into cloth^ adapts it to the 
purposes of clothing. 

He is not paid by any salary or wages for these valu- 
able services, but by the increased price the commodi- 
ties fetch in consequence of being removed to the spot 
where they are most required. From this mode of 
payment, we see that his principal object must always 
be to buy when and where commodities are cheap, and 
«ell when and where commodities are dear. This is 
the principle of his operations, and therefore they 
tend to equalize prices at all times and places. It is ac- 
cordingly found, as, for example, in Holland, where 
for many years the price of grain has been compara- 
tively steady, that whenever trade is free and govern- 
ments leave it to its natural course, fluctuations in 
price are of little extent. The mode of paying mer- 
chants, and the object they must necessarily have in 
view, shows that trade instead of causing, as is usually 
stated, alternations of prosperity and decay, and fluc- 
tuations in the condition of a society, tends, in fact, to 
raise it above all such fluctuations, and even to secure 
it against the effects of variations in the seasons. 
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That the seasons vary in fertility^ and that great 
fluctuations consequently take place in prices^ caiuiiig 
perhaps some of the most grievous calamities by which 
the very complicated mechanism of civilized society is 
liable to be deranged^ is very well known. But varia- 
tions which appear very great when examined only in 
relation to limited spaces and short periods^ disappear 
as observation is extended to a wider range. Nature 
provides a remedy for the evils which might occur from 
such variations^ by making the fertility of one species 
of produce^ one district, climate, soil, or year, com- 
pensate for the barrenness of some other year and 
district, and the failure of some other crop. Sndh a 
provision, however, requires Aat the surplus of the fer- 
tile year be stored up against the coming of the benea 
year ; and the luxuriant crops of one spot be conveyed 
from the place where they are in excess, to where there 
are mouths but no food. To ascertain all such cireiiiB* 
stances, and to buy and sell accordingly, is one part of 
the business of the merchant ; and but for his occnpa* 
tion, this beneficial arrangement of nature would be 
useless. Let it also be remarked, that the evils of 
such variations in the seasons would probably be leas 
felt as the earth was deficient in people ; that they 
would be augmented, and become terrific as men mul- 
tiplied ; but as that multiplication goes on, division of 
labour is extended, the business of the merchant is es- 
tablished, and his occupation places the citizens of .a 
well-peopled country in this respect far above the level 
of the thinly-scattered inhabitants of the most fertile 
regions. Thus there have been no such enormous fluc- 
tuations in price, and no such famines in this country, 
within the last century, as occurred in the 14th, l5ih^ 



and 16lh centuries, and as now occur in South Ame- 
rica ; and com never fluctuates in price in Holland to 
tbe same degree as in Spain. Trade, which i» in a 
great measure free in Holland, and amazingly restricted 
in Spain,— which is now so estensive in this country, 
and was formerly almost unknown, — is the great means 
of preventing fluctuations in price, and the alternation 
of dearth and abundance. 

The governments of some countries, distinguished 
for wisdom, noticing the evils resulting from varia- 
tions in the seasons, have estahlished public grana- 
ries to prevent them, and to equalize the operationa of 
nature ; but the merchant buying when and vhere 
commodities are cheap, and only selling when and 
where they are dear, does, in fact, perform, hut infi- 
nitely better than governments can, all the Ainctiomi 
of public granaries, tint are not the magnificent store- 
houses erected on the hanks of the Thames pub- 
lic granaries, exceeding in vastness and completeness 
the national granaries of any other people ; and would 
any salaried servants of government have tiie same in- 
terest as the merchant to watch and conjecture the 
fluctuations of the markets ? The sharpgightednesD 
of his self-interest is continually on the alert, and he 
can only obtain a profit as his operations tend to equa- 
lize supply and demand. His motives are selfish, hut 
the consequences of his proceedings are not the less be- 
neficial. They are not prescribed by the legislator, 
but they are a most important part of social order. 
Trade supplies us with one of the many examples of 
natvre regulating and prescribing our conduct, in cases 
for which governments, — imagining she had turned us 
adrift on the wide ocean of the universe, without com- 
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pass, chart, or pilot, — thought it was their business to 
provide. The motives of the individuals may be called 
trivial ; and perhaps some great sea and land captains 
may say they are unworthy and inglorious ; but nature 
nevertheless effects by them a purpose of ijar more im- 
portance to mankind than all their victories. The ope- 
rations of the merchant, though they arise from the 
most selfish motives, have a direct tendency^ whenever 
' they are freely permitted, to neutralize the variations of 
the seasons, and to spread with an equal band the 
means of subsistence and enjoyment over the whole 
civilized world, and among all classes and conditions 
of men. 

I beg the reader to recollect that I speak only of the 
natural effects of the conduct of merchants, having for 
their object to buy when and where commodities are 
cheap, and 'to sell when and where they are dear. 
Such a class of labourers being highly useful to the 
rest of the community, it must be deeply lamented 
that in our time their honourable name and character 
have been usurped by gambling speculators. As they 
acquire wealth by dealing in commodities, ^he pro- 
ducers of which are very often in a state of destitution, 
they are liable^ under the most favourable circum- 
stances, to excite envy and hatred ; but this usurpation 
will bring their name and occupation into contempt. 
In our time, unfortunately, owing to our immense tax- 
ation, the burden of which every man tries to throw^ 
on his neighbour, and to the variations in the value of 
paper money, which is sometimes exchangeable for 
gold, and sometimes, not, as suits the conveniency of 
the government, — a low cupidity, and the spirit of lot- 
tery contractors have become the animating principles 
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of all traders. A hocus-pocus aystem of multiplying 
wealth has been adopted throughout the community, 
and our merchants generally seek to hecome rich by 
time bargains and gambling speculations. Industry 
loses all its charms when affluence may be acquired by 
a lucky hit. At present tlie order of nature is re- 
versed, and opulence, instead of being the result only 
of pains-taking labour, is the reward of some chance 
speculation. Among the numberless evils created by 
our national monetary, and borrowing systems, there 
is none greater perhaps than the abstracting a large 
number of persons from industrious occupations, who, 
under the name of merchants, rely for their prosperity 
on effecting by various falsehoods and tricks, a turn in 
the markets, or a 'rise or full iu the price of the Stocks. 
The business of the real merchant is totally different. 
His occupation springs from the natural circumstance 
of different climates giving rise to territorial division 
of labour ; and in its effects it equalizes prices, and neu- 
tralizes the variations of the seasons. He is an indis- 
pensable member of the complicated, but ivell com- 
bined and nicely arranged system of SDcial production, 
which grows up naturally and independent of all 
legislative regulation as our species is multiplied ; and 
which renders civilized man so much more opulent, 
happier, and better than the savage. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Monet. 

Definition of money.— J^atural drcumstances which ocxasion the 
inrention of money.*«Different substances which have been uied 
as money.^The precious metals now universally adopted.— 
Reasons for the preference given to them. — They are natural 
or universal money.— 'Difference between money and w^tiu — 
Circumstances which determinethe value of the precious metals, 
and the quantity of money in circulation. — Oovenunents 
cannot alter the value of money, nor the quantity necessary. 
—Origin of coining. — It does not alter the natural relation of 
value in the precious metals. — Frauds practised by GK)veni- 
ments by means of the coin.^Money is regulated in minute 
detail by natural circumstances, and does not, therefore, le* 
quire to be regulated by governments — Origin and evils of 
government paper-money. — Origin of commercial paper-money. 
' — Promissory notes and bills. — Vast amount of these now in 
circulation. — Advantages of this species of money. — Natural 
drcumstances which give rise to bankers. — Their promissory 
notes form only a small part of commercial paper money.— Ad- 
vantages of bank notes. — Their disadvantages result from the 
interference of government. — ^Amount of the issue of country 
bankers.~«Natural circumstances control and regulate paper 
money. 

" Money/' to use the definition of Dr. Smith, " is the 
instrument or means by which every individual in the 
society has his subsistence, conveniences, and amuse- 
ments regularly distributed to him in their proper propor- 
tions." It is, in fact, only the instrument for carrying 
on buying and selling, and the consideration of it no more 
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forms a part of tliu science of political economy, than 
the consideration of ships or steaui-engines ; or of any 
other instruments employed to focilitate the production 
and distribution of wealth. It is different from all other 
instruments, in respect to its being used by the whole 
community ; and not being exclusively the property of 
any individual. It affords also a very instructive proof 
of the manner in which the general laws of nature ope- 
rate on the minds of individuals, producing a unifor- 
mity of conduct, equal in regularity to any of the move> 
ments of the planets. Governments have meddled in- 
cessantly with money, which in our time has been the 
fruitful parent of intricate discussions and painful 
changes. Money has accordingly attracted much 
learned attention ; and the principles which regulate 
it have been the subjects of much dispute. On these 
accounts it is worthy of a brief notice, though having of 
itself no stronger claima to he treated of in political eco- 
nomy than any of the other instruments or merchan- 
dizes useful toman. Into the history of the alterations 
made in it by our government, or into an examination 
of the conflicting opinions and schemes of theoretical 
ivriters and practical dabblers in legislation, I have no 
wish to enter ; and I shall, therefore, contine my obser- 
vations to the natural circumstances which gave occasion 
to the invention, JitH of metallic, and af/errvaids of 
paper money, and which regulate the quantity and value 
of both. 

I have already mentioned the natural circumstance 
of all commodities being produced in unequal periods, 
while the ivants of the labourer must be supplied daily. 
This circumstance influences the conduct of mankind 
at all times and places, after a division of labour has bt'eii 
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introduced. In the rudest state of society, the fisher- 
man or hunter may obtain a supply of food in one ex- 
cursion, but the maker of bows and arrows, canoes or 
stone hatchets, must employ some days to complete his 
task. So at present, the produce of the baker, the 
butcher, or the shoemaker, can be brought to market in a 
few hours, while the farmer, the tanner, or the grazier, 
must wait weeks, months, or even years, before he can 
offer his produce for sale. This inequality in the time 
necessary to complete different commodities, would 
cause the hunter or the baker to have a surplus of game 
or bread, before the maker of bows and arrows^ or the 
grazier, had any commodity completed to give for the 
surplus game or bread. No exchange could be made ; 
the bow maker or the grazier, must be also a hunter 
and a baker; and division of labour, could its advantages 
have been conjectured, would only have been regarded 
as the visionary scheme of some hot-brained enthusiast. 
The obvious utility of division of labour suggested the 
means of getting over this difficulty, which consisted in 
the invention of money. 

Another natural circumstance which influenced the 
invention of money, was the inequality in the value of 
commodities which cannot be divided. A bow and 
arrow could at no time have been precisely equal in 
value to each of such different things as a hut, a canoe, 
or a hatchet ; or to an ox, a deer, a hare, or a salmon ; 
and these things could not be exchanged for one an- 
other, without some measure to determine how much 
or how many of other commodities were equal in value 
to those which could not be divided without destroying 
them. This measure also, be it what it may, is money. 
'* One man," says Dr. Smith, " rve shall suppose has 
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more of a certain commodity than he himself has occa- 
sion for, while another has less. The butcher has 
more meat in his shop than he himself can consume, 
and the brewer and the baker would each of them be 
willing to purchase a part of it. But they have no- 
thing to offer in exchange except the different produc- 
tions of their respective trades ; and the butcher is 
already provided with all the bread and beer which he 
has immediate occasion for. No exchange cau in this 
case be made between them. He cannot be their mer- 
chant, nor they his cuatoniers ; and they are ail of 
them less mutunllj serviceable to each other." " To 
obviate this difficulty," Dr. Smith adds, "each of them 
would endeavour to obtain possession of some (addi- 
tional) commodity, which he knew would be received by 
others at all times and places;"* this commodity is 
money. 

The language used by Dr. Smith might almost 
make us suppose tliat he regarded the invention of 
money as a chance occurrence ; or, at least, that he had 
not formed any accurate idea of those specific circum- 
stances which give rise to the employmeUt of some one 
commodity as money, whenever the division of labour 
is introduced. Those circumstances are inequalities 
in the periods necessary to production, inequalities in 
the value of indivisible commodities, and one man not 
producing what another desires, while he desires what 
that other possesses. Owing to these natural circum- 
stances, labourers cannot possibly supply their mutual 
wants by barter. The invention of money, therefore, 
or the employment of some one commodity as a mea- 
sure of the value, or means of exchanging all commo- 
* Wealth of Nalious, book i., chap, 4. 
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dities^ is a natural and necessary step in the progress 
of society ; is introduced by division of labour^ being 
essential to the continuance of this practice; is as 
equally useful, therefore^ as it^ and as generally 
adopted. 

Metallic money will first engage our attention, and 
we shall consider only the precious metals. For al- 
though some particular commodity, as a measure of the 
value of other commodities, has been used since the 
b^inning of history, and amongst most of the nations 
of the earth, just as they have all had so^e measure of 
capacity and of linear extent; yet, as one nation 
selects a yard and another a mdre as the measure of 
length, so different commodities have been employed 
as money at different times and places. In the early 
ages of the world, the articles most generally useful, 
such as cattle, salt, iron, cloth,* and in cold climates, 
among the ancient Russians for example, furs,t were 
used as money ; in the West Indies, sugar ; in New- 
foundland, salt fish ; and in some parts of Africa, small 
shells, — ^have been the currency. On the western coasts 
of this continent it is still customary, as it was for-^ 

* Wealth of Nations, book i. chap. 4. 

-f* Court d^Economie Politique. The armour of Diomede is 
said by Homer to have cost nine oxen, but M. Gamier has 
shown, according to M. Say, Notes to Storch, that this valuation 
was made in a species of metallic money having an ox or a bull 
stamped on it, and so called from this circumstance ; just as we 
call a certain coin a sovereign, from its bearing the image of the 
King's head. There is no reason to suppose tliat the King^s 
liead is stamped on the gold because it is worth about twenty 
shillings, but an ox was probably about equal in value to the 
piece of metal on which it was stamped, and was selected became 
oxen had previously been used as money. 
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merly in Virginia, to reckon in rolls of tobacco or bars 
of iron ; anil in Bomou, Illajor Denham informs us 
in his recent travels, that gubkas, or narrow strips of 
doth, constitute its money. The precious metals, how- 
ever, or gold and silver, are now, and have been for 
ages, the money not only of all Europe, but of the 
greater part of Asia, Africa, and America, and they are 
willingly received at the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
As natural circumstances dictate the use of some one 
commodity as a measure of the value of others, or as a 
means of exchanging them, so we may be sure that 
the preference universally given to the precious me- 
tals, has its source in some obvious natural circum- 
stances- 

These natural circumstances are the peculiar proper- 
ties of the metals, and they are stated by Mr. M'Cul- 
loch to be, Jrsl, the capacity of almost infinite divisi- 
bility, so that they can be made to represent com- 
modities of almost every degree of value ; second, great 
durability, so tliat they are not deteriorated by time ; 
third, great value in small bulk, so that they can be 
cheaply transported ; fourth, sameness, so that pieces 
of metal of the iiame size and denomination, are always 
equal to one another ; and jf/lA, steadiness in value, 
without \('hich they would not serve to measure the 
value of other commodities. It is not affirmed that the 
value of gold and silver is invariable, but it is less 
variable than that of most other things. The other 
qualities mentioned also belong, in a higher degree, to 
the precious metals than to any other known sub- 
stances 1 and these qualities have operated with such 
uniformity on the mind of man, at all times and places, 
that they have always induced him to act in a uuifurm 
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manner^ and employ the precious metals as money* 
The power of the mightiest conqueror the world ever 
saw, lasted only for his life; and his influence ex- 
tended only over a very limited space, while the use 
of the precious metals as money^ has been known for 
many centuries^ and is now nearly universal. The 
employment of them as money, therefore, and it ought 
never to be forgotten, began, like division of labour, 
without the interference of any legislature. Metallic 
money is not like an army of ruffian soldiers, the off- 
spring of law, and the creature of governments, it is 
something instinctively adopted by the human race. 
''It has not been," says the philosophic Turgot, "in 
consequence of any agreement among men, or .by the 
intervention of any law, but by the nature and force of 
things, that the precious metals have become universal 
money." 

It is sometimes supposed that money and wealth are 
synonymous, which is indeed true of individuals, but 
not of nations. During the late war, for example, when 
the notes of the Bank of England were declared by the 
legislature to be good and sufficient money, the precious 
metals were nearly banished from circulation. Not- 
withstanding the loss of our gold and silver, and not- 
withstanding a more profligate waste of public treasure 
than even the subjects of our most extravagant go- 
vernment ever before witnessed, the nation increasied 
in population, power, and wealth. An individual gets 
all the money he can, and is said to be rich in propor- 
tion as he possesses or can procure a great deal of it ; 
but the wealth of nations is exclusively measured by 
the conveniencies, comforts, and luxuries enjoyed by 
all their inhabitants. The money possessed by an in- 
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dividual may be called hig wealth, because be can buy 
with it whatever he wants; the money ia any one 
country will in general circulate ns money only there, 
and the bullion, like cloth or corn, will only buy com- 
modities from other couatriea, ur exchange for them in 
proportion to its intrinsic value- We can hardly sup- 
pose, as natural circumstances dictate the employment 
of some one commodity as a measure of the value of 
others, and forcibly recommend the adoption of the 
precious metals for this purpose, tiiat the quantity of 
money possessed or required by any country at any 
one time, is not also regulated by some natural circum- 
stance- As money is not the offspring of legislation, 
so it is not by laws that its quantity or value are re- 
gulated. Two natural circumstances which exist quite 
independent of governments, though they interfere 
with and derange them ; viz. the quaiilily of labour 
required to obtain or purchase the precious metals and 
other commodities, and the number of exchanges to be 
completed in any given time and place, always deter- 
mine the relative value of these metals to all other com- 
modities, and what quantity of them must be in cireu- 

As all commodities are exclusively the produce of 
labour, there is no other rule, andean be no other rule, 
for determining their relative value to each other, hut 
the quantity of labour required to produce each and all 
of them. This circumstance establishes lietween tlie 
precious metals and all other commodities a naivrat 
relation, subject only to such variations as may be 
caused by an increased difficulty or facility of pru- 
curiug any one commodity, including the precious me- 
tals. I do not say that governments cannot alter and 
disturb this relation; that they may not, by prohibi- 
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tions or bounties^ enhance the diflcolties of procoring 
some certain commodities ; and that they may not^ by 
particular taxes^ derange the proportions in which they 
would naturally exchange for each other ; but I say 
different quantities of labour are naturally necessary to 
procure^ and different degrees of difficulty are naiuraUy 
met with in procuring all commodities^ and these differ- 
ent quantities of labour^ these different d^i^es of dif- 
ficulty, establish in'our minds a natural relation of value 
between all commodities, including the precious metak, 
which, though it may vary, exists at all times and places, 
quite independent of any human laws whatever. The 
precious metals, therefore, have a settled value> both 
in relation to each other, and in xelationN to all other 
commodities, which is always determined by the qmntir 
ly of labour necessary to produce each and all of them.* 
Thus when the harvest is shorl^ the quantily of Ja^ 
%Dur einpk^ed in preparing the gromid and «g^it|r*wg 
in the crops, being about the same as if the harvest 
were abundant, more labour than usual has been em* 
ployed in producing a given qu^tity of com, and coani 
accordingly rises in value in relation to all other com- 
modities. The apprehensions of scarcity may inter- 

* It is perhaps necessary for me to notice that some authors 
reject labour as the exclusive standard of value ; and add profit 
and include rent. With their trifling, verbal, and nonsensical dis- 
cussions, I have no wish to take up the reader's time, particulariy 
as all the observations in the text apply only to the relative value 
of commodities, which is, for all commodities, equally affected by 
rent and profit ; which, therefore, as far as the relation I am 
considering is concerned, may be rejected, even on their theories, 
without leading to any error. The reasoning would be wrong, 
certainly, if I were to include labour, the creator of all wealth, 
as they most erroneously do, under the term commodities. 
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vene and raise this price tax beyond what remunerates 
the agriculturist for his labour ; but, independent of 
this apprehension, the corn would necessarily rise in 
value, because more labour had beea expended on a 
given quantity. On the same principle, it is well 
known that the successive improvements introduced 
into the manufacture of aU metallic articles and moat 
articles of clothing within the last century, having di- 
miuiahed the quantity of labour necessary to produce 
them, they have all fallen in value. On the same prin- 
ciple also, the discovery of America lowered the value 
of the precious metals throughout Europe. The con- 
sequence of that discovery was to supply us with gold 
and silver, particularly the latter, by means of less 
labour than was necessary to obtain them from the 
mines of Europe. Accordingly, gold and silver in a 
few years fell so much in value, that the period of the 
discovery of America has become a, remarkable era in 
the history of political economy, as well us in the more 
extensive history of mankind. After that period it 
became necessary throughout Europe, to give more 
than three times as much silver as was before given 
for com.* This alteration was co-extensive with the 
use of the precious metals as money ; and confirms to 
demonstration the statement, that their value in rela- 
tion to other commodities is determined by natural 
circumstances. 

Having established this principle, we see clearly an- 
other principle which determines the quantity of money 
required in any country. Gold and silver are used for 
many other purposes besides money ; and they are ex- 
peoiitve articles. As money they facilitate the ex- 
' Wealdi of Nation!, book i. chap. 1 1. 
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changes which are necessary to the continuance of divi* 
sion of labour. Miners will not supply these metals 
without an adequate payment, and other men will 
not pay miners unless they require the precioiu 
metals. Their want of money is regulated by the 
number of exchanges to be made or the quantities of 
goods to be bought and sold ; and thus the quantity of 
money required at any time and place, is always deter- 
mined by the number of exchanges to be made. Of 
course the relative value of the precious nietals to other 
commodities determines how much of them must be 
given for other things ; and the number of sales to be 
made within a given period, determines, as ^eut as 
money is the instrument for effecting those sales, — ^the 
quantity of money required. 

Governments may indirectly, but not directly influ- 
ence the quaiitity of business, and thus the quantity of 
money necessary in a country. They may for example, 
by exorbitant taxation check all industry, and extin- 
guish many productive enterprises, but producing no- 
thing themselves, they have no power whatever to in- 
crease business ; and, therefore, no power to influence 
or determine the quantity of money required in any 
country. At all times, however, they have endeavour- 
ed to regulate both the value of the precious metals 
when used as coin, and the quantity of money in cir- 
culation. Not to enter any further into the history of 
their proceedings than is necessary to explain the prin- 
ciple and source of their interference, I shall here only 
remark, that whenever they have by their regulations 
departed from the standard established by the natural 
circumstances just pointed out, the tendency of things 
to regulate themselves by these natural circumstances 
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is SO mucli more powerful than all the reatraints of the 
legislator, that sooner or later it has mastered his laws, 
and occasioned frightful convulsions in property. 

When the precious metals were first used as money, 
they were always weighed like any other commodity; a 
practice still continued in China and some other coun- 
triesj and still adopted in all countries with foreign 
coin. " Abraham," we are told, " weighed to Ephron 
the silver which he had named in the audience of the 
sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant.'"' " The revenues of the 
ancient Saxon Kings of England are said to have been 
paid, not in money but in kind, that is, in victuals and 
provisions of all sorts. WiUiam the Conqueror intro* 
duced the custom of paying them in money. This 
money, however, was for a long time received at the 
Exchequer by li'eigA/, and not by tale."+ At present, if 
we carry foreign coins, or even guineas, to a money 
changer, he weighs them to determine their value. 
The plan of dividing the metals into small pieces, 
certifying the weight and value of each piece by a 
stamp or mark, was an after invention ; the utility 
and coaveniency of which, as a means of telling 
every body that the metnl was genuine, and what it 
was worth, must soon have forced themselves into 
notice. The visible characteristics of the precious 
metals are possessed by other substances, and it re- 
quires the art of the goldsmith or assayist to ascer- 
tain their genuineness. For every man to go through 
this process in buying and selling would be impossible ; 
and even to weigh each piece of metal, would be almost 

* Geneiig, chap, xxiii. 

+ Wealth of NatioDB, book i. chap. 4. 
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an endless task. By the bullion being assayed in large 
quantities^ then divided into small portions^ each por- 
tion being marked to signify that it contains a certain 
weight of metal of a specific fineness^ individuals were 
spared the trouble of assaying and weighing the metals. 
Such a process is therefore very useful, and accordingly 
coining has been introduced wherever the precious 
metals have been employed as money. 

G^ovemments having perceived the use which might 
be made of taking this process into their own hands, 
forbad individuals to coin money, and declared them- 
selves the only lawful coiners. From money being 
used by the whole society also, it is not the peculiar 
business of any one individual to regulate and arrange 
it, though I have no doubt, had the matter not been 
interfered with, that in the progress of society theie 
would have arisen a class of labourers deserving the 
confidence of society, whose exclusive business it wonld 
have been to have supplied metallic, as suoh a class of 
men now supply paper money. It having been sup- 
posed, however, in this as in numberless similar cases, 
that unless the legislature made regulations, there 
would be only disorder and confusion, governments 
accordingly assumed the power of coining. Moreover, 
those who are allowed to coin money must necessarily 
enjoy the public confidence, which governments have 
generally done, — whether justly or not, the reader must 
determine for himself, — or they have been able to com- 
pel obedience to their decrees, and having assumed the 
power to coin, were either trusted or obeyed. To me 
, there seems no other grounds for governments taking 
on themselves the charge of providing the community 
with coined money. 
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Coining, the reader will recollect, does not and 
cannot alter the natural relation of value which exists 
between the precious metola and all other commo- 
dities, except that it adapts them better to perform 
the functions of money, adding to their utility, and 
giving them a slight increase of value in proportion to 
the labour of assaying and coining ihejn. We should 
immediately see the absurdity of any endeavour to alter 
the relative value of commodities, were the attempt 
made with any thing hut money. If the government, 
for example, should decree that an ox should be given 
for a sheep, and a sheep for a hat or a pair of stock- 
ings, its folly would be laughed at, its unjust intet- 
ference would excite our indignation, and its decrees 
would be despised and disobeyed, The same would be 
the case with all other similar commodities ; and what 
is there then in the nature of gold and silver which 
should release them from this general law, and enable 
governments by a Hat of theirs, to establish a relation 
of value between them and other things which does 
not naturally exist ? There is nothing ; and when it 
has been ascertained, for example, that a piece of gold 
as large as a sovereign is equal in value to a quantity 
of silver containing twenty sLilliugs ; or when it has 
been resolved to coin gold into pieces weighing a cer- 
tain number of grains, the King's head, and the royal 
arms, or whatever else may be the chosen marks, are 
only intended to testify this fact to the community, on 
the aathority of the sovereign. It is a declaration that 
the piece of gold is worth twenty shillings. Formerly 
it was the custom to mark on each coin its weight and 
value, in relation to some other commodity, and this 
good custom is tttill kept up in some of the nations on 
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the Continent. A piece of gold in France, though 
called a Napoleon, or a Louis d^or, tells you, or told yon 
on the reverse side, up to a late period, — for the present 
government has substituted the lilies of the Bourbons 
for the words of common sense, — that it was worth twenty 
pieces of silver or francs. In this country the people 
are informed by a proclamation of the value of the 
coin ; and his Majesty's head, and the royal arms, or 
Britannia, or George and the Dragon, are substituted 
for some plain expressions which we can all understand. 
When the reader is aware that governments have 
no power to alter the natural relation of value between 
the precious metals and other commodities, and that 
they have only assumed the power of certifying this 
relation by issuing coin, in order, as they say, to guard 
the people against imposition and fraud, he will form 
a correct opinion of their honesty, honour, and trust- 
worthiness, when he also recollects or is informed, that 
all governments have frequently used this power to 
delude and defraud their subjects. They have either 
mixed the precious metals with baser materials, or they 
have divided them into smaller pieces, certifying at 
the same time by their public seals, or by the busts 
of their chiefs, that the coin remained of the same 
value. It would carry me a great deal too far, were 
I to enter into a history of the proceedings of the 
ditFerent governments of Europe in debasing the coin 
of their respective dominions, endeavouring to cheat 
their subjects by tricks unworthy of the meanest 
sharpers : — though I know not if the whole history of 
the erring confidence of mankind affords a more in- 
structive lesson ; and I must content myself, therefore, 
with mentioning the single example of the English 
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pound and penny, which had been no adulterated by 
successive governments, that when T)r. Smith ivrotej 
they contained about one-third only of the quantity of 
metal they originally contained.* It has been quite 
in vain, however, that governments have tried to give 
a value to their coin different from that of the pre- 
cious metala they contained, settled as that is in onr 
minds, by what Dr. Smith calls the " higgling of the 
market ;" or rather by the labour requited to procure 
them and all other commodities. Whether they have 
altered the denomination of the coin, while the quan- 
tity of metal in it has remained the same; or whether 
they have lessened the quantity or deteriorated the 
quality, and Lave preserved the same denomination ; 
all the efforts of successive governments here and on 
the Continent, to keep the public coin in circulation 
at a fictitious value, have been quite fruitless : and 
whether the standard were a pound as in England, a 
livre as in France, o-JUirin as in Austria, it has always 
come, in a very short period, to exchange for the value 
of the precious metal it centained, and no more. The 
universality of this fact establishes to demonstration 
the uniformity as well as the universality of that law 
which settles and determines in the minds of all men, 
at all times and places, the natural relation of value 
between all commodities. 

Were it suitable to enter in this short treatise into 

" For the illmtralJOTi of the Blatement in the text, I mmt rafar 
to the " Wealth of Nations," book 1. diap. 4 ; to Mr. Storcli'ii 
Cour» d'Emnomie Politique, vol. 4, Note on " Banking j" Hnd,[o 
an admirable article by Mr. M'CullDch entitled " Monet/" in the 
Supplement to the EncyclopDjdia Britannica, Such writings 
teach Teal practica] wisdom. 
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the question whether governments should have the 
power oiP coining money or not ; and were the question 
worth discussion^ which it hardly seems to be ; far paper' 
money issued by private individuals, whatever may be 
the opinions and practices of legislators on the subject^ 
will unquestionably supersede, even to a greater d^iee 
than at present, metallic money, — ^I think I could shew, 
as money is not> like an order ot nobility or a regiment 
of dragoons, the invention and creature of goveminents, 
that they have no occasion to regulate the coin of any 
country. I am sure 1 could satisfy every reasonable man, 
that no individuals are so utterly and completely unfit 
for this purpose as those who possess and exercise poli- 
tical power. Experience tells us, that of all false coiners, 
none have so sported with the confidence of mankind, 
under the pretence of protecting them from false 
coiners, as governments. By making alterations in the 
coin, they have altered all the relations of property, 
and have produced longer confusion and more varied 
misery in every country of Europe, than could by any 
possibility have been caused by their subjects resolving 
not to submit to their power. In practice, moreover, 
the question seems already settled. To supply the 
necessary quantity of bullion is unquestionably a fiar 
more important part of the whole process than as- 
saying it and certifying its value by a stamp. As the 
rule, our government never interferes with the supply 
of bullion ; leaving it to individuals, who import or ex- 
port bullion according to the state of the markets. The 
mint merely stamps what they bring, most injudiciously 
charging them nothing for the labour of coining ; and 
taxing the nation for the benefit of those who deal 
in money. It would seem therefore, both in theory 
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and practice, that the best way of keeping the me- 
tallic currency of any country steady iu value, and to 
have a proper quantity in circulation, is to allow both 
bullion and coin to be freely imported anil exported 
like all other commodities, and freely dealt with by 
all classes and conditions of men, like the equally 
useful articles of hats and shoes.* 

In all the works of Nature we may observe a de- 
lightful uniformity of purpose, a harmony in executing 
that purpose wliich never permits any collision, and a 
completeness which leaves to our finite understandings 
nothing to be desired. There are never any harsh 
interruptions of the general order : and as natural 
circumstances dictate in one stage of society the use of 
the precious metals as money, regulating both their 
value and quantity, it would be inconsistent with that 
general order to imagine that Nature ceases her in- 
structions at this point, and leaves the numberless 
other circumstances connected with a safe and sound 
currency to be regulated by chance, or by the ignorant 

* There is sbundanl reasoo to believe tbal Che practice of 
coining oHginateil with individuals, and was carried on by them 
liefore it WIS seized on and monupolized by governnieiils. " In 
many- countrieB," says Mr, Siorch, " the care of ascertaining the 
weightand suunping the metals nas left to individuals." — "-Such 
was for B long time the practice in Russia." The Royal prenv 
gative of coining thcrefare, about which so much has been aiid 
in FarliamenC, is of no remote antiquity. It smacliB much moTH 
of usurpation than tiie practice of issuing bank-notes. Indi- 
vidual coiners would always be responsible to the public ; but the 
individuals who poSH»a the powers of gavemment are in alnunt 
all countries irresponsible. They alone may defraud the com- 
manity uncontrolled; they therefore ought not to hnre temp- 
tauoQ laid in their way, by being the only privileged coiners. 
k2 
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presumption of ambitious men. Though money is 
sometimes supposed to be the invention of statesmen, 
and to require their control more than the other parts 
of that wonderfiil system of combined production which 
takes place in civilized society^ I know no part of it 
which affords, better than money, an illustration of the 
important fact, that this system is regulated in its 
minutest details by natural circumstances. Money, we 
have seen, is a universal, and therefore a natural inven- 
tion ; and the precious metals are universal or natural 
money. Their value is determined by that natural law 
by which labour produces all wealth, and is the sole 
measure of value : and having a determinate natural value 
in relation to other commodities, the quantity of them 
req^ired at any time and place is regulated by the quan- 
tity of produce to be exchanged, or of commodities to be 
bought and sold. A certain chemical proportion in alloy- 
ing the metals must be observed, to make them answer 
the purpose of money in the best manner, and mathe- 
matical laws dictate into what aliquot parts they ought 
to be divided; though hitherto these latter circum- 
stances have formed no part of the scientific researches 
of those who have discussed the theory of money, or 
have vainly attempted to regulate it by their decrees. 

In tracing the origin of money, I have mentioned 
its chief utility. It aids production, by facilitating 
barter and contributing to division of labour. *' When 
money," says M. Storch, " supplies the place of all 
other commodities, every man can more readily give 
himself up to one exclusive occupation; rejecting 
all other means of providing for his wants, than that 
of procuring, by the sale of his own produce, as much 
money as possible, being fully assured that with money 
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he con buy every thing else." As a man can diapuse 
of small portions of produce tliat is corruptible, for 
what is incorruptible, he is under no temptation to 
throw it away ; and thus the use of money adds to 
wealth, by preventing waste. The disadvantages some- 
times eloquently attributed to it by poets and moral- 
ists, arise not irom the convenient use of stamped 
pieces of gold and silver, but from the passions of men ; 
they are examples of profusion or ambition, of fraud or 
avarice, or of the power possessed by some over the la- 
bour of others, of which money is only the sign, the 
representative, and the servant. 

Paper Money, one kind or another of which is 
used in the greater part of the civilized world, is now 
to be treated of. We may distinguish two species of 
it, each of which possesses very different characteristics, 
and has very different effects ; viz. paper money issued, 
regulated, and controlled by governments ; and paper 
money issued and circulated by merchants, bankers, 
and tradesmen, for the purposes of commerce- 
Paper money of the former description has been 
issued by almost every government of Europe, either 
directly by its authority, or by some bank, the funds of 
which it has appropriated to its own use, while it has 
forcibly kept the notes of the bank in circulation. On 
the Continent, the sovereigns have generally issued 
their own paper, for the express purpose of supplying 
their wants by this mode of levying a tax on their sub- 
jects ; or as a substitute for metallic coin. In this 
country the government, after borrowing the funds of 
the Bank, passed a law to make its notes a legal tender, 
and relieved it from the responsibility of paying in 
specie. So lur it acted on the same arbitrary principles 
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as the governments of the Continent. It oonverted the 
Bank into a state machine for emitting and keeping in 
circulation a forced and depreciated paper money. Tht 
reasons which should make us refuse to governments 
the privilege of coining money^ have tenfold force 
against their becoming bankers and issuers of paper 
money of any description. " The payment of their notes 
depends/' says Mr. Storch^ '* on the will of the govern- 
ment, which cannot be compelled, like individuals, to 
fulfil its engagements."* However they may debase 
the coin, it still possesses some value, and €»nnot be 
issued in boundless excess ; but paper money, which 
cannot be exchanged for specie^ is quite valueless : and 
as there can be no limit to its issue> it confers on the 
individuals who possess the government a boundless 
power of working mischief. 

The invention of this sort of paper money is of great 
antiquity, and its use is of wider extent than the reader 
may probably suppose. " It was invented," says Mr. 
Storch, " long before the first bank of circulation was 
established. That of Saint George of Genoa, the most 
antient we know of, was not founded till 1407, while 
Koblai, the grandson of Genghis Khan, introduced 
paper money into China towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, — an example which was immediately 
imitated by his cousin Kaigatou, the Khan of Persia. 
Both were, however, soon obliged to abolish it, in con- 
sequence of the great disorders it produced in their re- 
spective states. I do not on this account," Mr. Storch 
continues, " pretend to aflirm that paper money was 
invented among the Mongols ; on the contrary, the 
invention was so easily made, that it was probably 

• Cours d*£conomie Politique, book vi. chap. 14. 
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brought into use long before this period. Since that 
time," he adds, "the Chinese government has again 
introduced paper money into its dominions, and I 
possess a Chinese assignat, which was given me by a 
Russian traveller on his return from China."" It 
seems also, from the same author's statements, that 
paper money is used in Turkey. 

Paper money issued by governments is, therefore, 
very extensively known, and has been long in use. Of 
this description of paper money I have only to say, 
that it never is issued but for the purpose of surrep- 
titiously and fraudulently levying a tax on the people. 
It ia a complete cheat and a nuisance ; and from the pe- 
riod when it was invented by the Tartar robber Kohlni, 
it being the worthy offspring of Mongol rapacity, till 
the acts of the last session of our Parliament, or its 
authorised issue of Exchequer bills during the present 
session, paper money, issued, regulateil, or controlled 
by governments, has ever been as at first, and in all 
countries, as in China and Persia, a source of innume- 
rable disorders. 

Commercial paper money is sometliing very differ- 
ent ; promissory notes to' pay certain sums of money at 
specific periods, are probably the most ancient species 
of commercial paper money, and must have come into 
use almost as early as the invention of writing and the 
beginniug of trade. The merchant who undertakes a 
long voyage, or the manufacturer who plans an exten- 
sive project, requires the means of subsistence and 
of continuing his operations till his produce can he 
brought to market. He accordingly borrows the goods 
which he needs daily, or the money to buy them, pro- 

■ Coura d'Economie Politique, vol. i. note xrj. 
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mising payment at some specific time^ or when his own 
produce is sold. Persons are willing to supply Um 
\vith this accommodation^ hecause his future produce 
will be his only means of payment, and in fact the 
only commodities produced to exchange for what he im- 
mediately requires, and of course the only market ht 
it. Such was probably the origin of promissory notes, 
andj in their most legitimate form, they are merely a 
happy invention, like metallic money,] for exchanging 
commodities requiring different periods to complete 
them ; which^ without such an invention, could never 
have constituted the market for each other, and neither 
of which, consequently, would ever have been produced. 
It is, however, to be considered as chiefly resulting £rom 
those long commercial undertakings, which extend over 
months or years before they produce any thing for 
sale, of which there are no examples in the infancy of 
society. 

All trade, though nominally transacted by money, is 
in fact the exchange of one commodity for another. 
The London merchant buys wine at Oporto for so many 
milreas, and the Portuguese merchant orders cloth from 
London to the amount of so many pounds sterling ; but 
in fact, the wine pays for the cloth, and the cloth for the 
wine. The Portuguese merchant obtains from his neigh- 
bour, the wine-grower, for a proper consideration, an 
order to receive the price of his wine from the London 
importer, or the latter procures from the cloth-manufac- 
turer an order to receive the price of his cloth from the 
Portuguese importer ; and, by such an order, each of 
these merchants is enabled to pay his creditor, on the 
spot where he lives, without using money. The order 
to receive such a sum is called a bill of exchange. In 
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fiict, therefore, the cloth is bartered for the wine, 
money being used to reckon the value of each without 
any being transmitted, or even employed to effect the 
payment. 

Such orders or biJls, it is obvious, are not confined to 
making payments betweenj politically speaking, foreign 
countries ; they are also used to make payments be- 
tween individuals of the same state. To enable the 
person on whom they are drawn to provide for the pay- 
ment of them, this depending principally on his selling 
or completing the article, on account of which credit 
has been given to him, they are made payable at or 
after some specific period. Like promissory notes, they 
have a settled and fixed term of payment, — and, in 
general, represent commodities on their way to the 
market. 

Those who received promissory notes or held bills 
not yet due, might require to make purchases or pay- 
ments when they had no money. In this case they 
would make over the notes or the bills to their creditors, 
pledging their credit as the credit of the issuers of the 
promissory notes, or of the acceptors of the bill, was 
already pledgd for its payment; and thus both pro- 
missory notes and bills of a long date would pass through 
many hand^, and be the means of making many pay- 
ments before they were finally discharged. In general 
all honajide commercial bills and notes orignated in a 
well-founded expectation of having the means at a sub- 
sequent period, by the production or sale of commo- 
dities, to take them up, or pay them. At least, they 
were in the vast majority of cases duly honoured, and 
thus they came to be considered as of equal value to the 
money they were to entitle the holder to receive at a 
K 5 
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certain time or 'place. As long as thej are so consi- 
dered^ and as long as they are in circulatioii^ or pass- 
ing from hand to hand^ they perform all the functions 
of money. 

'^ Bills of exchange/* says Mr. Burgess^ '* have long 
ceased to be merely an instrument of commeroe to 
render perfect a mercantile transaction between conn- 
try and country^ and internal bills have become 
gradually more and more a part of our circulation ; 
they have ceased to be so currently used by the ma- 
nufacturers in payment of small sums under ten 
pounds as they were thirty or forty years ago, owing 
to the high rates of stamps upon small sums. Bills 
above the value of ten pounds form now as com- 
pletely a part of the currency as bank of Sngland 
notes. They are used to pay for minerals — for all 
kinds of raw pi'oduce used in manufactures — for all 
the principal articles of food or clothing, and recently, 
in some cases, for mere labour. If a butcher in the 
north of England buys cattle, he pays for them partly 
in these bills, and partly in country bank notes. If a 
miller buys corn, or a mealman or a baker flour, he 
does the same. If a Yorkshire wool-buyer purchase 
wool of the farmers in the country, or in Northumber- 
land, or in Lincolnshire, he pays for it partly in these 
bills, partly in country bank notes, or sometimes wholly 
in one kind, and sometimes wholly in the other. In 
the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire and Lian- 
cashire, no man, generally speaking, thinks of paying 
for any commodities above the value of ten pounds, 
otherwise than by a bill after date. This practice is 
now very general through the northern and midland 
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countieSj and is increasing in other parts.*'' " A bill 
at three months is considered in Lancashire and part of 
Yorkshire, which as regards bills is almost half the 
kingdom, to be a money payment.t" Mr. Burgess then 
proceeds to make some conjectures as to the amount 
of such bills which are continually in circulation. The 
data on which he proceeds seem worthy of confidence, 
and he concludes that the amount of such bills con- 
tinually in circulation, continually peribrming the 
functions of money, is not less than three hundred 
millions sterling. Whether this statement be strictly 
accurate or not, it cannot be doubted by any man in 
the least conversant with the present mode of manag- 
ing business, that bUls and promissory notes issued 
and circulated by manu&cturers, merchants and tra- 
ders, do at present constitute fay far the greater part 
of the circulating medium, understanding by that the 
instrument used for buying and selling, of this com- 
mercial and enterprising country. 

This species of money is comparatively of such mo- 
dern origin, and has grown up with such great ra- 
pidity, that governments have not yet thought of 
regulating its issue except by levying a stamp duty 
on bills and notes ; we are nil therefore fully sensible 
that this valuable instrument is not the offspring of 
legislation. It may be even doubted if there be any 

* A Letter to the Right Uun. G. Conning, &c. &c. By 
Henry BurgeBa, Esq., page 19. 

f IlriJ. page 24. Thia letter is eyiileatly written by a man 
well acquainted with the commereial diatriuts of England ; and 
tbo itBtemeat deserrei, I am mformed, the confidence of the 
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possibility either to regulate or control it by l&w 
without such an interference with private business as 
would not be tolerated. Whether the few presump- 
tuous beings who call themselves, and who get a mul- 
titude of beings as unwise as their masters are pre- 
sumptuous, to call them the state, sanction the issue of 
commercial paper money or not ; whether they permit 
bankers' notes for every sum, or limit them to a spe- 
cific amount, paper money must and will form the prin- 
cipal part of the circulation in every well>peopled and 
industrious country. It grows up in all countries^ for 
it is in use in every part of the civilized worlds un- 
willed by the legislature and almost unknown to it ; 
and seems as necessary a step in progressive improve^ 
ment as that metallic currency^ which it has already 
superseded to a vast extent, and seems destined almost 
wholly to supersede. It is not a question of theory, 
whether paper can be substituted for gold and silver ; 
it is not a proposed arrangement of some individuals^ 
or of the legislature, to employ paper for metallic mo- 
ney ; it is not a scheme of some hot-brained projector, 
but it is found in practice and by general agreement, 
that by far the greater number &£ exchanges can be 
and are actually made without using metallic money. 
The costly commodities of gold and silver may there- 
fore be dispensed with in the progress of society, and 
all the labour necessary to keep a money of the pre- 
cious metals in circulation, amounting to several mil- 
lions sterling per annum, in this country alone, may, 
by the happy invention of commercial paper money, 
be directed to produce commodities adapted to supply 
our animal wants or add to our enjoyments. 

The promissory notes issued by bankers, commonly 
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known by the name of Lank notes, are only one jiar- 
ticular kind of commercial paper money. Properly 
speaking, they no more fall to lie considered in the 
science of political economy, than the promisaory notes 
or bills of any other class of traders. They form alto- 
gether, including the Bank of England notes, and all 
the bank notes issued by private bankers, not above 
the sixth part of the commercial paper money of the 
country. Why they should have so exclusively attract- 
ed the attention of politicians, and why they should 
have been the subjects of so much censure, while every 
other description of paper money, particularly that au- 
thorised by governments, the very worst of all, should 
have been unnoticed or praised, cannot be accounted 
for on any scientific principles. But this being the 
fact, I propose very briefly to explain the origin and 
utility of private bankers, and of the bank notes issued 
by them ; from which we may probably learn, that they 
are a noces^^ary part of that great social system of pro- 
duction which is not the offspring of legislation ; and 
they therefore do not require, in any manner or degree, 
to be regulated by the legislator. 

Witli the exception of banks expressly established 
by governments, like the Bank of Assignats, at St. 
Petersburg, and the Bank of Stockholm, — and of 
banks incorporated and authorised by governments, to 
whicli they have granted exclusive privileges, like the 
Bank of England, it is plain that the existence of such 
a class of tradesmen as bankers can no more be attri- 
buted to any act of the legislature, than the existence 
of such separate classes as farmers and merchants. As 
men multiplied, and division of labour was extended, 
one class of men came to deal only in money, as ano- 
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ther class deals only in wine, or in Manchester goods. 
As trade estended, the exchanges between ditFeren! 
states, and different parts of the Hame states, became 
store frequent, and intiny transmissions of money oi 
bills of exchange became necessary. This species of 
business fell into the hands of those who dealt excln- 
sively in money. In conseijuence, it was soon fuuiid 
convenient to employ them in settling all accouatti 
between merchants living at different places, and even 
at the same place. Prom the extensive connexion 
they formed by this employment, they came to know, 
better than any other men, the mercantile character 
and credit of merchants and manufacturers : they 
were, therefore, enabled to lend out money to advan- 
tage ; and most of the persons who had money to lend, 
placed it in their hands for this purpose. They ac- 
cordingly became, and still are, the chief agents in 
supplying money or capital to those who engaged in 
useful undertakings, the produce of which could not be 
immediately brought to market. Thus arose that dasi 
of men called bankers, who are still very important, 
and have long been very useful labourers. We may be 
satisfied of their utility by observing, that they are 
found in every part of Europe, and that all classes and 
conditions of tradesmen and dealers Toluntarilg employ 
them. They first sprang up in Italy, then the most 
enterprising and civilized part of the world ; they came 
from that country to this, — Lombard Street, the great 
seat of our banking establishments, deriving its name 
from them,— and at present, while theirs is a branch 
of business almost extinct in Italy, it is established in 
every town of this country, now the great seat of c< 
mercial enterprise, and the farthest advanced in the j 
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natural system of co-operating production. Their 
buaineas results naturally, therefore, from division of 
labour, and is extended as men multiply. Being only 
one small, though a necessary branch of this vast sys- 
tem, why should their proceedings or business be in 
any manner regulated by that legislative authority, 
which had no hand in establishing, and is unable to 
estend division of labour? 

In fact, tliere is only one small part of their business 
with which our government does interfere, via. the 
issuing of promissory notes. Let us look, therefore, at 
its natural origin. They receive money in deposit, and 
they lend money. They are, as the rule, therefore, 
persons of established credit, and worthy of confidence ; 
and their promissory notes, on account of their trans- 
acting all the money transactions of the neighbourhood, 
are naturally much more acceptable than those of any 
other tradesmen. Instead, therefore, of lending money 
to a merchant or manufacturer to buy commodities, 
they lent him their credit. They exchanged the large 
promissory notes or bills of other tradesmen, for their 
own small promissory notes. To the merchant, on 
account of their established credit, these small notes 
were as valuable as gold. The bankers have confidence 
in the individual to whom they lend money, for the 
whole length of time his bills are to run ; and their 
promissory notes are, to all other persons, better than 
his, on account of their general credit, and on account 
of being made payable at sight ; while the large com- 
mercial bills drawn on account of commodities not yet 
in the market, are always made payable at some spedSc 
and distant time. Bank notes grew out of bills of ex- 
change and promisBory notes, and only differ firom 
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Other species of commercial paper money, in being the 
promisaory notes of a particular class of tradesmen de- 
serving general credit ; and in general having the great 
advantage of being payable at sight. The circiuo- 
atances which led to the invention of them are made 
so palpable by tbese gradual step^ and they are ob- 
viously so useful, being adopted without the interfer- 
ence of the legislature,— and, generallj, adopted in pro- 
portion OB the community advances in opulence, — that 
we can, I think, have no hesitation in supposing them 
also to be a necessary part of the great natural system 
of co-operative production. I see no scientific reason, 
therefore, why the issuing of promissory notes by bank- 
era should in any respect or degree be regulated, con- 
trolled, or influenced by the legislature. 

The astonishing extent to which the practice is car- 
ried of settling accounts and making payments, without 
the intervention of money, can hardly be known to the 
great majority of the community. In London there is 
a place called the Clearing House, at which the clerks 
of the dijferent banking-houses meet at one specific 
time every day, to balance all accounts between these 
houses ; and as almost all merchants and dealers of 
every description make all their payments by means of 
bills payable at some banker's, or by checks drawn on 
a banker; as they all have their money paid into a 
banker's, and as a considerable quantity of business 
originating in the country is transacted or settled for 
in town, not only by far the larger quantity of all the 
payments of every description arising from the trade of 
the metropolis, but also from the trade of a large part 
of the country, are made by the London bankers ; the 
consequence is, that they have daily immense auma to 
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pay to each other. In J810j according to evidence 
given before the Bullion Committee, the amount set- 
tled on ordinary days at the London Clearing House, 
between the different bankers, was at least five mil- 
lions sterling ; and ou settling days, at the Stock 
Exchange, this amount was frequently fourteen mil- 
lions. By means, however, of the clerks of the dif- 
ferent banking-houses meeting at the Clearing house, 
and only paying the balance of their respective ac- 
counts, 220,000/. was the whole amount of money or 
bank notes required to pay the enormous sum of five 
millions sterling daily. The bankers of the metropolis 
are the agents for paying the greater part of the bills 
in circulation ; so that, in fact, the chief money transac- 
tions of all England are settled by the insigntficaitt 
sum just mentioned. Even this, it is supposed on 
good grounds, may and will be dispensed with. Such 
is a specimen of the natural and vast system of co- 
operating production ; which, unknown and unmarked 
by us, is continually extended, and continually simpli- 
fied. So much nonsense is spoken in Parliament, and 
written in the world at large, about bankers and bank 
notes, that it is right to add, that this beneficial sim- 
plification is the result of banking, and of employing 
commercial paper- money. 

Briefly to enumerate the advantages of bank paper- 
money. It seems to me to be such a useful instru- 
ment for supplying the daily wants «f those whose 
products require a long time to perfect them, that it 
can no more be dispensed with, as society advances, 
than weights and scales. It is cheaper than coin ; and 
the profits made by bankers in the first instance, arose 
trom their substituting a cheap for a dear instrument. 
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Such profit, however, can only be large wliile tie pro- 
cess of getting rid of the coin is going forward, ■ 
must in its own nature ever be very gradual. ] 
possibility could paper be made all at once to supply 
the place of the precious metals among a people i 
tomed to the latter as coin. Among a people once ac- 
customed to paper-money, and who have again 
metallic currency forced on them, it may, if cii 
stances permit, be suddenly substituted for gold. Thii 
process of getting rid of the coin, and replacing it, OQI 
government has renewed almost periodically ; ) 
moment ruining bankers, and at another tempting 
cupidity to turn banker, by the prospect of enonnoni 
profits ; permitting the issue of country bank notes for 
small sums in 1822, and forbidding it in 1826 ; while 
before 1836 it will most probably again be permitted. 
In the measures which hare been adopted or recom* 
mended as to issuing bank notes, it would be difficult 
to find a single scientific principle. They axe directly 
and completely adverse from the regular progressive 
and steady march of civilization. 

The quantity of money, it has been explained, 
quired at any time in society, depends on the quantity 
of business. Now this necessarily varies ^vith the 
seasons. To keep money as much as possible s 
in its value, the quantity should vary with the basinesa 
to be done. As the rule, bankers only issue their notea 
by discounting tonajide commercial bills, which ore the 
beat possible data for judging of the quantity of busi- 
ness. The issue of bank notes varying with the amouDt 
of bills discounted, they being also in all cases retamed. 
to the banker, if he put too many in circulation, is, per- 
haps, the best method which can be imagined or devised 
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to make the quantity of money in society vary with 
the quantity of business. Thus bank notes, when the 
issue of them is freely permitted, when no corporations 
are endowed by the legislature with esclasive privi- 
leges, when the issues of every banker are checked and 
controlled by the watchfulness of rival bankers, tend 
continually to prevent all those fluctuations in prices 
which are occasioned by alterations in the relation be- 
tween the quantity of business to be transacted, and 
the quantity of money in circulation. 

If little or no coin be used, it forms a nominal standard 
not liable to deterioration from wear. Paper money 
supplying its place, and being continually renewed at 
the expense of those who issue it, suffers no deteriora- 
tion. In this case coin becomes to paper what the im- 
perial gallon deposited in the custody of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons is to all the measures of 
capacity in the kingdom, — an almost invariable stand- 
ard, subject to none of the bruisings and batterings of 
daily use, by which they may be, but by which paper is, 
at any and all times corrected and reformed. Havii^ 
such a nominal standard as long as the circulation 
of paper is entirely free, it seems to be a measure of 
value which would be liable neither to depreciation 
nor fluctuations. 

The characters on paper-money are l^ble, and 
every man capable of reading may tell its value ; but 
to know whether coin be good or not, requires the skill 
of the assayist. Bank notea are on this account also 
Ijetter than coin. That they have been frequently forged 
seems to me, in almost all cases, the result of the Bank 
of England monopoly. Notes issued by private ban- 
kers, who control and check each other, are rarely or 
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never fcvged. Their drcalation is so limited as to 
space, and they are, in the natural course of busmsfis, 
so frequently returned to the issuer, that to forge them, 
with any prospect of advantage, is almost impossible. 
Of the credit due to a country banker, whose notes 
supply the place of money only in his own inmiediate 
neighbourhood, almost every man in whose hands they 
fsdl can judge; so that it is hardly too much to sup- 
pose if the whole business of banking were left, like 
the business of making hats and dothes, perfectly free, 
if there were no government and national banks, that 
bank notes could neither be forged nor issued to 
excess.* 

I beg the reader will recollect that I have only 
endeavoured to ascertain the natural origin of com- 
mercial paper-money, and that I mean the above 
observations only to apply to that species of paper- 
money which grows up among the productive classes 

* If the statement in the text, as to the origin of paper-money, 
and the source of its utility, be correct, we cannot condonn every 
species of government paper-money too strongly; governments are 
not producers, they have no commodities on their road to the 
market, and can have no daim whatever to issue paper-money. 
Even exchequer bills are wrong, they represent a revenue 
hereafter to be received, but all the credit which can be rea- 
sonably obtained on the commodities which will constitute that 
revenue, is obtained and used by bills and notes of one kind or 
another, while the merchants and manufacturers are preparing 
these commodities, or bringing them to market. All bills drawn 
and circulated on mere revenue by those who do not produce 
commodities, although they may hereafter be entitled to receive 
certain sums, are more than is required for the business of the 
country, and are always issued that the issuer may obtain a share 
of other men's produce before he has any legal daim to it. 
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of society from the division of labour. That both 
government and commercial paper-money have in our 
time been productive of incalculable mischief, it would 
be madness to deny. We have seen nominal prices 
rise and fall twenty per cent, within a few years, — the 
variations having been caused by an improper issue 
of paper-money. Whole hecatombs of unfortunate 
wretches have been sacrificed on the altars of tlie law 
for imitating the names of those who were abusing pub- 
lic confidence to a much greater degree than their vic- 
tims who suffered the penalty of death for their guilty 
avarice. Debts have been augmented or lessened, and 
all money contracts substantially violated. One class 
has been defrauded to enrich another ; and the whole 
course of business has been diverted from its usual 
channels. No man has in consequence been certain 
of the amount of his income for two successive years ; 
and confusion, dismay, and terror, such, perhaps, as 
were never witnessed in any country not overrun by a 
victorious enemy, nor devastated by some great natural 
calamity, have been caused in this, year after year, by 
an alteration in the quantity and value of paper-money. 
If such evils were inseparable from the invention, 
whatever may tie its natural advantages, they would 
be far outweighed by its social disadvantages, and it 
would be impossible to condemn paper-money too 
strongly. But the reader will find in the Wealth of 
Nations, in Ulr. M'Cullocli's admirable article en- 
titled Aloney, iu the Supplement to the Encyclopiedia 
Britannica, and in Mr. Storch's book, numerous (Ex- 
amples of governments having caused, by tamperiag 
with metallic coin, " a greater and more universal 
revolution in the fortunes of private persons," to use 
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the language of Dr. Smith on this subject, ''than 
could have been occasioned by a great public cal*- 
mity." In consequence^ however, of the present ex- 
tended use of paper-money, governments have latterly, 
and since the publication of Dr. Smith's book, always 
effected the same unhallowed purposes, by tampering 
with paper-money ; and the present generation feeling 
only present evils — ^regardless, apparently, or ^norant 
of the economical history of Europe — has attributed 
those fluctuations to the instrument itself, Tirliich hsTe 
been caused by the manner in which it has been 
abused by the venerated governments of Europe. Such 
fluctuations, caused by similar conduct, frequently oc- 
curred when the whole circulation of Europe consisted 
only of coin. 

If from the abuse of paper-money we are to condemn 
its use, nothing will escape our censure. What can 
be more lovely or consoling than religion, and what has 
been perverted to more detestable purposes ? In its 
name are continually practised base hypocrisy, blas- 
phemous iniquity, and shameless plunder. With the 
perversion of a beautiful natural contrivance, with the 
wrong-headed speculations of ignorant and designing 
men, with the gambling and fraud of scheming pro- 
jectors, with the ignorant cupidity of kings and states- 
men, the natural science of national wealth has nothing 
more to do than to point out in what manner their con- 
duct is opposed to its principles ; though we must all 
lament that infatuation in mankind, which refuses to 
take counsel from experience, and continues, after re- 
peated proofs of deceit, fraud, and treachery, to place 
confidence where confidence never was merited. De- 
clining on all occasions to examine in detail the eflTects 
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of social regulations, I cannot explain the circum- 
atances which have led in this country to the perver- 
sion of paper-money. I agree, however, fully with 
Dr. Smith, " that private and local banks, and private 
and local bank notes, which may be called natural, as 
contra- distinguished from legislative paper-money, are 
attended with the moat advantages, and the fewest 
dangers." From the conduct of the governments of 
England, Russia, Austria, Prance, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, with respect to paper-money — of which an impar- 
tial and not unfavourable account is given in Ml. 
Storch's book — it is plain, that national and government 
baok-paper, ought ou no account to be tolerated. Go- 
vernments have no commodities on the way to the 
market, which is the natural guarantee of all paper- 
money ; they cannot be compelled to make payment, and 
they can know nothing of individuals, which knowledge 
is the only secure foundation for giving them credit. 

Much has of late been said against Country bankers, 
and I readily admit, they deserve censure ; but whoever 
takes into due consideration the vast extension of busi- 
ness within the last lifty years, and the great demand 
for bank notes, in consequence of the political state of 
the country, giving immense profits to bankers, will 
tind numberless excuses for their conduct, which can- 
not be made for other classes of tradesmen, who have 
effected equal mischief by the circulation of their paper- 
money. Banking, or at least the issuing of bank notes, 
is, as it were, a new business, and while the tempta- 
tions to engage in it have been very great, the correct 
methods for carrying it on have been imperfectly known. 
And after all that has been said against country bankers, 
their iiBues of late hare been far from extravagant. It 
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is proved^ for ezample^'by parliamentary documents, 
that the issues of the Bank of Sngland have been 
trebled in amount since the year 17^2, while the 
amount of the issues of Ck>untry bankers -were less, im- 
mediately prior to the late revulsion in the latter end 
of 1825^ by seven millions^ than they were in 1814^ and 
less by four millions than in 1807** Nothing but co- 
lossal power can work colossal mischief^ and if that re- 
vulsion and consequent distress were in any d^ree 
caused by paper-money> they were so vast and extensive, 
that nothing less than the immense power of the Bank 
of England^ which did actually vary the amount of its 
issues one-sixth within a few short months> could have 
caused them. Whatever may have been the real object 
of the Acts of Parliament passed in the year 1826, to 
put a stop to the issuing of bank notes for one and two 
pounds, because Mr. Canning supposed, very ridicu- 
lously, that country bankers were usurping the king's 
prerogative of coining money, their effects have been to 
injure country and local banks, which are the best 
kind, and to augment the power of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which has already done inconceivable mischief. 
They are a direct violation cf the principles of free 
trade, which the ministers profess ; but as the Bank of 
England is under the control of government, those 
Acts have added to the power which it before possessed 
over the currency of the country. By tampering with 
it, the government has already inflicted vast misery on 
us, and no man can expect, from this added power, any 
other result than increased mischief, t 

* See Edinburgh Review, No. 87. Article Commercial Revul- 
sions, 
•f* The consequences of Messrs. Canning and Huskisson, de- 
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That issuing bank notes nnd the business of banking, 
must be conducted on some settled principles to make 
them advantageous, is quite certain ; but to expound 
those principles, is the duty of the persons who write 
on the art of banking. As both the value and quantity of 
metallic money are regulated by natural circum stances, 
as the quantity of paper-money necessary is determin- 
ed by the number of exchanges to he made, there is 
reason to believe, that the whole business of issuing 
bank notes is subject in its minutest details, to con- 
troling natural circumstances, many of which, whe- 
ther theoretically known or not, are already acted on. 

parting in this instance from the libural principles of free tmde, 
on which their popularity wtis founded, are now coming home to 
them. By deEtroying country bunk notes, they added to the 
general distress, lowered prices, and increased the difficulties 
they must at any time have encountered in amending the 
corn laws, to which they stand pledged. On the one hand 
they gave, hy inrreaaing the djgcrese, additional urgency to the 
claims of the manufacturing classes for the repeal of those laws ; 
on the other, by lessening the quantity of the circulating me- 
dium and thus lowering the price of mm, they alarmed all the 
agriculturists and all the landlords, who are under engagements to 
pay spedlic sums, and roused such opposition and such dread oTthe 
consequences of altering the com laws, that it is donbtfu] if they 
can carry through their poor and spiritless measure ; and it is cer- 
tain they can accomplish by it nothing beneficial. To have ob- 
tained a satisfactory modification of the corn laws from the 
landed gentry, it was necessary that prices should be high, that 
they should have been threatened with an inundation of foreign 
com under the present law ; but this necessity, which began to 
exist, was in part removed by the illlberai measure respecting 
country hankers, which thus supplied those who previously 
hated both Air. Canning nnd Mr. Huskisson with arguments 
against them, and has tended to destroy their popularity and 
ruin their reputation. 
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There can be no doubts for example^ that there is a 
point at which it becomes disadvanti^eous to substi- 
tute paper for coin. Some persons of good judgment 
have stated^ that one pound is below this point ; and 
this principle^ though it has not been either seientifi- 
cally or practically ascertained^ has been made the basis 
of legislation. Bankings however^ let us nerer foi^et, 
with the issuing of bank notes^ is altogether a private 
business^ and no more needs to be regulated by meddling 
statesmen, than the business of paper making. In 
fact, the impertinent interference of law-makers, their 
pretended wise regulations, but in reality their tri^ 
and frauds, with the currency, have been the causes of 
all the evils we have suffered within the last century 
from variations in the value of metallic and paper 
money; and nothing can rescue mankind firom such 
desperate fluctuations in prices, as have of late afflicted 
all the countries of Europe, but allowing, both the 
coining of metallic and the issuing of paper money, to 
find, under the controlling influence of natural circum- 
stances, their proper course and just level. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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Distinction between money price and natural price, and be. 
tweea natural and soda! price — Opinion that natural price rises 
in the progreas of society, Btnted and examined — It waa not Dr, 

Smith's upinion Corn is a manufactured article. — The laboui 

DOCessary to procure it, does not increase in the progress of 
society, — Price of wheat has not increased as our population has 
multiplied. Is tesa in well peopled than other countries. Effects 
of demand and supply on natural and on money prices. Itloney 
price regulates consumption, and indicalcs the mod profitable 
production. 

Fboh what has been said on money, the reader will 
see that the term " money price," as applied to any 
commodities, only signifies the natural relation which 
exists at any given moment between them and a specific 
quantity of bullion in coin, — the use of bank notes, as 
long as they are payable on demand in the precious 
metals, not altering this relation : natdbal or neces- 
sary price means, on the contrary, the whole quantity 
of labour nature requires from man, that he may pro- 
duce any commodity, — the natural and necessary price 
of money being determined, like that of all other com- 
modities, by the quantity of labour required to pro- 
duce it- Nature exacted nothing but labour in time 
past, she demands only labour at present, and she will 
require merely labour in all future time. Labour was 
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the original^ is now and ever will be the only pur- 
chase money in dealing with Nature. There is ano- 
ther description of price, to which I shall give the 
name of social, it is natural price enhanced hy social 
regulations. Whatever quantity of labour may be 
requisite to produce any commodity^ the labourer must 
always, in the present state of society, give a great 
deal more labour to acquire and possess it than is 
requisite to buy it from nature. Natural price thus 
increased to the labourer, is social, pricb. To un- 
derstand the natural laws which regulate the pn^reai 
of nations in wealth, and rightly to estimate the causes 
which retard it, we must always attend to the dif- 
ference between natural and social price.* Lieaving, 

* The following passages from Mr. Tooke*s book. On Prices, 
set the distinction between natural and social price in a strikiog 
point of view ; and though the political obstructions alluded to, 
were of a more weighty nature than in general, yet some such ob- 
structions exist at all times and places, and make all social much 
higher than natural prices. " During the late war," says Mr. 
Tooke, " some silk came to this country through France, 
and the charges of conveyance from Italy to Havre, and duty 
of transit, amounted to nearly 100/. per bale of 240 lb. net 
weight, exclusive of freight and insurance from Havre hither. 
The whole expense of freight and insurance from Italy, does . 
not at present amount to more than 6/. per bale.'* ^< The 
charges of freight and French licence on a vessel of little moie 
than 100 tons burthen, have been known to amount to 50,000/. 
for the voyage merely from Calais to London and back : this 
made the proportion of freight on indigo, amount to 4s, 6d, per 
pound ; the freight at present is about Id. per pound.*' — '' A ship, . 
of which the whole cost and outfit did not amount to 4000/. 
earned a gross freight of 80,000/., on a voyage from Bordeaux 
to London and back." (^ Among 
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however, social price entirely out of view, I shall con- 
fine Biy present remarks to natural price ; and I 

should not have noticed it, were there not a theory 
now prevalent, which assumes as its basis that natural 
price necessarily rises in the progress of society. 

" In the progress of society," says Mr, Ricardo, the 
great supporter of this doctrine, " the additional qvan- 
titi/ of food required i* obtained by the sacrifice of mure 
and more labour." "It ia the natural effect of improve- 
ment," says Dr, Smith, " to diminish gradually the 
real (natural) price of almost all manufactures." I 
have endeavoured to show, that extended division of 
labour and increased knowledge are necessary conse- 
quences of the progress of society. Mr. Ricardo him- 
self states, that this " sacrifice of more and more labour 
ia happily checked at repeated intervals, by the ini- 

"Among the means devised by ihe ingenuity and enterprise 
o( odveniurerR, to elude or overcome tbe obsCBcles preseuced by 
the decrees of die rnemf, one ia particular, which was remrted 
1u on an extensive scale, deserves to be mentiooed, as illustrating 
in a Btriking manner the dt^ree in which those obatacles were 
calculated to increase the cost to the consumer. Several Vesseli 
laden with sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton-twist, and other valuable 
coniinuditieB, were deapatched frinu hence, sc very high rates of 
freight and insurance, V} Sslutiica, where the goods were landed, 
thence conveyed on horses and mules through Servjs and 
Hungary, to Vienna, for the purpose of being distributed over 
Gertnany, and possibly into France. Thus it might happen, 
that the inhabitants of that part of the cuntitieut of Europe 
most contiguous to this country, could not receive their supplies 
from hence, without an expense of conveyance equivalent to 
what it would be if they were removed to a distance of a aea 
voyage iaiee roiioci the globe, but not miijecl lo fiscal and 
political obstruclions." 
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provements in machmeiy oonnected 'with the jHnodiie- 
tion of necessaries, as well as by diaooFeries in the 
science of agriculture, which enable us to relinqniiih i 
portion of the labour before reqaired." SupposiBg 
that there does actually arise, in the progress of socieky, 
a necessity for us to have continually reoonrse to soils 
of less and less fertility^ though we are completely ig- 
norant of what constitutes a fertile aoil^ and that which 
is fertile when we know how to employ its powersi n 
barren when we are ignorant of the laws which r^olate 
vegetation ; yet it is plain, and it is admitted, that 
there are numberless circumstances which oompenaste 
for decreasing fertility. It is therefore equally plain, 
that to ascertain whether these opposing circumstanoes 
exactly neutralize each other in the progress of society, 
or whether the necessary supplies of food be obtained 
by a less or a greater quantity of labour^ as men mul- 
tiply, demands a wide inquiry ; and I must confess I 
am astonished at the hasty and dogmatical nn^Tinfir in 
which Mr. Malthus> Mr. Ricardo, and their disciples, 
have decided, on the single principle of decreasing fer- 
tility, this most important, extensive, and complicated 
question. I do not suppose that I shall induce the 
reader to come to a directly opposite conclusion, nei- 
ther do I mean to enter fully into the question ; but I 
regard the inquiry as of so much importance, that I 
cannot avoid stating some of those circumstances, which 
should make us at least hesitate in adopting a con- 
clusion, which seems at variance with the general sys- 
tem of the universe. If nature do not demand more 
labour for food as society advances, then may we sup- 
pose that the difficulty which the labourer unquestion- 
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a.bly experiences in obtaining food, is the TCBult not of 
natural, but of social circumstances. 

The natural difficulty of procuring food, or natural 
price, depends so almost exclusiTely on increase of 
knowledge and division of labour, and consequently on 
an increase of people, that it seems to have a continual 
tendency to diminish. In fact, it is admitted that, ex- 
cept as to the production of food, natural and necessary 
price does fall in the progress of society. " In all 
cases," says Dr. Smith, " in which the real price of 
the rude materials either does not rise at all, or does 
not rise very much, that of the manufactured commo- 
dity jintj very considerably. This diminution of price 
has, in the course of the present century, been most 
remarkable in those manufactures of wliich the mate- 
rials are the coarser metals. A better movement of 
a watch than about the middle of the last century 
could have been bought for twenty pounds, may now, 
perhaps, be had for twenty shillings. In the work of 
cutlers and locksmiths, in all the toys which are made 
of the coarser metals, and in all those goods which are 
commonly known by the name of Birmingham and 
Sheffield ware, there has been, during the same period, 
a very great reduction of price, though not altogether 
so great as in watch-work. It has, however, been suffi- 
cient to astonish the workmen- of every other part of 
Europe, who in many cases acknowledge that they can 
produce no work of equal goodness for double or even 
triple the price.' Since the Wealth of Nations was 
published, numerous improvements have been made in 
the very arts to which Dr. Smith refers, and could his 

• Wealth of Nations, book i, chap, II. 
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piercing mind now contemplate the skill of our c 
vances, and the cheapness of our conunoditiea, his con- 
viction that natural price diminishea in the progress 
society would acquire tenfold force. Tlie reader a 
not fail to remark, that the improveraenta mention 
by l)r. Smith, and those subsequently made in tht 
same arts, arose in one of the most crowded conmiuiifc- 
ties of Europe, and have been extended as the peopld 
increased in number. 

Dr. Smith extends this general principle to woollen% 
to corn, and to all commodities which are the prodaOK 
of labour ; but he excepts game, cattle, poultry, &c. Sie, 
which find food for themselves, and are originally ii 
fluch plenty, that man obtains them by the labour of' 
killing them. In the progress of society, as it becomet 
necessary to domesticate, rear, and nourish tbem lij. 
labour, their price rises, but the price of all other com"' 
modities decreases. I have already mentioned, 
66, the fall in the price of tea : in the " Wealth of. 
NalujHs," book i. chapter XI, the reader will find manj, 
examples of a similar fall in prices, which, though veiy, 
instructive, I do not think it necessary to quote, as tbtt 
book is easily accessible ; and in all manu^tured. 
cottons, the fall of natural price has been still more re> 
markabie, confirming to demonstration, the general prin- 
ciple of natural price necessarily falling in the progress 
of society. 

Corn of every kind may be considered as tt m: 
factured commodity, matured certainly by the aid ofna-^ 
tnral agents, — as what can we mature without them 
but matured by means of a great deal of labour. Ig 
there any peculiarity possessed by manufactured corn 
which makes it, like game, or wild animals, or thfti 
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spontaneous productions of the earth, an exception to 
the general law ? If we do not esclusively fix our at- 
tention on the single circumstance of men first occupy- 
ing, as it is supposed they do in all cases, the most 
fertile lands, we must, I tliinli, answer no. To pre- 
pare the soil for the cultivation of grain, requires, in all 
cases, a series of operations, which need not afterwards 
be annually repeated, though the harvest is gathered 
every year. In America, for example, the ground must 
now be cleared of forest trees, and when this labour 
has been executed, the soil yields a crop annually, in 
return for the mere labour of sowing and reaping it. 
A field under-drained, to carry ofif superfiuuus moisture, 
or intersected by numberless canals, that it may be ar- 
tificially watered, yields its rich returns every subse- 
i|uent year, though it is not necessary to repeat these 
labours. When houses and barns are built, when roads 
and bridges are once made, they only require some 
trifling annual repairs, and they facilitate the labour of 
all succeeding generations, giving them, in fact, an 
equal crop, for a continually diminishing quantity of 
labour. Nor must we forget that our grain is the pro- 
duce of art and industry ; and when once matured or 
obtained, is a means of lessening the labour of all those 
who provide the society with food. The same remark 
holds good of cattle, which when unce tamed and domesti- 
cated, only require that man should provide them with 
subsistence. Moreover, the mere sowing the seed, and 
reaping the harvest, are only parts of the complicated 
process of providing food. The ground must be cleared 
and tilled, and the grain must be ground and prepared ; 
and to perform these operations, as well aa the operations 
of sowing, and reaping, and carrying home, and housing 
L 5 
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the grain, numbertess instruments and machines are »• 
quisite, all of whicb have been invented and improved, 
aa society has advanced, — diminishing to an almost in- 
conceivable degree, the labour necessary to procoie 
meat or make bread. 

It must also be remembered, that those who are ea- 
gaged ill agriculture must have clothing, and man^ 
other things, as well a^ food and instruments. If the 
instruments they use are made hy less labour, it is pkia 
that the u'Aofequantity oflabour required to produce cum 
is diminished. It is not, however, so plain, though it ii 
equally true, that if the cost of other necessaries r^ 
quired by the agriculturists is diminished, that alw 
wUl lessen to him the cost of producing corn. He must 
have clothing, and if he can obtain it by sacrifidng a 
tenth, instead of a sixth part of his crops, more remaina 
fur his own use, and the labour necessary to procure 
hifi subsistence is diminished. If other people did not 
make the clothing, he must make it himself, and aU 
the facilities he could invent for manufacturing clothings 
would enable him to devote more time to manufactu* 
ring wheat. It makes no difference, in a general point 
of view, that clothing is made by another set of labouiv 
ers ; all their improvements, supplying the mana&^. 
turers of corn with clothing at a less cost, leare the 
latter more corn in return for their labour; or dimi- 
nish to them, and to society at large, the natural prica- 
of that quantity of food required for subsistence. 

The opinion that the natural price of food lessens, 
rather than increases in the progress of society, seenU: 
borne out by fucts. If we take the two extremes oC 
savage and civilized society, the natives of New Hol- 
land and the people of England for example, if we 
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observe how the proportion of persons who raise no 
raw produce, — iacluding not only those who do not la- 
bour at all, but also those who are engaged in the various 
departments of manufactures and trade, as well as all 
the officers, dependents, and servants uf government, 
— continually increases, forming, as 1 have already men- 
tioned, live-sixths of this community, — we must be 
convinced, that in the progress of society food is ob- 
tained by less and less labour. When we look also at 
the various improvements continually made in the arts, 
most of which tend, in some way or other, to diminish 
the labour necessary to prepare bread and procure 
meat, we must come, I think, to the same conclusion. 
Those who have embraced the opposite opinion, have 
been led into a mistake by confining their observationg 
to a short and single period ; and, perhaps, by looking 
too exclusively at the immediate cause of extended 
cultivation, which is in all cases increased demand, and 
temporary higher prices. Their opinion has grown up 
within the last thirty years, and within that period 
there was a considerable rise in the price of com, 
which, in this countrv, thrown back as it was by the 
conduct of its rulers on its own resources, might be 
distinctly traced to the increased difficulty then ex- 
perienced in obtaining the necessary supplies of food. 
But if we extend our observations over a longer period, 
we shall find no proof of a gradual and general rise in 
the price of com as population increases. 

Id Dr. Smith's valuable work, there is a table con- 
taining the average price of wheat, calculated in our 
present money, in the Windsor market for several cen- 
turies. The invention of paper money, it will be re- 
membered, has contributed to render metallic coin less 
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necessary than formerly. Various improvements aln 
in navigation, in the art of mining, and of extracting 
metals from the ore, have diminished the labour ne- 
cessary to obtain gold and silver in Europe. Fmm 
these causes comhjned, it ix probable that the predom 
metals Lave fallen considerably in value. For the 
terations which have been made in the nominal valoe 
of our coin. Dr. Smith baa allowed ; but for the quan- 
tity of labour now required lesa than formerly to obtain 
and coin the precious metals, no man can malce an ac- 
curate allowance. If the quantity of labour neces- 
sary to obtain money have been lessened, any given 
quantity of it will now measure a less quantity of 
labour than formerly, and of other things. If, for ex- 
ample, it required, four centuries ago, three weeia 
labour to obtain a pound of silver, which then ex- 
changed, on an average, for a quarter of wheat ; and if 
a pound of silver be now obtained by fourteen days 
labour, and it still exchange, on an average, for a quar* 
ter of wheat, the latter must, like the former, be noir 
obtained by one third less labour, I am fully awan 
that we have no accurate standard fur former and pre 
sent valoes, and that tables of prices, extending ore 
long periods, are not mueh to be relied on ^ but whei 
they confirm a theory, which seems on other ground^ 
to be sanctioned by experience, we are entitled to plactf 
some confidence in them. 

On Dr. Smith's showing, it appears that the averagtt' 

price of wheat in the Windsor market was per quarter. 

Years. £. s. d. 

From 1202 to 1286 2 19 1 
1287 — 1338 1 18 8 

''K 1339 — 1416 1 5 9 
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Years, £. s. d. 

1423 — 1451 113 

1453 — 1497 14 1 

1499 — 1560 10 

After this period, the effects of the discovery of 
America, and consequent cheapness of the precious 
metals, was felt on money prices ; their value being 
every where much lowered, and money prices much 
raised. Prior to the discovery of America, the value 
of silver, it is supposed, was gradually risiog, owing to 
the increasing dilticulty felt throughout Europe of ob- 
taining the necessary supply. The average money 
price of the quarter of wheat became subsequently 
much higher, and was as follows : — 

£. s. d. 
2 7 5 



1 15 

2 7 



1 



From 1561 


to 


1601 


1602 


— 


J 690 


1621 


— 


1636 


16.37 


— 


1700 


1701 


— 


1764 


• 1766 


— 


1770 


+ 1792 


— 


1796 


1796 


— 


1801 



4 10 10 
1801 — 1804 3 5 6 

Since the last mentioned period, the price has varied 
considerably. The average of live years, ending with 
1811, was 96*. the quarter, while the average of ten 
years, ending with 1323, during which time we have 
had the com laws in full operation, was 68*. Now, if 
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price dnrxBae thu latter periad, firam wliich alone Mr. 
Rieudi> and has daxiplea sppcar to hare Conned their 
apbdan* it b easy to aiiiuoet without having re- 
canrse to the snppasition diat the diiicnlty of obtain- 
ing &od natnraDr and necessarilT increaaea in the pro- 
^[Rtss of sedetT. The principal canses why the price 
of gnndn rose sohsequenth- to IT^S? were, first, a suoces- 
SM» of bad seasons; seoond, the political state of all 
Europe : and third, the Tast increase which then took 
place, owing to the inrention of the steam-engine and 
other useful marhinesy in the produce of manu£Eu;tur- 
ing and commercial industry- It is incompatible with 
mr present object to explain these causes in detaiL 
Fortunately also it cannot be requisite. It is plain 
from the table., and from the price at which, but §ar 
social regulations, wheat would now be sold in otur 
markets, and taking into consideration the drcumstanoe 
of money being gradually procured by less and less la- 
bour, — that the price of wheat has a natural tendency 
to fall, rather than to rise in the progress of society. 
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This view is confirmed ako] I think, bf what we 
know of other countries. In the retuinB, for example, 
recently made by his Majesty's coiihuIb abroad, which 
have been printed by the order of the House of Com- 
mons, it is stated that the price of grain was higher in 
1825, and generally is higher in Spain and Portugal, 
than in France, in England, and in Holland, and 
higher in France than in Holland. In Spain the nuin- 
ber of inhabitants to each square mile is 53, in Portu- 
gal HO, while ill France the number is 143, and in 
Holland 212. Spain and Portugal, therefore, are less 
densely peopled than France, and France is not so 
crowded as Holland. As it is well known that these 
returns coincide with the general state of the market 
in the.se countries, we have in them a corroborative 
proof, that the price of grain dues not naturally and 
necessarily rise as people are multiplied. 

On this all important question, the political condition 
of the agriculturist, and the manner in which land is 
appropriated, have no inconsiderable influence : in 
consequence of the latter, corn has ever been at a mo- 
nopoly money-price ; in consequence of the former, im- 
provement baa been comparatively alow in agriculture. 
The price of its produce has not, therefore, fallen in 
the same degree as the price of manufactures, with 
which alone it could be and bas been compared. The 
price of most other manufactured commodities, on the 
contrary, has not been a monopoly price ; and generally 
speaking, the manufacturers have been in a better poli- 
tical condition than the agriculturists. They have been 
collected in towns, have been able to protect their 
rights, and have been superior to the peasantry in all the 
circumstances which increase knowledge and promote 
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division of labour. Knowledge and division of labour 
kave botb increased nmongst tlie agriculturista, but ni 
in the same degree aa Htnong manufacturers. It 
only, however, by comparing the price of agricultnnl J 
produce, with tbe more diminished price of ntanvJ 
factures, that any plausibility has been given t 
statement of a natural and a necessary increase ii 
difficulties of procuriitg subsistence. 

The natural price of food to a manufacturer and to a 
manufacturing nation, is meaaured by the quantity of 
labour, and nothing else, necessary to produce tbe com- 
modities with which they buy food. The naturiU price 
of food, for example, to the inhabitants of Manchester, 
is the quantity of labour necessary to make tbe cottons, 
with which they can or might purchase nt tbeir own 
doors, the wheat of Ireland or Poland, the flour of the 
United States, the maiie of Mexico, or tbe raw pro- 
duce of any other part of the world. But the quantity 
of labour necessary to manufacture cottons at Manches- 
ter, and to grow wheat in America, and bring it tO"J 
Europe, has decreased wonderfully since America v 
first discovered; whence it is plain, that the )i)habit>~^ 
ants of Manchester, numerous as they now are, might^V 
were it not for certain social regulations, obtain food f 
at a less natural price than one, two, or three centuiiflcil 
ago. Unfortunately, all commerce is so much rego^l 
lated by legislation, that all money price at present re^-i 
presents social price ; and still more unfortunately, in-"l 
dustry and trade have lieen so impeded by social re- J 
gulations, that it is not possible for us to form any idea I 
of the extent to which the natural price of all things I 
would necessarily fall. Restrictions and exaction* I 
have been multiplied as the benevolent laws uf nature [ 
became manifest, and more and more has been ( 
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nuallf taken from the labourer, as it was discovered tliat 
his powers of production increased, and that more might 
be taken without putting him out of existence. By 
his labour, and by nothing else, is natural price mea- 
sured, but he never obtains commodities for the labour 
of producing them. At present, therefore, all money 
price is not natural but social price. 

The natural or necessary price of commodities is 
only influenced by all those circumstances whicli make 
labour more or less productive. It is the prime but 
not sole regulator of exchangeable value, of money and 
of social price. No commodity can in the long run be 
exchanged for less, though it may for more, labour than 
it cost. Natural price is therefore always the limit in 
one direction, but in only one, to the money price of all 
commodities. They cannot be sold for less labour than 
they cost, but they may be sold for more. 

Over natural price, the relation of the demand to 
the supply, which is frequently said to regulate price, 
seems in the long run to have a tendency to lower iu 
The ingenuity of man being necessarily first and chiefly 
directed towards supplying his more urgent wants, the 
labour employed in supplying necessaries will be moat 
improved. Clothing, for example, is in this (xmntry 
one of the necessaries of life. Owing to a variety of 
circumstances, the manufacture of cotton is perhaps 
less shackled by social regulations than any other, and 
the reduction of the price of cotton within fifty years 
has been most extraordinary ; substantiating by fact 
the assertion, that demand, when man is free to labour, 
has a tendency to diminish the natural cost of the 
necessaries of life.' 

* In a former part of tbii work, page 86, I endeavoured to 
eiplsia the effect of neeeaits, or the iucreoMd deioand orUing 
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Over money or nominal price, the relation of the 
demand to tlie supply has a very powerful but varying 
influence, camprising all the difference between tk 
price of food in a besieged city, and its price when the 
supply is greater than in required. Money, as well » 
all the commodities of which it measures the value, 
are subject to variations in their natural price ; and 
most commodities, including money, are unequally af- 
fected by social regulations. The money price of alt 
commodities is consequently influenced by niimeruiu 

fruni an increaBe of people, m jiromating the improvement of rol- 
tivation, and lowering the price of cero. As soon aa diviaioa of 
labour is introdured into aociety, or ae loon us the principal pM 
nf the Bgriculturint's produt^ is iiiteaditd not for bit own con- 
lumption, but to be soid, this increoied demand can only W 
known to him by an increase in the price of com. Such, aa in^ 
creage is the immediate stiiuului to hia exertions, and tlie caujc 
of an increase in his ingenuity ; which, in the long run, tends in- 
variably to supply us with agricultural produu! by leas labour, 
and thus to lower price, tf this be a Dirretit explanation of whM 
actually and naturally occurs, it shows us bow short-dgbted WM- 
that seUisbnesH In tbe non-a^Icultural classes, which inducrf 
them, in times past, conCinually ta appeal to govenuoeuts rn hpCf 
the pric« of corn from rising by artificial regulations ; and i| i 
ihows how perversely ignorant were those govemmenta whidi| 
in consequence of such appeals, actually fixed a maximum for tha 
price of corn and bread. The efiect of such appeals, and of and 
r^ulatious, must have been tbe very opposite from what the ftr- 
tiea wiihed and intended. They must have dimiuisbed the aUr 
mulus to agricultural iiaprovements, liave lessened the aupplj, 
and have prevented that fall of price which I contend would iii|f i 
turally and necessarily have taken place. This observation ia of ', 
some practical impartancc, because there is yet a disposition (4 
call out for regulations to keep down prices ; and yet, not a tew 
parts of the world, where the governments endeavour to aecam' 
plish this by regulations. 
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circumstances ; and it is by no means an easy task, as 
many persons suppose, to detect the real cause of those 
variations in price which are of daily occurrence. In 
no case, however, is a fail of price beneficial, unless it 
be caused by a diminution of the labour necessary to 
bring commodities to market. In all other cases the 
fall can be only temporary, and it takes place at the 
expense of the producers. 

Variations in price have very important results. By 
bringing commodities within, or carrying them out of 
the reach of a certain number of persons, they regtt- 
late consumption. If the price of bread were not to 
rise the instant it is ascertained, or even rendered pro- 
bable, that the crop of wheat will be short, no persons 
would be admonished in time to lessen their consump- 
tion, or seek fur other food than wheaten bread ; and 
before the next harvest famine mjght ensue. On the 
other hand, were prices not to fall when the crop is 
abundant, there would be no stimulus to increased con- 
sumption, and the bounties of nature, instead of caus- 
ing joy and gladness, would turn to mouldiness and 
corruption. Money price, as determined by the rela- 
tion of the demand to the supply, '' is the nicely poised 
balance," says Jlr. Buchanan, " with which Nature 
weighs and distributes to her children their respective 
shares of her gifts, to prevent waste, and to make th'em 
last till reproduced." It is also the index to the 
wants of society ; or it is the finger of Heaven, indi- 
cating to all men how they may employ their time and 
talents most profitably for themselves, and most bene- 
ficially for the whole society. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BPPECT8 OP THE ACCUMULATION OP CAPITAL. 

Security of property, and accumulation, said to influence produce 
tion. — Reasons for not noticing the former, and for noticing 
the latter. — Definitions of capital. — It is a part of the national 
wealth, used for the sake of the profit it brings its owner. — 
Capital considered under three classes of drcumstanoes. — If 
made and used by the same persons, it aids production. — If 
made by one set of labourers, and used by another, they appro- 
priating the whole produce between them, it aids production. 
«-If the owners of it be not labourers, it impedes production. 
— The latter is the present state of society. — ^Difference be- 
tween instruments and wages. — Popular language one cause 
of the prevalent error as to capital. — Question, Would there be 
any motive for an increase of wealth were there no interest on 
capital? considered. — Conclusion. — Influence of Political 

Economy on our happiness. — Importance of studying it. 

Illustration from the general poverty. — That is generally at- 
tributed to nature : but here it is supposed to be caused by 
social institutions. 

The only circumstances at all deserving the epithet 
natural, besides those already treated of, which have 
ever been noticed in treatises on Political Economy, 
on account of their influence over the production of 
wealth, are security of property and accumulation of 
capital. 

Of the former, which must be considered as an 
object to be attained by social regulations — though 
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property itself, or & man's right to the free use of Lis 
own mind and limbe, and to appropriate whatever he 
creates by his own labour, is the result of natural laws — 
I shall not say one word ; because it is necessary, before 
we discuss the effects of security of property, to have 
the right of property accurately defined, and we must 
be quite agreed us to its basis. Nut being disposed 
to regard the existing right of property, with the same 
respect as those who urge on mankind the necessity 
of preserviug it inviolate, in discussing it I should 
have many difficulties to encounter, and might incur 
some reproaches. I admit that the sacredness even 
of the present right of property, cannot be too stre- 
nuously upheld against the aggressions and violations 
of governments; but as far as it ought to be held sacred 
gainst the claims of the labourer to own whatever 
and ail which he produces, I entirely dissent from 
the prevalent opinions. The power now possessed by 
idle men to appropriate the produce of labourers, seems 
to me the great cause of bloated and unhappy wea- 
riness in the former, who, having their natural wants 
provided for, necessarily live having no useful aim and 
object, — and of poverty and wretchedness in the lat- 
ter, who being obliged to subsist many more than 
tijeir own families, have no time and no thought, hut 
how to obtain the means of preserving an existence so 
liUed with toil and care as to seem scarcely worthy of 
preservation. On account of the respect generallv in- 
culcated for ikt right of property, and on account of 
the intemperate and furious passions connected with 
it, the free discussion of this important question is not 
without danger. I must therefore pass it by, merely 
observing that the prevalent opinions of most political 
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ecoDomists are dJrectJy at variance %vitli their cwn 
definition of wealth. 

Dissenting, also, from the opinions prevalent among 
them as to the utility of accumulated capital, I pro* 
pose to make a few remarks on this subject. Not 
wishing to give this little book a character of contro- 
versy, I should have abstained also from treating of 
capital, were it not of great importance to relieve, as 
far as possible, the wise system of nature from the im- 
putations cast on it by erroneous theories, and to 
place the laws regulating production before the reader, 
in all the clearness of their own simplicity. Both the 
theory relative to capital, and the practice of stoppii^ 
labour at that point where it can produce, in addition 
to the subsistence of the labourer, a profit for the ca- 
pitalist, seem opposed to the natural tan's ivhich 
regulate production. Moreover, our ideas of just or 
unjust distribution, will be materially modified by onr 
opinions of the mode and degree in which capital is 
useful. The subject embraces also several practics] 
questions of considerable importance, if we may judge 
from the frequency with which they are mentioned in 
Parliament. And as there can be no violent passions 
involved in the discussion of the abstract question of 
the utility of capital, the above considerations have 
induced me to treat of it. In a little work entitled 
" Labour Defended against the Claims of Capital,"* the 
nature and nse of both fixed and circulating capital 
have been, I think, accurately analyzed, which re- 
lieves me, at present, from the necessity of doing any 
thing more than briefly explaining in what sense the 
employment of capital promotes production. 

■ PnbliBhed in LoDdon by Knight and Ijacy, in I8S5. 
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Political Economists have distinguished two species 
of capital, viz., fixed and circulating capital. The 
former consifits, according to Dr, Smith, of " lat, useful 
machines and instruments of trade, which ^cilitate 
and abridge labour ; 2iid, of all those profitable build- 
ings which are the means of procuring a revenue, such 
as shops, warehouses, workhouses, farmhouses, with 
their necessary buildings, stables, granaries &c. ; 3rd, 
of the improvements of land, or what has been pro- 
fitably laid out in improving, draining, inclosing, ma- 
nuring, and reducing it into the condition most proper 
for tillage and culture, {in this category we may 
probably include bridges, roads, canals; which are 
both fixtures in the soil and instruments for abridging 
labour) ; 4th, of the acquired and useful abilities of 
all the inhabitants and members of the'society."* I 
prefer Dr. Smith's enumeration of the articles which 
constitute fixed capital, because it is far more com- 
plete than any subsequent description, and it has the 
great merit of not overlooking the most important part 
of fixed capital, viz. the acquired and vseful abilities of 
ALL the members of the society. t The definition of 
circulating capital I shall borrow from Mr. MilL 

• Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 2. 

-)- It is somewhat extraordinary that many of the noquired and 
uBefbl abilities mentioned in the text, are the only parts of the 
national fixed capital irhich never bring their owner a profit, 
while the produce of these acquired and useful abilities iu the 
possession of the capitalist, obtains an ample revard. " The 
national capital," says M. Storch, " includes the natural and 
acquired faculties of the productive classes, the nature of in- 
dividual capital eirludes them. However gifted with such 
fai^ulLJGs an individual may be, and however lar^ may be the 
revenue he acquire* by them ; it would overthrow all our 
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'* There is another portion of the articles^" he says, 
'' subservient to production, which do perish in the 
using. Such are all the tools worn out in one set of 
operations^ all the articles which contribute to produc- 
tion only by their consumption, as coals^ oil^ the dye 
stuffs of the dyer, the seed of the farmer, and so <m. 
Of this nature also are the raw materials worked up 
in the finished manufacture. Under the same head 
must be included the expense of repairing and keeping 
in order the more durable articles of fixed capital; 
such as repairing roads and bridges. The distinctive 
character of all this portion of capital is, that it is ne- 
cessarily consumed in contributing to production, and 
that it must be reproduced, in order to enable the 
producer to continue his operations. There is ano- 
ther thing which is also constantly consumed, and con- 
stantly needs to be reproduced, and that is the sub- 
sistence, or consumption, or wages of the labourer ; and 
that equally whether the labourer supplies it himself, 
or whether he receives it from the capitalist in the 
shape of wages." * 

Taking into consideration that the articles above 
mentioned are only given as examples, the two lists 
include every species of material object which falls 
within the most comprehensive definition of wealth. 
In fact, Mr. Mc Culloch has defined, in his latest work, 
'^ Principles of Political Economy,*' the capital of a 

received ideas to call him a capitalist, if he did not poeseas 
besides this personal and unalienable capital, a capital com- 
posed of transmissable values,** " Cours d'Economie Politique^** 
vol. V. p. 60. This anomaly is not explained by any existing 
theory of the distribution of wealth. 

* Elements of Political Economy, by James Mill, Esq. seoond 
Edition. 
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country to be thitt portion of the produce of industry 
existing in it, which can br made dirtctly available, 
either to the support of human, existence, or lo the facili- 
tating praductinn," — a definition which emhraces every 
species of wealth, except that which aervea merely for 
ornament. There must, therefore, he some accessory 
idea, or some relation belonging to capital, which 
distinguishes it from national wealth under other re- 
lations. To me it appears that the single and only 
circumstance which gives to any portion of the pro 
duce of labour the relation understood by the term 
Capital, is, that it be made, employed, or consumed, not 
for the sake of any enjoyment it affords its owner, in 
eitlier the mailing, employing, or consuming of it, but 
for the sake of some ulterior profit. It is a part of the 
national wealth employed, to use the language of Dr. 
Smith, to " procure its owner a revenue." 

Thus a steam engine to move cotton spinning ma- 
chinery is made, and afterwards used — not for any 
delight we have in the beautiful mechanical contri- 
vance, but for the sake of the profit to be obtained on 
the cotton yam. Nobody keeps a shop in the Strand, 
or a warehouse in Thames Street, except for the re- 
venue he is to derive from either. The ground is 
drained, ploughed, and inclosed, fur the sake of the ex- 
pected iiiture produce, not from an idea that the fur- 
row and the hedge add to the beauty of the landscape.* 
He who uses dye-stuffs cares little or nothing about the 

* It deserves lo be reraarked, that (he daims now msde by 
landlord! and farmers, li W allowed to Un the rest of tbe corn- 
munitj' for the capital vested in the soil, are neither more nor lesi 
than dnitns to make us pay chem for the labour they have ei- 
lorted froDi the parisb-fed peasant. There is no otbei capilal 
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fascinating colonrs be fixes in silk or cotton : he otiIt 
uses them for ulterior profit. The mooey or goods 
given by the capitalist, or owner of them, for the labour 
of workmen, is given, that Ikey, like the steam-engine, 
or the draining of land, may produce him something of 
greater value than their wages. These wages, on tie 
contrary, are not capital to those who consume them to 
support life, or for the sake of enjoyment. All pro- 
perty lent hy one man to another, or to the state, for 
which the lender receives iutereat, is called his capital ; 
because be does not use it for his own immediate grati- 
fication, but for the revenue it gives. In the same man- 
ner each man learns, in moat cases, some art, — that of 
making shoes for example; nut for any pleasure hefinik 
in making shoes, but that he may ultimately obtain 
hia subsistence by practising this species of industry. 
There are, perhaps, no arts learnt for the sake of the 
pleasure they afford, though many give pleasure in the 
learning ; and thus all the acquired and useful abilities 
of the members of a society are not acquired for their 
own sake, but for ultimate profit. Whatever au in- 
dividual makes or acquires for the sake of after-prttj 
duction — whatever he lends for the sake of latere 
whatever is used or consumed for the sake of j 
comes under the denomination of fixed or circolatii 
capital. 

It would appear, at the first view, that the g 
the quantity of the annual produce devoted to repro 
tion, or used with a view to procuring its owner i 
venue, the more the annual produce would be L 

vested in the ground, nar can there be any other than the labour 
of the labourer ; and hia task-nuuter, having alresdy groim ridi 
oa it, DOW triea to exact a further revard for hit oppmuion. 
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This idea is at the bottom of all which can be said in 
favour of the productiveness of capital. But, though 
every portion of capital brings a profit to its owner, it 
depends on tlie tiuture of the capital itself, whether it 
assist production. The capital of the national debt, orthe 
capital lent on mortgage, brings its owner a revenue,— 
a share of the taxes, or of the rent of the estate, mort- 
gaged, — as well as the capital laid out on steam-engines 
and at the same rate of profit, but it has no wealth* 
creating power. If every portion of capital were like 
a steam-engine, or a carpenter's plane, made aa well as 
employed to aid production, the whole annual produce 
might be increased as capital increased. But a great 
quantity of capital is always lent to share the revenue 
or produce of others, and this portion can have no 
beneficial effect on the wealth of the whole. \Vliat 
enricheB tlie individual capitalist does iiot necessarily 
add to national wealth. 

Taking dnly fixed capital into our consideration, and 
leaving circulating capital, particularly that portion of 
it which pays wages out of view, — a manner of treat- 
ing the subject moat favourable to the idea of capital 
aiding production, let us inquire if it really have anj' 
such effect. For this purpose we may distinguish three 
clasaes of circumstances under which the effects of an 
accumulation of capital will be very different. Firil, if 
it be made and used hy the same persons ; tec(mil, if it 
be made and used by different classes of persons, who 
share between them in just proportion the produce of 
their combined labour ; third, if it be owned by a class 
of persons who neither make nor use it. 

Firtl. If the instruments, tools, dye*ituffi, 
tended to promote production be made and used by 
m3 
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and the same individual, we are bound to suppose lint 
he finds tliese labours advantageous, or he would o* 
perform them ; and that every accumulation in his pos- 
session of the instruments he makes and uses, fadlitala 
his lubuur. The limit to such on accumulation ii 
plainly the power of the labourer to make and use tbe 
instruments in question. In the same manner, ttc 
quantity of national capital is always limited by tlie 
power of the labourers to make and use it with ad- 
vantage. When capital, therefore, is made and used 
by the same persons, when all which they produce be- 
longs to themselves, too much cannot be said 

Second. Capital may be made by one labourer 
used by another, and both may divide tbe comnu 
obtained by the labour of making and of using tlie 
capital between them, in proportion as each has con- 
tributed by his labour to produce it. He who makes 
the capital finds this employment productive to him, 
or he would not continue it ; and he who uses the ca- 
pital finds that it assists his labour, or he would give 
nothing for it. Under these circumstances, tbe accu- 
mulation and employment of capital is advantageous. 
I should rather express this fact, however, by saying, 
that a part of the society employed in making Instru- 
ments, while another part uses them, is a brunch of 
division of lahour which aids productive power and 
adds to the general wealth. As long as the produce of 
the two labourers, — and speaking of society, of the 
two classes of labourers,— be divided between them> 
the accumulation or increase of such instruments as 
they can make and use, is as beneficial as if they were 
made and used by one person. 
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Third. One labonrer may produce or make the in- 
Btniments which another uses to assist production — 
not mutually to share in just proportions the produce 
of their ,(;o- operating labour, but for the profit of a 
third party. The capitalist being the mere oitnec of 
the instruments, is not, as such, a labourer. He in 
no manner assists production. He acquires possession 
of the produce of one labourer, which he makes over 
to another, either for a time, — as is the case with most 
kinds of fixed capital, or for ever, as is the case with 
wages, — whenever he thinkis it can be used or consumed 
for hii advantage. He never does allow the produce 
of one labourer, when it comes into his possession, to 
be either used or coniumed by another, unless it is for 
his benefit. He emj^ys or lends his property to 
share the produce, or natural revenue, of labourers ; anii 
every accumulation of such property in liis hands is a 
mere extension of his power over the produce of labour, 
and retardsthe progress of national wealth. In thiswhicli 
is at present the case, the labourers must share their 
produce with unproductive idlers, and to that extent 
less of the annual produce is employed in reproduction. 
If there were only the makers and users of ca- 
pital to share between them the produce of their 
co-operating labour, the only limit to productive 
labour would be, that it should obtain for them and 
their families a comfortable subsistence. But when 
in addition to this, which they must have whether 
they be the owners of the capital or not, they must 
also produce as much more as satisfies the capitalist, this 
limit is much sooner reached. When the capitalist, 
being the owner of all the produce, will allow la- 
bourers neither to make nor use instruments, unless he 
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obtains a profit over and above the subsistence of tlic 
labourer, it is plain t]iat buunds are set to productiw 
labour much within what Nature prescribes. In pnv 
portion as capital in the bands of a third party is ac- 
cumulated, so the whole amount of profit required 
by the capitalist increases, and so there uriBes bd 
artificial check to production and population. The 
impossibility of the labourer producing all which the 
capitalist requires prevents numberless opetatioiu, 
such as draining marshes, and clearing and cultivating 
waste lands ; to do which would amply repay Hk 
labourer, by providing him with the means of sub- 
sistence, though they will not, in addition, give a large 
profit to the capitalist. In the present state of society, 
the labourers being in no case the owners of capital, 
every accumulatioQ of it adds to the amount of profit 
demanded from them, and extinguishes all that laWui 
which would only procure the labourer his comfortable 
subsistence. More than this, however, he does not 
want ; and thus, accumulation of capital in the present 
state of society checks production, and conse4]uent1]r 
checks the progress of population, the division of labour, 
the increase of knowledge, and of national wealth. 

The term Fixed Capital, includes some of the moat 
noble inventions of man, whicli are indispensable to 
the success of labour. Without machines and toola 
the lalwurer could perform but few, and those very 
imperfect operations. Without dye-stuffs he could 
produce no colours, and without coals he could not fiise 
metals. Machines, toola, and coals, undoubtedly fact. 
litate labour ; but we must labour to prepare or obtain 
them. That the labour employed in preparing them 
facilitates subsequent production, no man can deny ; but 
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when it is admitted that labour produces all things, 
even capital, it is nonsense to attribute productive 
power to the instruments labour makes and uses. AU 
capital is mode and used by man ; and by leaving him 
out of view, and ascribing productive power to capitol, 
we take that as the active cause, which is only the crea- 
ture of his ingenuity, and the passive servant of his will. 

Among the articles enumerated as capital, we find 
wages, or the subsistence of the labourer; but tvages 
do not, like instruments, facilitate production. The 
master cotton -spinner, for example, gives to his la- 
bourers what is equivalent to an order on the neigh- 
bouring butcher and baker to obtain a certain quantity 
of meat and bread, and he redeems this order by giving 
to the butcher and the baker a certain quantity of cotton 
cloth. If he give a quantity of money, he does not 
perhaps get that immediately from the butcher and 
the baker with whom his workmen expend what he 
gives them, but he gets it by selling his cloth iu the 
market. The real iiMges of the labourer do not consist 
in money, but what the money buys. When a capi- 
talist therefore, who owns a brew-bouse and all the 
instruments and materials requisite for making porter, 
pays the actual brewers with the coin he has received 
for his beer, and they buy bread, while the journeymen 
bakers buy porter with their money wages, which is after- 
wards paid tothe owner of the brew-house, is it not plain 
that the real wages of both these parties cousiet of the 
produce of the other ; or that thebreadmade by the jour- 
neyman baker pays for the porter made by the journey- 
man brewer P But the same is the case with all other 
fommodities, and labour, not capital, pays all wages. 

If the master, in addition to being a cotton mauufac- 
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tarer or a brewer, be also a banker, and mappkf the m- 
nity of his resideooe with paper-mooey^ the case be- 
comes still plainer. He then gives liis workmen a 
mere promise to pay a certain sum ; and, it shoold be 
recollected, the greater part of what are called the ad-^ 
vances of capitalists consists of snch promiaes ; whi^ 
mere promise is taken in exdiange for meat or breid 
bj the batcher or baker, who gives it to the grazier or 
miller, who returns it back to the banker, either from 
banking with him, or to remit money, perhaps, to Lon- 
don, in pajrment of rent.* The master fnannfactnier 
has either money or paper with which he pays wagei; 
those wages bis labourer exchanges for the produce of 

* If the inrention and employment of paper.moaey had daae 
nothing else hut show the incorrectness of the notion, that capi- 
tal is something saved, it would have led to one important 
consequence. As long as the capitalist, to realise his wealth, 
or command over other people's labour, was obliged to have 
in his possession an actual accumulation of the precious metals 
or of commodities, we might have continued to suppose, that 
accumulation of capital was the result of an actual saving, and 
that on it depended the progress of society. But when paper- 
money and parchment securities were invented, — ^when the pos- 
sessor of nothing but such a piece of parchment received an an- 
nual revenue in pieces of paper with which he obtained what- 
ever was necessary for his own use or consumption, and not 
giving away all the pieces of paper, was richer at the end of 
the year than at the beginning, or was entitled' next year to re-^ 
ceive a stiU greater number of pieces of paper, obtaining a still 
greater command over the produce of labour, it became evident 
to demonstration that capital was not any thing saved ; and that 
the individual capitalist did not grow rich by an actual and ma- 
terial saving, but by doing something which enabled him, acxxnrd- 
ing to some conventional usage, to obtain more of the produce of 
other men*i labour. 
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«ther labourers, who will not keep the wages, whether 
money or paper ; &nd it is returned to the manufacturer, 
who gives in exchange for it the cloth which his own 
labourers have made. With it he again pays wages, 
and the money or paper again goes the same round. 
In wages, take them in whatei-er shape we will, whe- 
ther as stock or money in the hands of the capitalists, 
or what the labourer consumes, I defy any man to see 
the least particle of power aiding or fiicilitating the 
operations of industry similar lo that possessed by in- 
struments and machines. 

If accumulation of capital be a source of wealth, us 
the profit on circulating capital is equal to that on 
fixed capital, we must conclude, howevei, that the 
bread and meat the labourer eata, and the clothes he 
wears, nay, even that the gin, porter, and tobacco he 
consumes, because the capitalist has given him a right 
to consume them, and derives a revenue from making 
this right over to him, — facilitate labour like the most 
refined and powerful machine ever made by the cun- 
ning art and accumulated knowledge of man. For the 
ivretched hovel of the labouring cotton spinner or 
weaver, though it scarcely afford the brow-beaten and 
downcast inhabitant a Ehelter from the inclemencies of 
the season, the owner obtains as large a profit, in pro- 
portion, as from the use of a steam engine. Tu saj 
that there is in wages, and in instruments, a similar 
prodnclive power, because the capitalist obtains a prolit 
on both, seems to me a blunder of no ordinarv magni- 
tude. Hod it been intentionally made, it would have 
been deserving our severest reprobation ; for its effect 
is to justify the appropriation by the capitalist of that 
large share he now receives of the annual produce. It 
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ascribes to his property merel)', whether he employ it 
pay wages, or whether it consist in useful inatrumentii 
all that vast assistance, which knowledge and i 
when realized in machinery, give to labour. 

I do not m«an to notice the various sources of wliat 
I conceive to be the error of the Economists, a 
pital, though it is justly said, " to truce an err 
lource is halfway towards destroying it ;" but the lan- 
guage commonly in use is ao palpably wrong, leading to 
many mistakes, that 1 cannot pass it by altogethei ' 
lence. We speak, for exaiaple, in a vague 
a windmill grinding com, and of steam engines doing 
the work of several millions of people. This gives ■ 
very incorrect view of the phenomena. It is not the 
instruments which grind corn, and spin cotton, but tbs 
labour of those who make, and the labour of those who 
use them. The co-operating labours of the millwright, 
for example, and the almost numberless other workmen 
who prepare his tools and the materials, of which the 
ioill is fabricated, or who bring them from remote parti 
of the earth, — they themselves using very complicated 
machines for this purpose, which are prepared by th> 
combined labour of a vast number of persons, — in thtt 
hrst instance construct the mill ; and then the labour: 
of the miller, assisted also by various instruments, miU>^ 
stones, sieves, sacks, &c. which are made by some other' 
labourers, profiting by the force of the wind, and tM 
natural hardness of the stones, as compared to til* 
hardness of corn, grinds it, sifts it, and prepares i 
the use of the baker. So the united labours of th# 
miner, the smelter, the smith, the engineer, the stoker^ 
and of numberless other persons, and not the lifeteA 
maehinea, perfonn whatever is done by steam engiii«d 
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Formerly all spinning was done by tlie hand, and pro- 
bably the spinner or the spinner's husband made with 
a knife the rude distaff and twirl, which were then the 
only instruments used in spinning. When spinning 
wheels were invented, the co-operating labours of the 
wheelwright and the spinner were necessary to com- 
plete the thread ; but the result was the production of 
a much greater quantity of yarn tban could before be 
produced by any given quantity of labour. Subse- 
quently those who make steam engines, and set them 
in motion, and those who make mules and spinning 
frames, became the assistants of the spinner ; and so 
much more efficacious is this knowledge-guided labour 
than the first rude mode of spinning, by twirling a 
piece of wood between the finger and thumb, and 
causing it to draw out the thread, as it sinks towards 
the earth, by its own weight, that one person can now 
probably spin as much thread in a given time, as four 
or tive thousand primitive spinners.. The fact is, that 
the enlightened skill of the different classes of workmen 
alluded to, comes to be substituted in the natural pro- 
gress of society, for less skilful labour; and this en- 
lightened skill produces an almost infinitely greater 
quantity of useful commodities, than the rude labour 
it has gradually displaced. By the common mode of 
speaking, the productive power of this skill is attribu- 
ted to its visible products, the instruments, the mere 
owners of which, who neither make nor use them, 
imagine themselves to be very productive persons ; 
particularly, if they are at the same time labourers, 
planning and directing the operations of those who 
make and use the instruments. Political Economists 
have probably been led by this incorrect language into 
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tbej'r mistake; and have accordmgly attributed t^ 
increased prodactive power, which has ita •mirte ia 
the increased knowledge and skill of society att laige, 
to the accnmnlation of fixed capital. 

There is another abvioas error leading to absmditic* 
and abuses in practice, against which I most endea- 
TOur to guard the reader. It must be quite plain thtt 
the greater port of the commodities oonsCitiitii^ the 
capital of a country, cannot, under any ciTcnmstanees, 
be remored. The most common instruments and totb 
ate of no use without sldlfdl hands ; and many if 
them are fixed in spots and places, or connected with 
buildings which cannot be displaced. Sh^m and ware- 
bouaes, faim-hoiuea, stables, and granaries, are neatly 
as immorable as the soil itself. They may be de> 
stpoyed — not cartied awar. The im pi wremeuta of the 
ml. the draining and manuring of it, are deed* of a man's 
band, done and completed, and ineracable. Other la- 
boors maymakv tben uwles. bat Bather tberncr the 
benefit they raofer on lu. eat be ttanspotted to Prance 
or Anwrica. Bridces. roads- and cansk. my be nc^- 
lecred r* saMeni tn &11 into min,~ er ibey may be 
ViiM4»n up ; tnt no flstew^ be tftbeti«(iUe of dipping 
tW matwrisl* off u Spain w the bank- The prin- 
opol |«R «t aTemiui^ capital ic fmi. «iaclt we iaa- 
pnrt; *nd.omH^fMai^.»MapaniderfitcoQldfaead> 
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ties of the labourers of a society, and what they can 
carry with them— for there are some few instruments, 
such as ships, easily transportable— no part of the capi- 
ta! of a country can be either driven or sent away. 

Wen may be, and frequently have been, forced from 
their native land by arbitrary and oppressive laws, by 
religious persecution, or political tyranny, and by a 
grinding and ruinous system of taxation ; but unless 
men are, capital never is either forced or sent abroad. 
To talk of sending away roada, bridges, canals, and cul- 
tivated fields, is a striking absurdity, and yet we hear 
perpetually a sort of cuckoo song among members of 
Parliament, who are capitalists themselves, or leagued 
with capitalists, about the danger of forcing these 
things under the name of capitaloM of the country. In 
fact, to prevent them from being driven away, as it la 
£aid, laws against the combination of workmen have been 
made in this country, quite as atrocious in principle, 
as the slave codes of the West Indies. It may suit 
the views of those who imagine they are benefited by 
keepisg up our monstrous system of taxation, our com 
laws, and church establishment, and our West and East 
India monopolies, to ascribe all the evils of the country 
to a demand for higher wages, and they may consist- 
ently with their own selfish views, enact laws to keep 
labourers obedient : I can understand their motives, 
but I eamiol comprehend how their statements can be 
believed by society at large. While the industry of this 
country labours under its present enormous burdens, 
arising from social regulations, to attribute the fact 
of our niannfaclurers being sometimes undersold in 
e foreign market, to the high wages of our lahourers, 
S like omitting the influence of the moon, and attribut- 
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ing tbe tides of the ocean to tlie sudden impetniiuq 
of a few mountain streams. 

In aa«ertiiig that accumulation of capital in ttit 
hands of persona who neither make nor ase it, impedei 
tbe progress of society, let me nut be supposed to ova- 
look tbe statement, that if there were no profit tu be 
obtained on the capitalists' stock, there would be n* 
motive to save, no spur to industry, and no increase rf 
national wealth. I do not overlook this statement, bnt 
because I am sensible of its importance, I will net 
hastily and dogmatically decide concerning it. It U 
plain, however, that the assertion of interest on cspitd 
being necessary to stimulate saving and industrj, n 
it can only be taken from tbe produce of the labourer] 
is quite irreconcileable with the assertion that laboQX 
will be energetic and skilful in proportion as it is rw* 
warded. I can understand how a right to appropriate 
the produce of other men, under the name of interest 
or profit, may he a stimulus to cupidity ; but I cannot 
understand how lessening the reward of the labourer, to 
add to the wealth of the idle, can increase industry or 
accelerate the progress uf society in wealth. IntereiC 
on capital was beneficial, when, feudal landlords being 
then the absolute masters of all the slave labonrers of 
the country, it tended to reduce their power j but it is 
an error of no small magnitude to describe that as a ge« 
neral law of nature, which is only applicable to remore 
or lessen a particular usurpation. 

We shall be led, I think, to a different solution of 
the question, " whether or not society could advance 
were there no interest on capital" than that generally 
given, by reflecting on the principle of population in 
onion with our affections, and by observing what takn 
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place in the wilds of Americu. The former will con- 
vince us, that the produce of every labourer ia all re- 
quired for the nourishment of his own family. To 
bring up and provide for his children, in a suJEcient 
motive, in general, for the labourer to be industrious. 
As they are brought up and provided for, and taught 
some manual art, they become labourers, estend divi- 
sion of labour, promote increase of knowledge, and add 
in their turn to the population and annual produce of 
society. In our present state, the savings of the capi- 
talist are as much consumed, and generally by labour- 
era, as any other part of the annual produce ; but first 
passing into the hands of the capitalist, he takes a large 
portion for himself, which would otherwise remain with 
the labourers and enable them to rear larger families, 
adding, which multiplying capitalists does not, to divi- 
sion of labour. " The motives," saya a writer in the 
tVestminster Revieie, " which operate to save, exist to- 
tally independent of any addition which might be made 
to the savings themselves." In parental affection, there 
is, I think, a source both for industry, and for that 
saving from his own consumption, which enables a man 
to rear up a family, by sharing with them the pro- 
duce of Lis labour: and where there are many families 
properly brought up, the nation increases in wealth and 

In fact it is a miserable delusion to caU capital 
something saved. Much of it is not calculated for 
consumption, and never is made to be enjoyed. When 
a savage wants food, he picks up what nature spon- 
taneously offers. After a time he discovers that a 
bow or a sling will enable him to kill wild animals at 
a distance, and he resolves to make it, subsisting him- 
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self, as he must do, wliile the work is in progroi 

He Eaves nothing, for the instrument never va 
to be coQijumed, though in its own nature it 
durable than deer's flesh. This example representfrj 
what occurs at every stage of society, except that tl 
different labours are performed by diiferent persons—* 
one making the bow, or the plough, and another till-; 
ing the animal or tilling the ground, to provide aulhu 
sistence for the makers of instruments and machines. 
To store up or save conimoditiea, except for short 
periods, and in some, particular cases, can only be d 
by more labour, and in general their utility is lessened 
by being kept. The savings, as they are called, of ths 
capitalist, are consumed by the labourer, and thei« 
is no such thing as an actual hoarding op of com-' 
modities. 

In filial affection we may also find, I think, a betta 
security for the supply of our wants in old age, 
than any interest on accumulated savings can give. 
Labourers, at least, should always remeniber that 
the interest on savings, or capital, is paid by the 
produce of labour. It merely gives them a power 
over the labour of their oivn descendants, which 
would be obtained, I hope, from affection if it were 
not extorted by law. The natural and best method 
of saving against the wants of old age, is to rear, 
educate and instruct our offspring. In their willing 
contributions paying back to their parents, when no 
longer able to toil, some of those advances the 
rents had made in manhood, to support and rear 
them, old age would find a certain subsistence derived 
from a pleasing Kource. Those who would substitute 
parliamentary decrees and social regulations, enforced 
by punishment, for this mutual affection — looking 
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rather to them, than to it, for national prosperity, must 
have more confidence in legislative skill than in the 
wisdom of nature. 

If we look lo the wilds of America, where families 
multiply very fast ; where most of what is raised or 
produced is consumed in the family ; where, except in 
the towns, no part of the annual revenue is saved and 
put out to interest; where the labonrers have large 
possessions, and many instruments which they use for 
their own advantage ; but where there is comparatively 
little labouring for the profit of the capitalist, — we shall 
find, 1 think, this view confirmed. The United States 
are increasing more rapidly in wealth, power, and 
population, than any of the countries in which capital 
has been extensively accumulated. Whether the pro- 
gress of society depends or not on interest being paid 
on capital, is a question, however, which comes home 
to the feelings and private lives of individuals, and 
rests for its solution on our affections. If parents are 
generally willing to share with their offspring what 
they produce, if they have natural motives for care- 
fully bringing up their children and teaching them 
the arts of life, we must conclude, that independent 
of the wish to obtain power over the produce of other 
men's labour, ^independent of vulgar avarice, or the 
vulgar ambition of what is called rising in the world, 
and imitating the follies and vices of those who al- 
ready lord it over their fellow-men, — independent also 
of all gradations of rank and degrees of opulence, — 
there are motives which continually tend to increase 
the number of labourers. As their numbers are in- 
creased, both increased production and consumption 
take place, which is all that is ever meant by the 
terms accumulation or increase of national wealth. 
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That I Iur«, bf tLe faregoing remarks, esluiuitd 
the vwat aobject of the nrntorkl science of the po- 
dnetM of wealtH, or eren gknced at nnraberleM u- 
toral ciiciunituiGes which iitflaniee prodoctiaa. I 
cannot nippoee ; yet I bare set before the reaia 
oU those usually noticed in treatises 'of Political Eco- 
nomy. Moreorer, 1 bsre included tlie infineDce (f 
knowledge, and have endeavonced to aacertain tk 
natural source of its prugresBive increase. Jostly ti 
appreciate the effects of oatural principles, whiA 
always operate by creftting motives in us, we inatf 
carefully separate them from social regulations, wlud 
are also intended to create motives, and 'which seem t» 
hare almost as powerful an influence on our destiny, 
though in an opposite direction, as the laws of Nature. 
Of all social regulations, the peculiar right of property, 
which exists in ench country, has perhaps the greatest 
influence on production. I have not examined thii 
right and its effects. Other writers have been equally 
timid, or equally prudent. Several other circum- 
stances, to some of which I have already alluded, have 
been in like manner totally neglected. I conaidiu' the 
ecience, therefore, as extremely imperfect. If all the 
natural laws regulating our welfare were known ; if 
we could always ascertain how much of our miserr or 
happiness springs from them, or from social institutions ; 
if, the instant any new problem arose, it could be satis- 
factorily solved, there would be no longer any disputes 
among the most distinguished professors of Political 
Economy, as to its first principles; and the science 
would, I should hope, be taught at school like common 
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arithmetic; and, like it,, would no longer stir up the 
fierce passions of contending parties. But it would 
then have no charms for the rising generation, which 
must he ambitious of adding to the stock of knowledge, 
and will never be contented with the humble drudgery 
of merely learning what others have discovered and 
known. 

My principal object has been to satisfy the reader, 
by setting before him, in the first instance, the basis of 
the science, and by subsequently selecting only such 
phenomena as are uniform and almost universal, that 
the prc^ess of mankind, in all that vast branch of ci- 
vilization which relates to the productitia of wealth, 
is always determined and regulated by natural circum- 
stances operating on the mind of man. Whether the 
impetus given by them to our race has been checked or 
accelerated by the regulations uf the lawgiver, is a 
very wide question, which it would be prudent in us 
all to examine, but which I do not pretend to decide. 
As far, certainly, as the production of wealth is con- 
cerned, it does seem that those regulations are in all 
cases unly burdens of unequal weight, retarding the 
progress of all nations, but of some much more than 
others. Whether the chief cause of the increase of 
knowledge be, as I suppose, the natural principle of 
population, is another question which deserves, un- 
doubtedly, a more careful and minute investigation. 
On the ground of universality and uniformity, we are 
also compelled to believe, that the division of labour 
springs from a natural principle, which continually 
extends and perpetually regulates it ; whether or not 
my explanation of the origin of that practice, and of the 
natural causes of its extension, be successful, the reader 
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^conoinists are directly at variance with their own 
definition of wealth. 

Dissenting, also, from the opinions prevalent among 
them as to the utility of accumulated capital, I pro- 
pose to make a few remarks on this subject. Not 
wishing to give this little book a^character of contro- 
versy, I should have abstained also from treating of 
capital, were it not of great importance to relieve, as 
flEur as possible, the wise system of nature from the im- 
putations cast on it by erroneous theories, and to 
place the laws regulating production before the reader, 
in all the clearness of their own simplicity. Both the 
theory relative to capital, and the practice of stopping 
labour at that point where it can produce, in addition 
to the subsistence of the labourer, a profit for the ca- 
pitalist, seem opposed to the natural laws which 
regulate production. Moreover, our ideas of just or 
unjust distribution, will be materially modified by our 
opinions of the mode and degree in which capital is 
useful. The subject embraces also several practical 
questions of considerable importance, if we may judge 
from the frequency with which they are mentioned in 
Parliament. And as there can be no violent passions 
involved in the discussion of the abstract question of 
the utility of capital, the above considerations have 
induced me to treat of it. In a little work entitled 
*' Labour Defended against the Claims of Capital/** the 
nature and use of both fixed and circulating capital 
have been, I think, accurately analyzed, which re* 
lieves me, at present, from the necessity of doing any 
thing more than briefiy explaining in what sense the 
employment of capital promotes production. 

* Published in London by Knight and Lacy, in 1825. 
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men, tlie proximate causes of tlieii weal or their woe, 
are released from the control of general laws ; we can 
never believe that the inventions of aspiring genius, 
and the success which follows close and continued in- 
dustry, — that the ambition which, when men consent 
to be its instruments, devastates the world, and which, 
finding no subservient menials, improves and adorns 
it, — or that the desire for enjoyment, which under one 
government prompts only to industry, and under an- 
other is the parent of endless cupidity, — in short, 
we can never believe that our passions and affec- 
tions, or the mighty power we call in one compre- 
hensive word, the mind of man, is less controlled by 
general laws than a trickling drop of water, a float- 
ing feather, or than the red globules on the circu- 
lation of which his life and intellect depend. The 
whole system of social production must be considered, 
like the solar system, as a part of the universe, which 
man may observe and know, but cannot regulate. He 
may thwart for a time the benevolent views of his Cre- 
ator, but is invariably admonished, by the misery which 
ensues, of his having done wrong. To him, indeed, is 
given the high faculty of noting, weighing, and ad- 
miring the complicated and harmonious whole, which is 
the result of the instincts and self-interest of indivi- 
duals ; but thatwhole,likethe co-operating communities 
of bees and ants, which have ever been the admiration 
of the naturalist, springs from a higher source than 
the foreplanning wisdom of man. Like other animals, 
he acts from unerring instincts ; but his boasted rea- 
son, and his glimmerings of knowledge, also influence 
his conduct, and more often misdirect than guide it. 
To what those instincts may ultimately lead, — to what 
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social perfection they will train mankind, — into what rait 
and benevolent system they are ultimately to develope 
tliemtelves, — ie as impossible for any man to foresee at 
imagine, though his intellect be as comprehensive and 
searching as that of Bacon and Newton combined, u 
it was for the savage to predict, in the infancy of tie 
world, that the present system of co-operative prodac- 
tion, embracing both hemispheres, would spring from the 
drcumatance that he and his wife, under the inflaence 
of physical dilFerences of organ iaat ion, and in order 
to provide for themselves and their offspring, selected 
different employments- As it will undoubtedly be 
regulated and controlled in every minute part, and at 
all times, by the aame hand that placed man on the 
earth, and gave to the embryo of the forest tree a living 
power to shoot upward, overcoming the ruling prind- 
pie of all matter, there is reason to believe that it will 
be perfect, like the Master Power from which it ems. 
nates. The principles we have already traced are not 
limited by time nor space ; and we may therefore hope 
also, that this perfect system is intended to embrace 
the whole community of man, and to extend over the 
whole globe ; to every part of which, whether it be laud 
or sea, mountain or plain, whether it be a baruing 
climate, as under the equator, or a freering one as at 
the Poles, he alone, of all animals, seems physically 
adapted. As a part, therefore, of the great system (rf 
the universe, though perhaps doubly interesting be. 
cause their effects are not yet completely developed, 
the natural laws which regulate the progress of popu- 
lation and wealth ought to be, like the instincts of bees 
and ants, or like the motions of the planets, objects of 
rational curiosity ; but when we know, in addition, that 
on them the welfare of mankind depends, it is impw- 
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sible to conceive any study more deserving of our uadi- 
vided attention. 

That there is as yet a great dirersity of opinion even 
as to the principles and foundation of political economy, 
cannot be denied. But this circumstance, which is 
sometimes made an argument for despising the science, 
seems to me a strong reason why it should be studied. 
It involves the domestic and dearest interests of all 
classses, coming home to the business and bosoms of all 
men ; its doctrines now exercise also considerable in- 
fluence over legislation, affecting all the relations of 
life, and therefore they require to be illuminated by 
the concentrated rays of the national intellect. Poli* 
ticat economy is a natural, not a political science, and 
must not be left exclusively to statesmen. It origi- 
nated among practical men, and it does not end in 
barren speculation. We are called on daily to girean 
active assent to its principles, and make them the rule 
of our obedience, or the guide to our remonstrances. By 
them legislators now propose to frame their institutionB, 
and on them is founded the only rensonoble justification 
of the present order of society. We cannot acknow- 
ledge, therefore, that we are incapable of ascertaining 
and understanding the natural laws which regulate the 
progress of society, without giving into the hands of one 
class of men the power of interpreting them according 
to their own views and interests. If we will not in- 
quire into these laws, preferring a blind submission to 
some of our fellow- creatures, we surrender unto them 
the disposal of all that is valuable in existence ; and 
we know from all experience, that such a power has 
never been possessed but to be abused. If I had any 
merit in the undertaking which led to the publica- 
tion of this work, it was only in supposing that the 
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Conclusion. 

That I bave, by tbe forc^ing remarks, exhaiutei 
the viut Rnbject of tbe natural science of ibe pro- 
duction of wealth, or even glanced at numberless ■>• 
tural circumHtances which inHuence prciducti< 
cannot Buppoce ; yet I bare set before the i 
all those usually noticed in treatises *of Puliticsl Ec^ 
nomy. Moreover, 1 have included the influence d 
knowledge, and have endeavoured to ascertain di 
natural source of its progressive increase. Juatly tt 
appreciate tbe effects of natural principles, whidk 
always operate by creating motives in us, we 
carefully separate them from social regulations, whiA 
are also intended to create motives, and which sc 
have almost as powerful an iiilluence on our destin|^ 
though in an opposite direction, as tbe laws of Nata 
Of all social regulatioiia, the peculiar right of propert|L 
which exists in each country, has perhaps the greatofc 
influence on production. I have not examined thii 
right and its effects. Other writers have been equally 
timid, or equally prudent. Several other circuit 
stances, to some of which I have already alluded, ha.it 
been in like manner totally neglected. I consider tia 
science, therefore, as extremely imperfect. If all tl 
natural laws regulating our welfare were known; 
we could always ascertain how much of our miserra 
faapptness springs from them, or from social institutiaai; 
if, the iustaiit any new problem arose, it could be sstW 
iitctarily solved, there n-ould be no longer any dispata 
uaoug the most distinguished pmfessoTs of Polidol 
Boooomy, as to its first principles; and the aatm 
1 should hope, be taught at schooi Uka cammfl 
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arithmetic; andj lite it,, would no longer Blir np the 
fierce passions of contending parties. But it would 
then have no charms for the rising generation, which 
must he ambitious of adding to the stock of knowledge) 
and will never he contented with the humble drudgery 
of merely learning what others have discovered and 
known. 

My principal object has been to satisfy the reader, 
by setting before him, in the first instance, the basis of 
the science, and by subsequently selecting only such 
phenomena as are uniform and almost universal, that 
the prt^ess of mankind, in all that vast branch of ci- 
vilizatioa which relates to the production of wealth, 
is always determined and regulated by natural circum- 
stances operating on the mind of man. Whether the 
impetus gi»en by them to our race has been checked or 
accelerated by the regulations of the lawgiver, is a 
vejy wide question, which it would be prudent in us 
all to examine, but which I do not pretend to decide. 
As far, certainly, as the production of wealth is con- 
cerned, it does seem that those regulations are in all 
cases only burdens of unequal weight, retarding the 
progress of all nations, but of some much more than 
others. Whether the chief cause of the increase of 
knowledge be, as I suppose, the natural principle of 
population, is another question which deserves, un- 
doubtedly, a more careful and minute investigation. 
On the ground of universality and uniformity, we are 
also compelled to believe, that the division of labour 
springs from a natural principle, which continually 
extends and perpetually regulates it ; whether or not 
my explanation of the originof that practice, and of the 
natural causes of its entension, be successful, the reader 
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and the same individual, we are bound to suppose that 
he finds these labours advantageous^ or he would not 
perform them ; and that every accumulation in his pos- 
session of the instruments he makes and uses^ facilitates 
his labour. The limit to such an accumulation is 
plainly the power of the labourer to make and use the 
instruments in question. In the same manner^ the 
quantity of national capital is always limited by the 
power of the labourers to make and use it with ad- 
vantage. When capital, therefore, is made and used 
by the same persons, when all which they produce be- 
longs to themselves, too much cannot be said in its 
£Eivour. 

Second. Capital may be made by one labourer and 
used by another, and both may divide the commodity 
obtained by the labour of making and of using the 
(^apital between them, in proportion as each has con- 
tributed by his labour to produce it. He who makes 
the capital finds this employment productive to him^ 
or he would not continue it ; and he who uses the ca- 
pital finds that it assists his labour, or he would give 
nothing for it. Under these circumstances, the accu- 
mulation and employment of capital is advantageous. 
I should rather express this fact, however, by saying, 
that a part of the society employed ii^ making instru- 
ments, while another part uses them, is a branch of 
division of labour which aids productive power and 
adds to the general wealth. As long as the produce of 
the two labourers,*— and speaking of society, of the 
two classes of labourers, — be divided between them, 
the accumulation or increase of such instruments as 
they can make and use, is as beneficial as if they were 
made and used by one person. 
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men, the pronimate couscb of their weal or their woe, 
are released from the contrtil of general laws ; we con 

never believe that the inventions of aspiring genius, 
and the success which follows cluse and continued in- 
dustry, — that the ambition which, when men consent 
to be its instruments, devastates the world, and which, 
finding no subservient menials, improves and adorns 
it, — or that the desire for enjoyment, which under one 
government prompts only to industry, and under an- 
other is the parent of endless cupidity, — in short, 
we can never believe that our passions and affec- 
tions, or the mighty power we call in one compre- 
hensive word, the mind of man, is less controlled by 
general laws than a trickling drop of water, a float- 
ing feather, or than the red globules on the circu- 
lation of which his life and intellect depend. The 
whole system of social production must be considered, 
like the solar system, as a part of the universe, which 
man may observe and know, but cannot regulate. He 
may thwart for a time the benevolent views of his Cre- 
ator, but is invariably admonished, by the misery which 
ensues, of his having done wrong. To him, indeed, is 
given the high faculty of noting, weighing, and ad- 
miring the complicated and harmonious whole, which is 
the result of the instincts and self-interest of indivi- 
duals ; but that whole, like the co-operating communitiea 
of bees and ants, which have ever been the admiration 
of the naturalist, springs from a higher source than 
the foreplanning wisdom of man. Like other animals, 
he acts from unerring instincts ; but his boasted rea- 
son, and his glimmerings of knowledge, also influence 
his conduct, and more often misdirect than guide it. 
To what those instincts may ultimately lead, — to what 
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sMtal perfection they will train mankind, — into what vaH 
and benevolent system they are ultimately to develops 
themselves,— is as impossible for any man to foresee oi 
imagine, though his intellect be as compreheaaive and 
searching as that of Bacon and Newton combined, u 
it was for the savage to predict, in the infency of tk 
world, that the present system of co-operative produc- 
tiiin, embracing both hemispheres, would spring from the 
circumstance that he and his wife, under the influence 
of physical differences of organization, and in order 
to provide for themselves and their offspring, selected 
different employments' As it will undoubtedly he 
regulated and controlled in every minute part, and ut 
all times, by the same hand that placed man on the 
earth, and gave to the embryo of the forest tree a living 
power to shoot upward, overcoming the ruling prind- 
pie of all matter, there is reason to believe that it will 
be perfect, like the Master Power from which it ema. 
nates. The principles we have already traced are not 
limited by time nor space ; and we may therefore hope 
also, that this perfect system is intended to embrace 
tlie whole commnnity of man, and to extend over the 
whole globe ; to every part of which, whether it be land 
or sea, mountain or plain, whether it be a burning 
climate, as under the equator, or a freezing one as at 
the Poles, he alone, of all animals, seems physically 
adapted. As a part, therefore, of the great system of 
the universe, though perhaps doubly interesting be^ 
cause their effects are not yet completely developed, 
the natural laws which regulate the progress of popu- 
lation and wealth ought to be, like the instincts of bees 
and ants, or like the motions of the planets, objects of 
rational curiosity ; but when we know, in addition, that 
on them the welfare of mankind depends, it ia impoc- 
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Bible to conceive any 8tucl3r more deserving of our undi- 
vided attention. 

That there is as yet a great diversity of opinion even 
as to the principles and foundation of political economy, 
cannot be denied. But this circumstance, which is 
sometimes made an argument for despising the science, 
seems to me a strong reason why it should be studied- 
It involves the domestic and dearest interests of all 
classses, coming home to the business and bosoms of all 
men ; its doctrines now exercise also considerable in- 
fluence over legislation, affecting all the relations of 
life, and therefore they require to be illuminated by 
the concentrated rays of the national inteUect. Poli- 
tical economy is a natural, not a political science, and 
must not be left exclusively to statesmen. It origi- 
nated among practical men, and it does not end in 
barren speculation. We are called on daily to give an 
active assent to its principles, and make them the rule 
of our obedience, or the guide to our remonstrances. By 
them legislators now propose to frame their institutionB, 
and on them is founded the only reasonable justification 
of the present order of society. We cannot acknow- 
ledge, therefore, that we are incapable of ascertajning 
and understanding the natural laws which regulate the 
progress of society, without giving intotlie hands of one 
class of men the power of interpreting them according 
to their own views and interests. If we will not in- 
quire into these laws, preferring a blind submission to 
some of our fellow- creatures, we surrender unto them 
the disposal of all that is valuable in existence ; and 
we know from all experience, that such a power has 
never been possessed but to be abused. If I had any 
merit in the undertaking wbich led to the publica- 
tion of this work, it was only in sapposing that the 
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turer or a brewer^ be also abanker^ and supply the vici- 
nity of his residence with paper-money^ the case be- 
comes still plainer. He then gives his workmen a 
mere promise to pay a certain sum ; and, it should be 
recollected^ the greater part of what are called the ad' 
vances of capitalists consists of such promises ; which 
mere promise is taken in exchange for meat or bread 
by the butcher or baker^ who gives it to the grazier or 
miller^ who returns it back to the banker^ either from 
banking withhim^ or to remit money^ perhaps^ to Lon- 
don^ in payment of rent.* The master manufacturer 
has either money or paper with which he pays wages ; 
those wages his labourer exchanges for the produce of 

* If the inyentian and employment of paper-money had done 
nothing else hut show the incorrectness of the notion, that capi- 
tal is something saved, it would have led to one important 
consequence. As long as the capitalist, to realise his wealth, 
or command over other people*s labour, was obliged to have 
in his possession an actual accumulation of the precious metals 
or of commodities, we might have continued to suppose, that 
accumulation of capital was the result of an actual saving, and 
that on it depended the pn^ess of society. But when paper, 
money and parchment securities were invented, — ^when the pos> 
lessor of nothing but such a piece of parchment received an an> 
nual revenue in pieces of paper with which he obtained what- 
ever was necessary for his own use or consumption, and not 
giving away all the pieces of paper, was richer at the end of 
the year than at the beginning, or was entitled' next year to re^ 
ceive a still greater number of pieces of paper, obtaining a still 
greater command over the produce of labour, it became evident 
to demonstration that capital was not any thing saved ; and that 
the individual capitalist did not grow rich by an actual and ma- 
terial saving, but by doing something which enabled him, accord- 
ing to some conventional usag^, to obtain more of the produce of 
other men*i labour. 
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tuallf hitbetto his income may hare been paid, who 
does not feel that the security of his property, tlie hap- 
piness of his itimily and frieoda, as well as the preser- 
vation of our national institutions, are closely connected 
with the condition, as to want or plenty, of the great 
mass of the people. Such a feeling arises from vo 
theory, and is more frequently acted on than stated. 
The legislature, the government, the adminiatratoTS of 
justice, the otvners of land, the guardians of the poor, 
the great capitalists, live as it were in a perpetual 
struggle to repress or relieve poverty, or to punish the 
crimes to which it leads. On the other band, those 
who labour for their subsistence, are called on to toil 
through the greater part of the day, and many of them 
find that excessive toil can scarcely procure them food. 
Their hearts are tilled with discontent and repining at 
what some persona are prompt, without inquiry, to 
enforce on them, as the dispensations of ProvideiiL-e. 
The hopeless destitution which now characterises uur 
industrious and skilful people, combined too with inces- 
sant calls on their industry, leads by no circuitous road 
to a regardless u ess of the rights of other men, and even 
to scoffing at the justice of Providence— uprooting from 
their hearts the principles of honesty and virtue. All 
classes are deeply interested, therefore, in the inquiry 
into the causeti of general poverty. This is the agitating 
topic For the present generation, before which, from 
its greater urgency, it seems likely, that the brawlings 
of party politicians and the ravings of selfish and in- 
tolerant fanatics will die away unheard and unnoticed. 
By one party of reasonera, general poverty is attri- 
buted to natural and unalterable laws; by another it 
is said to be altogether the result of social institutions. 
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must decide. Over it legislators, though in fact theii 
regulations check it tu a very considerable eKtent, da 
not in general pretend to' exercise any 
it forms, and is acknowledged to farnij with all iti 
vast and dependent phenomeSH, a great branch of th$ 
natural history of our species. 

In the chapters on trade and on money, I have only 
endeavoured to trace some of these dependent 
nomena ; and I should hnpe I have been successful i& 
eatisiying the reader, that both arise naturally in the 
progress of society, and are always, aud in every par- 
ticular, as at their origin, controlled and regulated by 
natural laws, although both have also been controlled 
and regulated, to the great injury of mankind, by the 
human legislator. As the will of man is the medtuin 
through which these natural laws operate, we have, in 
the comparative invariability of the value of the prer 
dous metals, in the great changes which have tnkeX 
place in their ^'alue, at certain periods- all over tbs 
globe, and in the comparative Vitriablenees in the value' 
of other commodities, which may, in all cases, be traced 
to general principles, a proof, — corroborating the prooft' 
that have been drawn from numberless other pheno- 
mena, that the will and conduct of man, coprii 
the will of individuals may seem, form a part of Huf 
universe, controlled, like every other part, by general' 
and determinate laws. 

We can never auppose, or believe, that a dropof wate* 
trickles to the ground, that a feather Uoats ia the 
mosphere, or that the blood circulates in our vein^. 
under the influence of a law which extends beyond th«' 
orbits of the planets, regulating their motions — and at 
the same time suppose that the thoughts and will of 
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men, the proximate causes of their weal or their woe, 
are released firom the contrni of general laws ; we can 
never belie»e that the inventions of aspiring genius, 
and the luccess which follows close and continued in- 
dustry, — that the ambition which, when men consent 
to he its instruments, devastates the worldj and which, 
finding no subservient menials, improves and adorns 
it, — or that the desire for enjoyment, which under one 
government prompts only to industry, and under an- 
other is the parent of endless cupidity, — in short, 
we can never believe that our passions and affec- 
tions, or the mighty power we call in one compre- 
hensive word, the mind of man, is less controlled by 
general laws than a trickling drop of water, a float- 
ing feather, or than the red globules on the circu- 
lation of which his life and intellect depend. The 
whole system of social production must be considered, 
like the solar system, as a part of the universe, which 
man may observe and know, but cannot regulate. He 
may thwart for a time the benevolent views of his Cre- 
ator, but is invariably admonished, by the misery which 
ensues, of his having done wrong. To him, indeed, is 
given the high faculty of noting, weighing, and ad- 
miring the complicated and harmonious whole, which is 
the result of the instincts and self-interest of indivi- 
duals ; but that whole, like the co-opernting communities 
of bees and ants, which have ever been the admiration 
of the naturalist, springs from a higher source than 
the foreplanning wisdom of man. Like other animals. 
he acts from unerring instincts ; but his boasted rea- 
son, and his glimmerings of knowledge, also influence 
his conduct, and more often misdirect than guide it. 
To what those instincts may ultimately lead, — to what 
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their mistake ; and have accordingly attributed that 
increased productive power, which has its source in 
the increased knowledge and skill of society at large, 
to the accumulation of fixed capital. 

There is another obvious error leading to absurdities 
and abuses in practice, against which I must endea- 
vour to guard the reader. It must be quite plain that 
the greater part of the commodities constituting the 
capiital of a country, cannot, under any circumstances^ 
be removed. The most common instruments and tools 
are of no use without skilful hands ; and many of 
them are fixed in spots and places, or connected with 
buildings which cannot be displaced. Shops and ware-* 
houses, farm-houses, stables, and granaries, are nearly 
as immovable as the soil itself. They may be de- 
stroyed — not carried away. The improvements of the 
soil, the draining and manuring of it, are deeds of a man'fi 
hand^ done and completed, and irrevocable. Other la- 
bours may make them useless, but neither they nor the 
benefit they confer on us, can be transported to France 
or America. Bridges, roads, and canals, may be neg- 
lected or suffered to fall into tuin," or they may be 
broken up ; but no one will be at the trouble of shipping 
the materials off to Spain or the Brazils. The prin- 
cipal part of circulating capital is food, which we im- 
port ; and, consequently, not a particle of it could be ad- 
vantageously sent to other countries. Neither can coals, 
dye-stuffs, or any other raw materials of manufactures 
be sent abroad in any greater quantity than at present. 
We are more generally importers than exporters of 
Much articles ; and of those that we can advantageously 
export, as great a quantity is already exported as is 
profitable^ Thus, except the acquired suid useful abili- 
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eibic to conceive any study more deserving of om undi- 
vided attention. 

That there h as yet a great diversity of opinion even 
as to the principles and foundation of political economy, 
cannot be denied. But this circnmstance, which is 
sometimes made an argument for despising the science, 
seems to me a strong reason why it should be studied. 
It involves the domestic and dearest interests of all 
classses, coming home to the business and bosoms of all 
men ; its doctrines now exercise also considerable in- 
fluence over legislation, affecting all the relations of 
life, and therefore they require to be illuminated by 
the concentrated rays of the national intellect. Poli- 
tical economy is a natural, not a political science, and 
must not be left exclusively to statesmen. It origi- 
nated among practical men, and it does not end in 
barren speculation. We are called on daily to give an 
active assent to its principles, and make them the rule 
of our obedience, or the guide to our remonstrances. By 
them legislators now propose to frame their institutions, 
and on them is founded the only reasonable justification 
of the present order of society. We cannot acknow- 
ledge, therefore, that we are incapable of ascertaining 
and understanding the natural laws which regulate the 
progress of society, without giving into the hands of one 
class of men the power of interpreting them according 
to their own views and interests. If we will not in- 
quire into these laws, preferring a blind submission to 
some of our fellow-creatures, we surrender unto them 
the disposal of all that is valuable in existence ; and 
we know from all experience, that such a power has 
never been possessed but to be abused. If I had any 
merit in the undertaking which led to the publica- 
tion of this work, it was only in supposing that the 
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members of a mechanics' institution were as capable m 
other men, constituted like themselves, and having do 
patent monopoly of genius or knowledge, — of compre- 
hending whatever doctrines relntive to the general wel- 
fare philosophers may put forth, or 'whatever trotlu 
they may discover. That sujipositioa was not dc^ig 
ceived : the lectures were heard with unexampled ai 
tion ; and I shall have great reason to congratulate n 
self if that undertaking, or this book, shall excite i 
any one person a desire to examine into the i 
laws which regulate the progress of national wealth, j 

To connect more distinctly these laws and the 6 
trines of political economy with individual welfare, I 
me remind the reader of the wide-spread poverty t 
distress which at present beor down to the earth i 
the industrious classes of this country. The peasant, 
who produces so much corn, that his master is ruined 
by its reduced price, has not wherewithal to eat and 
cover himself. The weaver, who supplies the world 
with clothing, whose master undertakes perilous ad* 
ventures to tempt savages to use his productions, 
is perishing with hunger and nakedness in the midst of 
an inclement season. In Parliament and out of Par- 
liament the poverty of the labourer is said to be the 
cause of numerous crimes. The established right of 
property,— that right which denies bread and raiment to 
the labourer, in order to pamper those who do not la- 
bour with luscious viands and clothe them in purple 
and fine linen, is daily violated to an alarming extent, 
and its total subversion by violence seems near at hand. 
Kven those who cannot feel for the sufferings of others, , 
are alarmed for the continuance of their own proa- J 
perity. There is not a man, perhaps, in the counlry,j 
however exalted his situation, and however 
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tiially hitherto his income may have been paid, who 
does not feel thai the security of his property] the hap- 
piness of his family and friends, as well as the preser- 
vation of our national institutions, are closely connected 
with the condition, as to want or plenty, of the great 
mass of the people. Such a feeling arises from no 
theory, and is more frequently acted on than stated. 
The legislature, the government, the administrators of 
justice, the oivners of land, the guardians of the poor, 
the great capitalists, live as it were in a perpetual 
atru^le to repress or relieve poverty, or to punish the 
crimes to which it leads. On the other hand, those 
who labour for their subsistence, are called on to toil 
through the greater part of the day, and many of them 
lind that excessive toil caa scarcely procure them food. 
Their hearts are filled with discontent and repining at 
what some persons are prompt, without inquiry, to 
enforce on them, as the dispensations of Providence. 
The hopeless destitution which now characterises nor 
industrious and skilful people, combined too with inces- 
sant calls on their industry, leads by no circuitous road 
to a regardless nesa of the rights of other men, and even 
to scoffing at the justice of Providence — uprooting from 
their hearts the principles of honesty and virtue. All 
classes are deeply interested, therefore, in the inquiry 
into the causes of general poverty. This is the agitating 
topic for the present generation, hefore which, from 
its greater urgency, it seems likely, that the brawlings 
of party politicians and the ravings of seltish and in- 
tolerant ianatics will die away unheard and unnoticed. 
By one party of reaaoners, general poverty is attri- 
buted to natural and unalterable laws ; by another it 
is said to be altogether the result of social institutions. 
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sel{, as he must do, while the work is in progress. 
He saves nothing, for the instrument never was made 
to be consumed, though in its own nature it is more 
durable than deer's flesh. This example represents 
what occurs at every stage of society, except that the 
different labours are performed by different persons — 
«ne making the bow, or the plough, and another kill- 
ing tlie animal or tilling the ground, to provide sub- 
sistence for the makers of instruments and machines. 
To store up or save commodities, except for short 
periods, and in some, particular cases, can only be done 
by more labour, and in general their utility is lessened 
by being kept. The savings, as they are called, of the 
capitalist, are consumed by the labourer, and there 
is no such thing as an actual hoarding up of com- 
modities. 

In filial affection we may also find, I think, a better 
security for the supply of our wants in old age, 
than any interest on accumulated savings can give. 
Labourers, at least, should always remember that 
the interest on savings, or capital, is paid by the 
produce of labour. It merely gives them a power 
over the labour of their own descendants, which 
would be obtained, I hope, from affection if it were 
fiot extorted by law. The natural and best method 
of saving against the wants of old age, is to rear, 
educate and instruct our offspring. In their willing 
contributions paying back to their parents, when no 
longer able to toil, some of those advances the pa- 
rents had made in manhood, to support and rear 
them, old age would find a certain subsistence derived 
from =a pleasing source. Those who would substitute 
parliamentary decrees and social regulations, enforced 
by punishment, for this mutual affection— looking 
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believing that we shall always find in the increase of 
knowledge and extended division of labour, — the na- 
tural and necessary consequences of an increase oi 
people,— a compennation, or even more than a compen- 
sation, for that decreasing fertility in soils, which is 
said by Political Economists and Statesmen, to add to 
the difficulty of procuring subsistence as mankind 
multiply. On an assumption of this kind the latter 
class found the necessity for their interference;! and 
the former describe as a natural phenomenon the pre- 
sent distribution of wealth ; though it is in all its parts 
a palpable violation of that natural law which gives 
wealth to labour and to labour only ; and though it is 
only maintained by an armed force, and by a system of 
cruel and bloody laws. I have taken a different view, 
whicli is, I think, confirmed by the condition of this 
country. Never were its people so numerous, and 
never were their productive powers so great as at 
present. Ever since our industry was released from 
the impediments of war, the complaint has been, that 
we possessed too much prodnctive power. The mar- 
kets here and abroad have been glutted with produce. 
Wheat has been rotting in Poland and other parts of 
the world, and the ground there has remained untilled 
because the Polish labourers could find no consumers 
for their produce ; while the power of producing those 
commodities, for which the owners of wheat would 
gladly have exchanged it, has here been so great that 
its operation lias very frequently been limited or 
wholly suspended ; and those in whose hands this 
power lies have perished for want of that wheat which 
has rotted abroad. The distress our people suffer, 
therefore, and the poverty we all complain of, is not 
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Conclusion. 




That I have, by tlie foregoing remarks, exham 
the vast subject of the natural science of the p 
ductioD of wealth, or even glanced at numberless ■ 
tnral circumstances which influeoce production, i 
cannot suppose ; yet I have set before the I 
all those usually noticed in treatises [of Political Baj 
nomy. Moreover, 1 have included the influence i 
knowledge, and have endeavoured to ascertain the 
natural source of its progressive increase. Justly to 
appreciate the efiects of natural principles, which 
always operate by creating motives in us, we must 
carefully separate them from social regulations, which 
are also intended to create motives, and which seem to 
have almost as powerful an influence on our destiny, 
though in an opposite direction, as the laws of Nature. 
Of all social regulations, the peculiar right of property, 
which exists in each country, has perhaps the greatest 
influence on production. I have not examined this 
right and its effects. Other ivriters have been equally 
timid, or equally prudent. Several other circum- 
stances, to some of which I have already alluded, have 
been in like manner totally neglected. 1 consider the 
science, therefore, as extremely imperfect. If all the 
natural laws regulating our welfare were known ; if 
we conld always ascertain how much of our misery or 
happiness springs from them, or from social institutions ; 
if, the instant any new problem arose, it could be satis- 
factorily solved, there would be no longer any disputes 
among the most distinguished professors of Political 
Economy, as to its first principles; and the e 
would, I should hope, be taught at school like com 
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arithmetic ; andj liie it, would no longer stir up the 
fierce passions of contending parties. But it would 
then have no cbariiis for the rising generation, which 
mnat be ambitious of adding to the stock of knowledge, 
and will never be contented with the humble drudgery 
of merely learning what others have discovered and 
known. 

My principal object has been to satisfy the reader, 
by setting before him, in the first instance, the basis of 
the science, and by subsequently selecting only such 
phenomena as are uniform and almost universal, that 
the prt^ess of mankind, in all that vast branch of ci- 
vilization which relates to the production of wealth, 
is always determined and regulated by natural circum- 
stances operating on the mind of man. Whether the 
impetus given by them to our race has been checked or 
accelerated by the regulations of the lawgiver, is a 
very wide question, which it would be prudent in us 
all to examine, but which I do not pretend to decide. 
As far, certainly, as the production of wealth is con- 
cerned, it does seem that those regulations are in all 
cases only burdens of unequal weight, retarding the 
progress of all nations, but of some much more than 
others. Whether the chief cause of the increase of 
knowledge be, as I suppose, the natural principle of 
population, is another question which deserves, un- 
doubtedly, a more careful and minute investigation. 
On the ground of universality and uniformity, we are 
also compelled to believe, that the division of labour 
springs from a natural principle, which continually 
extends and perpetually regulates it ; whether or not 
my explanation of the originof that practice, and of the 
natural causes of its extension, be successful, the reader 
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must decide. Over it legislators^ though in fact their 
regulations check it to a very considerable extent^ dp 
not in general pretend to* exercise any influence ; and 
it forms> and is acknowledged to form^ with all its 
vast and dependent phenomena^ a great branch of the 
natural history of our species. 

In the chapters on trade and on money^ I have only 
endeavoured to trace some of these dependent phe- 
nomena ; and I should hope I have been successful in 
satisfying the reader^ that both arise naturally in the 
progress of society^ and are always, and in every par- 
ticular^ as at their origin^ controlled and regulated by 
natural laws^ although both have also been controlled 
and regulated^ to the great injury of mankind^ by the 
human legislator. As the will of man is the medium 
through which these natural laws operate^ we have^ in 
the comparative invariability of the value of the pre- 
cious metals^ in the great changes which have taken 
place in their value, at certain periods, all over the 
globe, and in the comparative variableness in the value 
of other commodities, which may, in all cases, be traced 
to general principles, a proof, — corroborating the proofs 
that have been drawn from numberless other pheno- 
mena, that the will and conduct of man, capricious as 
the will of individuals may seem, form a part of the 
universe, controlled, like every other part> by general 
and determinate laws. 

We can never suppose, or believe, that a drop of water 
trickles to the ground, that a feather floats in the at- 
mosphere, or that the blood circulates in our veins, 
under the influence of a law which extends beyond the 
orbits of the planets, regulating their motions — and at 
the same time suppose that the thoughts and will of 
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men, the proximate causes of their weal or their woe, 
are released from the contrni of general laws ; we can 
never believe that the inventions of aspiring genius, 
and the luccess which follows close and continued in- 
dustry, — that the ambition which, when men consent 
to be its instruments, devastates the world, and which, 
finding no suhservient menials, improves and adorns 
it, — or that the desire for enjoyment, which under one 
government prompts only to industry, and under an- 
other is the parent of endless cupidity, — in short, 
we can never believe that our passions and affec- 
tions, or the mighty power we call in one compre- 
hensive word, the mind of man, is less controlled by 
general laws than a trickling drop of water, a float- 
ing feather, or than the red globules on the circu- 
lation of which his life and intellect depend. The 
whole systeni of social production must be considered, 
like the solar system, as a part of the universe, which 
man may observe and know, but cannot regulate. He 
may thwart for a time the benevolent views of his Cre- 
ator, but is invariably admoniahed, by the misery which 
ensues, of his having done wrong. To him, indeed, is 
given the high faculty of noting, weighing, and ad- 
miring the complicated and harmonious whole, which is 
the result of the instincts and self-interest of indivi- 
duals i but that whole, like the co-operating communities 
of bees and ants, which have ever been the admiration 
of the naturalist, springs from a higher source than 
the foreplanning wisdom of man. Like other animals, 
he acts from nnerring instincts ; but his boasted rea- 
son, and his glimmerings of knowledge, also influence 
his conduct, and more often misdirect than guide it. 
To what those instincts may ultimately lead, — to what 
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social perfection they will train mankind^ — into what vast 
and benevolent system they are ultimately to develope 
them8elves>*-ri8 as impossible for any man .to foresee or 
imagine^ though his intellect be as comprehensive and 
searching as that of Bacon and Newton combined, as 
it was for the savage to predict, in the infancy of the 
world, that the present system of co-operative produc* 
tion, embracing both hemispheres, would springirom the 
circumstance that he and his wife, under the influence 
of physical difibrences of organization, and in order 
to provide for themselves and their offspring, selected 
different employments. As it will undoubtedly be 
regulated and controlled in every minute part, and at 
all times, by the same hand that placed man on the 
earth, Bnd gave to the embryo of the forest tree a living 
power to shoot upward, overcoming the ruling princi- 
ple of all matter, there is reason to believe that it will 
be perfect, like the Master Power from which it ema- 
nates. The principles ive hav^ already traced. are not 
'limited by time nor space ; and we may therefore hope 
also, that this perfect system is intended to embrace 
the whole c<»nmunity of man, and to extend over the 
whole globe ; to every part of which, "whether it be land 
or sea, mountain or plain, whether it be a burning 
dimate, as under the equator, or a freeasuig one as at 
the Poles, he alone, of all aidmd^,^' seems physically 
adapted. As a part, therefor^ of- the great system of 
the universe, though perhaps doubly intere^ng be. 
cause their effects are not yet completely developed, 
the natural laws which r^ulate the progress of popu- 
lation and wealth ought to be, like the instincts oi heei 
and aiits, or like the moticms of the planets, objects of 
rational curiosity ; but when we know, in addition, that 
on them the wel&re of mankind depends, it is impos- 
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sible to conceive any study more deserving of our nndi- 
vided attention. 

That there is as yet a great diversity of opinion even 
as to the principlefi and foundation of political economy, 
cannot be denied. But this circumstance, whicli is 
sometimes niade an argument for despising the science, 
seems to me a strong reason why it should be studied. 
It involves the domestic and dearest interests of all 
classsea, coming home to the business and bosoms of all 
men ; its doctrines now exercise also considerable in- 
fluence over legislation, affecting all the relations of 
life, and therefore they require to be illuminated by 
the concentrated rays of the national intellect. Poli- 
tical economy is a natural, not a political science, and 
must not be left exclusively to statesmen. It origi- 
nated atnoug practical men, and it does not end in 
barren speculation. We are called on daily to give an 
active assent to its principles, and make them the rule 
of our obedience, or the guide to our remonstrances. By 
them legialatorH now propose to frame their institutions, 
and on them is founded the only reasonable justification 
of the present order of society. We cannot acknow- 
ledge, therefore, that we are incapable of ascertaining 
and understanding the natural laws which regulate the 
prepress of society, without giving into the hands of one 
class of men the power of interpreting them according 
to their own views and interests. If we will not in- 
quire into these laws, preferring a blind submission to 
some of our fellow-creatures, we surrender unto them 
the disposal of all that is valuable in existence ; and 
we know from all experience, that such a power has 
never been possessed but to he abused. If I had any 
merit in the undertaking which led to the publica- 
tion of this work, it was only in supposing that the 
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membera of a mechanics' institution were as capable u 
other men, constituted like themselves, and hanng no 
patent monopoly of genius or knowledge,— of comjire- 
hending whatever doctrines relative to the general wel- 
fare philosophers may put forth, or whatever trulb 
they may discover. That supposition was not de- 
ceived : the lectures were heard with unexampled atten- 
tion ; and I shall have great reason to congratulate my- 
self if that undertaking, or this hook, shall excite in 
any one person a desire to examine into the natural 
laws which regulate the progress of national wealth. 

To connect more distinctly these laws and the doc- 
trines of political economy with individual welfare, let 
me remind the reader of the wide-spread poverty and 
distress which at present bear down to the earth all 
the industrious classes of this country. The peasant, 
who produces so much corn, that his master is ruined 
by its reduced price, has not wherewithal to eat and 
cover himself. The weaver, who supplies the world 
with clothing, whose muster undertakes perilous ad- 
ventures to tempt savages to use his productions, 
is perishing with hunger and nakedness in the midst of 
an inclement season. In Parliament and out of Par- 
liament the poverty of the labourer is said to be the 
cause of numerous crimes. The established right of 
property, —that right which denies bread and raiment to 
the labourer, in order to pamper those who do not la- 
bour with luscious viands and clothe them in purple 
and tine linen, is daily violated to on alarming extent, 
and its total subversion by violence seems near at hand- 
Even those who cannot feel for the sufferings of others, 
are alarmed for the continuance of their o^vq pros- 
perity. There is not a man, perhaps, in the country, 
however exalted his situation, and however punc- 
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tuaOy hitheito his income may have been paid, wLo 
does not feel that the security of his property, tlie hap- 
piness of his family and friends, as well as the preser- 
vation of our national institutions, are closely connected 
with the condition, as to want or plenty, of the great 
mass of the people. Such a feeling arises from no 
theory, and is mure frequently acted on than stated. 
The legislature, the government, the administrators of 
justice, the owners of land, the guardians of the poor, 
the great capitalists, live as it were in a perpetual 
struggle to repress or relieve poverty, or to punish tlie 
crimes to which it leads. On the other hand, those 
who labour for their subsistence, are called on to toil 
through the greater part of the day, and many of them 
tind that excessive toil can scarcely procure them food. 
Their hearts are tilled with discontent and repining at 
what some persons are prompt, without incjuiry, to 
enforce on them, as the dispensations of Providence. 
The hopeless destitution which now characterises our 
industrious and skilful people, combined too with inces- 
sant calls on their industry, leads hy no circuitous rood 
to a regnrdlesBuess of the rights of other men, and even 
to scoffing at the justice of Providence— uprooting from 
their hearts the principles of honesty and virtue. All 
classes are deeply interested, therefore, in the inquiry 
into the cauaeti of general poverty. This is the agitating 
topic for the present generation, before which, from 
its greater urgency, it seems likely, that the brawlings 
of party politicians and the ravings of selfish and in- 
tolerant &naticB will die away unheard and unnoticed. 
By one party of reasonera, general poverty is attri- 
buted to natural and unalterable laws ; by another it 
is said to be altogether the result of social institutions. 
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To effect either good or ill, the latter have no powet 
but what they derive from our assent ; and it ia therefore 
incumbent on us to distinguish between the effects of 
botb, and not to call those evils the dispensations of 
Providence which we cause by our reverence for the de- 
crees of men ; and by our obedience to those who maka 
the general welfare the mere stalking horse to thdr 
own ambition. Human society is not like a r^meJit 
of dragoons or a cotton manufactory, an instrument 
made and regulated by man. If the general welfare 
be not willed by Him who created and governs the 
world, legislators cannot achieve it ; if it be, their 
interference is useless. The welfare of nations, 
mankind at large, is plainly no object attainable by 
human will; no purpose within human power to accom- 
plish, — the means even by which it is to be accomplished 
1)eing unknown to us ; and no ambition is at once sa 
monstrously absurd in principle and so injurious in iti 
consequences, as that which aspires to regulate, not 
only the present, but the future condition of society. 

Political Economists in our time, far from imitating 
the wise conduct of their master, have all participated 
in this infatuated ambition, and have all aspired to be 
legislators. They have also brought the science into 
disrepute by siding with those who call themselves 
the ministers of Providence, and who loudly procli 
the doctrine, that the poverty of the labourer ia one of 
its dispensations. They have thus thrown doubts 
on the benevolence of the Author of Nature, and have 
weakened that conviction of bis goodness and justice 
which is essential to our tranquillity, end which every 
other part of the universe seems lo enforce. I bavO' 
taken u different view from theirs, and cannot help 
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r believing that we shall always find in the increase of 
knowledge and extended division of labour, — the na- 
tural and necessary consequences of an increase of 
people, — a compensation, or even more than a compen- 
sation, for that decreasing fertility in soils, which is 
said b; Political Economists and Statesmen, to add to 
the difficulty of procuring subsistence as mankind 
multiply. On an assumption of this kind the latter 
class found the necessity for their interference ;> and 
the former describe as a natural phenomenon the pre^ 
sent distribution of wealth ; though it is in all its parts 
a palpable violation of that natural law which gives 
wealth to labour and to labour only ; and though it is 
only maintained by an armed force, and by a system of 
cruel and bloody laws. 1 have taken a different view, 
which is, I think, confirmed by the condition of this 
country. Never were its people so numerous, and 
nerer were their productive powers so great as at 
present. Ever since our industry was released from 
the impediments of war, the complaint has been, that 
we possessed too much productive power. The mar< 
kets here and abroad have been glutted with produce. 
Wheat has been rotting in Poland and other parts of 
the world, and the ground there has remained untilled 
because the Polish labourers could find no consumers 
for their produce ; while the power of producing those 
commodities, for which the owners of wheat would 
gladly have exchanged it, has here been so great that 
its operation lias very frequently been limited or 
wholly suspended ; and those in whose hands this 
power lies have perished for want of that wheat which 
has rotted abroad. The distress our people suffer, 
therefore, and the poverty we all complain of, is not 
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caused by nature^ but by some social institutions, wliicli 
either will not allow the labourer to exert his pro- 
ductive power, or which rob him of its firuits. I 
can never, therefore, join with those Political Eco- 
nomists, who seem even to be fond of calumniating 
Nature in order to uphold our reverence for the in- 
stitutions of man. All the arguments they have urged 
in justification of their views> seem to be founded on 
the effects of some social institutions, which they 
assume to be natural laws. They stop short 'of first 
principles, and draw conclusions when they are ac- 
quainted with only half the circumstances on which 
a correct opinion can be founded. The laws regulat- 
ing the production of wealth are a part of the creation, 
in which generally we trace only benevolence in the 
design and harmony in the execution ; and I willingly 
therefore, adopt the language of Mr. Stewart, to 
express my belief, ^' that in the moral as in the ma- 
terial world, the farther we push our observations and 
the longer they are continued, the more we shall 
perceive of order and design in the universe ;" — and 
I therefore can have no doubt that the science of Poli- 
tical Economy, which, from being imperfectly known, 
has thrown doubt, dismay, and terror over the minds 
of men, will be found when perfectly known, if I 
may apply to it the language of our most sublime 
poet, to— 

" Justify the ways of God to man." 
END OF BOOK FIRST. 
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